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To  our 

loving  parents 
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this  book 


A  Souvenir  &  Record 
o£  a  Year's  Accomplishment 

at 

KIKW  SOIOOI. 


Foreword 


In  the  fall  of  1942  a  printing  press  was  introduced 
to  our  school.  The  older  pupils  immediately  began  to 
manifest  eager  interest  in  its  possibilities.  In  due  time 
the  young  minds  methodically  grasped  the  knowledge 
of  fundamental  techniques  in  composing,  proof  read 
printing,  etc.  To  direct  the  newly-acquired  skills  into 
practical  channels,  it  was  decided  to  print  a  school 
periodical,  ergo  -  Kiew  School  Journal.  With  the  first 
edition  of  K.  S.  J.  off  the  press,  dressed  up  neatly  in  a 
three-color  illustrated  cover,  our  future  interest  in  the  art 
of  printing  was  definitely  assured.  That  interest  has  stead¬ 
ily  grown  and  has  intensitied  itself  to  an  unexpected  de¬ 
gree.  Towards  the  end  of  that  first  year,  Kiew  Memories 
appeared;  the  first  year  book  of  Kiew  School.  Although 
barely  more  than  just  a  pamphlet  with  an  abbreviated 
record  of  the  year's  activities,  it  was  nevertheless  a  priz¬ 
ed  achievement.  The  ensuing  year  produced  a  h oaklet 
with  a  number  of  improvements  over  the  first  attempt, 
but  this  in  no  way  at  all  fulfilled  our  ultimate  ambitions. 
Kiev/  Memories  of  1944  -  1945  surpassed  in  quality  of 
work  and  content,  the  two  previous  editions  and  was 
entered  in  a  provincial  competition  of  school  periodicals 
sponsored  by  I.  O.  D.  E.  It  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Rural  School  Year  Book  class. 

Thus  our  efforts  were  stimulated  to  still  greater  fields 
of  achievement.  For  the  1945-46  term  we  planned  on  a 
more  extensive  type  of  publication  which  should  include 
a  greater  variety  of  material,  the  majority  of  which 
should  come  fiom  the  pupils  themselves  out  of  their  vari¬ 
egated  classroom  activities  throughout  the  year.  (We 
v/ere  somewhat  handicapped  in  this  due  to  a  very  small 
enrollment.  Only  nineteen  pupils  ranging  from  grades 
one  to  eight  attented  this  year.)  Guest  articles  were  wel- 
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corned  from  all  who  cared  to  add  to  the  general  interest 
and  value  of  our  book. 

We  are  all  very  proud  indeed  of  the  successful  cul¬ 
mination  of  such  a  broad  enterprise.  The  long  drawn-out 
process  of  completing  this  book  involved  a  great  amount 
of  work  in  compiling,  editing,  printing  and  correspon¬ 
dence;  but  the  result  is  in  itself  the  greatest  reward  ve 
could  ask  for. 


From  Our  Eiitor 

In  presenting  this  1945  46  Year¬ 
book  we  have  tried  to  make  it  a  suita¬ 
ble  souvenir  as  well  as  a  record  of 
achievement  for  the  pupils  of  Kiev/ 
School.  Our  parents  and  teacher  gave 
us  much  encouragement.  We  are  ve¬ 
ry  much  obliged  to  the  Vegrevills 
Schc  ol  Division  for  their '  finan¬ 
cial  support.  Their  yearly  grants  have 
always  been  greatly  appreciated. 

Our  major  difficnlty  arcse  out  of  the  circumstance 
that  we  began  printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in 
order  to  finish  the  book  by  the  end  of  the  term.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  were  printed  almost  simultanously  as  they  were 
submitted  and  the  demarcation  of  the  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  various  themes  was  a  difficult  matter.  We  there¬ 
fore  hope  that  our  kind  readers  will  make  an  allowance 
for  our  seeming  lack  of  good  judgment  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  articles  that  follow. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  all  who  largely  res¬ 
ponsible  in  the  production  of  Kiew  Diary.  I  hope  you 
like  it. 

Clga  Cymbaluk 
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To  The  Class  Of  ^46 


At  the  beginning  of  this  year's  term  we  set  up  a 
goal  towards  the  achievement  of  which  we  resolved  to 
devote  all  our  combined  efforts.  The  school  term  is  end¬ 
ing  and  we  find  ourselves  nearing  our  objective  -  the 
publication  of  Kiew  Diary,  a  souvenir  rightly  named,  as 
it  is  a  record  of  combined  achievement  throughout 
the  year  in  the  quest  for  knowledge  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  mankind  in  relation  of  so¬ 
cial  and  scientific  progress  through  the  ages. 

The  value  and  true  worth  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
measure  of  success  that  we  have  achieved.  Day  by  day, 
we  strove  to  contribute  the  best  of  which  we  were  cap¬ 
able.  Teamwork,  sportsmanship,  proper  mental  attitude 
and  ambition  made  our  task  light  and  our  results  so  com¬ 
mendable  . 

With  the  printing  of  the  first  page  of  Kiew  Diary,  we 
embarked  on  a  voyage  of  real  adventure.  The  journey 
has  been  a  joyous  success  and  I  am  sure  its  memory 
will  be  a  life  long  treasure. 

N.  Chivklar 
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DOMINION  HYMN 


God  bless  our  wide  Dominion, 
Our  fathers"  chosen  land, 

And  bind  in  lasting  union 

Each  ocean's  distant  strand. 

From  where  Atlantic  terrors 
Our  hardy  seamen  train. 

To  where  the  salt  sea  mirrors 
The  vast  Pacific  chain. 


Our  sires,  when  times  were  sorest. 

Asked  none  but  aid  Divine, 

And  cleared  the  tangled  forest. 

And  wrought  the  buried  mine. 

They  tracked  the  floods  and  fountains. 
And  won,  with  master  hand. 

Far  more  than  gold  in  mountains, - 
The  glorious  prairie  land. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 
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KIEW  DIARY 


A  new  day  of  peace  has  dawned  throughout  the 
world. 

A  new  generation  -  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in 
school  “  must  prepare  themselves  both  mentally  and 
physically  to  assume  the  tremendous  responsibilities  and 
tasks  which  lie  ahead  of  them,  if  permanent  peace  is  to 
be  maintained  throughout  the  world. 

It  will  be  well  lor  all  generations  to  remember  that 
national  sovereignty  is  the  power  of  a  nation  within  it¬ 
self  through  its  government  to  give  its  peoples  the  re¬ 
sults  they  want  from  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 
National  sovereignty,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
guarded  as  are  the  rights  of  the  home  and  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual. 

But  national  sovereignty  should  not  prevent  nations 
from  being  good  neighbors  anymore  than  the  rights  of 
the  home  and  of  the  individual  should  prevent  persons 
from  being  good  neighbors  within  a  community. 

Tolerance,  understanding,  co-operation  and  friendli¬ 
ness  can  only  be  the  corner  stone  upon  which  lasting 

world  peace  may  be  built,  just  as  they  must  also  be  the 
corner  stone  upon  which  good  Canadian  citizenship 
must  be  maintained. 

HOn.  Ernest  C.  Manning 
Premier 
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He  is  a  wise  and  experienced  school  teacher  who  con¬ 
siders  the  classroom  as  a  world  in  miniature,  and  with 
such  an  attitude  views  the  problems  of  the  pupils  during 
the  year.  The  school  is  the  natural  place  to  install  per¬ 
manently  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  principle  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  authority  on  which  the  stability  of  all  our 
social  structure  rests.  The  youthful  scholars  in  the  Kiew 
School  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  even  a  success¬ 
ful  baseball  team  or  a  good  school  party  without  persons 
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that  are  vested  with  authority  to  give  directives  to  other 
'  persons  willing  to  obey  and  carry  out  those  directives. 

Now  when  these  same  youthful  scholars,  annually 
produce  by  their  own  initiative  and  desire  an  excellent 
printed  record  of  their  activities,  they  will  realize  at  an 
early  age  a  truth,  that  many  attain  after  years  of  groping, 
namely,  that  no  individual  can  do  everything  and  that  as 
a  consequence  he  must  work  with  his  fellowmen  if  he 
wishesanymajor  or  even  minor  achievement.  How  fortu¬ 
nate  are  they  who  learn  not  only  to  obey  when  things  are 
clearly  to  our  advantage,  but  also  when  things  are  ex¬ 
tremely  unccmfcitoble  fcr  us,  but  advantageous  to  the 
community  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  God's  p’an  for  man  to  live  together  in  harmony 
and  mutual  help.  Sach  an  order  re  ^u  res  two  groups  of 
people,  some  with  authoiity  to  command,  some  with  the 
obligation  to  obey-'  both  are  indispensable  to  each  other. 
From  whence  does  an  individual  receive  the  power  to 
command  so  that  he  whl  he  obeyed?  Catholic  teaching 
rightly  makes  cbedienoe  a  virtue  and  authority  a  sacred 
trust.  All  authority  belongs  to  God  as  our  Creator.  He  is 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  He  had  brought  into  existence. 
God  shares  that  authority  to  command  with  ail  the  people. 
In  the  hands  of  all  the  people  rests  the  authority  by 
which  nations  are  ruled.  Authority  belongs  to  all  men, 
who  choose  from  amongst  themselves,  the  ones  that  will 
enforce  that  authority.  Such  being  the  case,  we  readily 
perceive  the  value  of  a  school,  training  its  pupils  to  grasp 
the  true  nature  of  authority  and  the  beauty  of  obedience. 
All  efforts  to  prepare  our  future  citizens  to  take  their  place 
in  our  democratic  form  of  government  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  commended.  To  preserve  our  liberty,  to  make 
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this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in,  requires  from  each 
and  everyone  of  us  the  obligation  to  do  our  full  share  in 
the  society  in  which  we  live. 

BAS:  l_  V.  LADYKA 
Bishop  of  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  Canada. 


The  copy  of  Kiew  Memories  for  1944-45  which  came 
to  my  desk  pleased  me  exceedingly.  While  it  is  produc¬ 
ed,  no  doubt,  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  happy  days  to 
be  kept  with  cherished  souvenirs  it  is  much  more  than 
a  remembrance.  It  represents  an  undertaking  in  which 
you  find  much  true  education  and  experience  the  joy  of 
doing  and  accomplishing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  whatever  you  may  do  in  life  you 
will  do  it  as  well  and  give  yourselves  as  much  cause  for 
pride  as  in  your  producing  of  Kiew  Diary. 

W.  H.  Swift 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 


Since  the  receipt  of  this  message  from  Dr.  Swift,  we 
learn  that  he  is  now  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Alberta.  Our  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Swift  and  best  wishes. 

Editors  of  Kiew  Diary 
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How  Canada  got  its  name  has  been  a  matter  of 
controversy  for  along  period  of  time,  but  the  histor¬ 
ians  now  seem  very  generally  agreed  that  the  Iroqu¬ 
ois  word  "Kanata"  is  the  real  derivation.  Kanata  is 
still  used  in  the  Iroquois  language  to  mean  a  coliec- 
tion  of  dv/ellingsor  settlements. 

Cartier,  in  one  of  his  vocabularies  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  speech,  says  of  it,  "they  call  a  town  Canada." 
Its  evolution  into  the  place-name  Canada  can  be  ful¬ 
ly  followed  in  the  narrative  of  the  Explorer,  where 
it  appears  first  in  his  account  of  his  second  voyage 
in  1535.  The  tv/o  Iroquois  Indians  whom  he  had 
seized  at  Gaspe  and  taken  to  France  the  preceding 
year  informed  him  on  entering  the  Great  River 
mow  the  St.  Lawrence«  that  their  home  was  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  which  proved  later  to  be  an  alternative  name 
for  the  village  of  Stadacona  on  the  site  of  modern 
Quebec  City.  Cartier  himself  seems  to haveextend- 
ed  the  word  to  the  surrounding  region  as  a  con¬ 
venient  territorial  name-much  as  the  name  of  Que¬ 
bec  has  been  extended  from  the  City  to  the  Province. 

There  have  been  other  explanations  of  the  deriv¬ 
ation  of  the  name  such  as  "Seguada",  meaning  in  In¬ 
dian  "men  seeking  land",  but  they  appear  to  be  just 
guesses  based  on  chance  resemblance  of  words. 
Probably  the  view  of  the  authorities  is  the  correct 
one,  that  Cartier  was  the  originator  of  the  name, 
and  that  he  took  it  from  the  Iroquois  tongue. 
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On  The  Choice  o£  your  Vocation 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  a  group  of 
young  people  of  Kiew  Sciiool  who  will  some  day  to  lace 
the  future  and  who  are  eagerly  endeavoring  to  push 
themselves  through  to  Success. 

Success  -  It  is  the  end  many  a  person  has  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to;  it's  the  goal  that  many  have  already 
reached  and  it  is  the  finis  that  you  young  stone-cleavers 
are  trying  to  attain.  Success  -  that  dream  of  many  a 
youthful  heart,  how  narrow,  thorny  and  battle-ridden 
is  the  path  to  its  palace.  And  truly  it  is  such,  for  when 
we  read  the  lives  of  great  men  of  the  past  or  of  this  day 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  toiled,  we  find 
that  their  trodden  path  to  success  has  not  been  a  rosy  one. 
Of  course  they  were  not  the  down- hearted  type,  but  were 
full  of  grit,  imbued  with  the  feeling  to  plod  on,  full  of 
confidence  and  enhanced  with  optimism  that  they 
would  obtain  their  desire.  They  made  this  goal  of  theirs 
their  vocation  which  always  lay  before  their  eyes.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  became  so  successful  when 
others  failed. 

Therefore  be  sure  that  you  too  have  chosen  the 
right  goal;  I  mean  your  right  vocation.  Go  down  deep 
into  your  hearts,  search  and  you  shall  find  your  true 
idealistic  goal.  For  surely  God's  providence  has  endowed 
you  with  faculties  for  some  profession  or  chosen  life-work. 

Why  lay  such  stress  on  finding  out  a  true  vocation? 
Because  often  some  choose  one  that  doesn'st  parollel 
with  them,  that  goes  beyond  their .  talents  -  a  vocation 
which  only  glimmers  in  the  hall  of  fame  but  in  itself  is 
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beyond  their  abilities.  Why  fall  into  such  foolishness  and 
future  regret?  Why  not  be  humble  and  choose  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  profession  that  your  heart  desires,  be  it  small 
or  great?  Be  true  to  your  conscience  and  accept  that 
what  God  has  given  you. 

And  when  you  have  meted  out  a  goal  for  yourselves, 
a  goal  with  the  qualifications  that  suit  your  abilities,  then 
put  your  whole  heart  and  all  your  will-power  in  attain¬ 
ing  this  your  chosen  goal.  Put  your  chin  up,  be  a  little 
optimistic  «though  not  too  much»  and  above  all  do  not 
look  at  obstacles  through  dark  glasses.  Be  confident  that 
you  are  invested  with  the  armour  to  overcome  all  hind¬ 
rances  in  the  pathway  to  your  success.  Be  calm  in  storms 
and  fearless  under  menaces  and  frowns.  Live  up  to  the 
maxims  that: 

"Actions  are  more  sincere  than  words!'' 
"Shipwreck  and  death  in  God's  grace  are 
less  fatal  than  those  pleasures  which  attack 
virtues!" 

"Great  is  he  whose  reliance  on  God  and 
truth  is  unfaltering!" 

When  you,  dear  children,  will  keep  these  few  points 
in  your  young  minds,  you  will  be  sure  to  obtain  the  goal 
for  which  you  have  been  striving  -  as  you  have  so  ener¬ 
getically  but  successfully  accomplished  together  with 
your  zealous  teacher  such  a  great  undertaking  as  the 
editing  in  such  a  splendid  way  of  your  Kiew  Diary.  This 
is  a  sure  proof  that  though  great  tasks  may  lie  ahead  of 
you  in  the  future,  you  will  always  come  out  victorious. 

So  plod  on,  dear  students  of  Kiew,  to  Success  and 
may  God  help  you! 


Myron  Daciuk  O.S.B.IVI. 
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A  Job  Well  Done 


In  collecting  a  few  thoughts  for  contribution  to  your 
Year  Book,  one  muses  happily,  and  loses  himself  again 
and  again  among  the  surging-in  associations  with  the 
Kiew  School  teacher  and  pupils.  Thus  these  writings  will 
purposely  avoid  the  accustomed  philosophic  and  didac¬ 
tic,  to  deal  humbly  in  the  words  of  the  girls  and  boys 
concerned,  with  the  more  concrete,  the  actual,  and  the 
human.  It  would  seem  very  possible  that  under  the  stress 
of  publication  work  and  worry,  some  of  the  color  may 
have  been  grayed,  some  of  the  overtones  unheard. 

One  pictures  then  at  this  time,  the  Kiew  School  a 
hive  of  bustle  and  activity  with  the  editors  frantically 
completing,  re -checking,  and  re-arranging  last-minute 
items,  the  printers  already  going  to  press,  the  "cut" 
committee  worried,  and  the  financiers  in  despair. 

But  soon  will  be  the  day,  when  with  the  job  well 
done,  every  member  of  the  School,  and  more  especially 
the  editors  and  serving  committees  will  be  able  to  relax, 
and  shout,  if  that  energy  remains.  To  all  there  will  be 
that  happiness  great  and  real  -  which  can  come  only  from 
at  first  the  contemplation,  and  finally  the  realization  of  a 
creditable  objective  achieved.  Life  brings  nothing  to 
compare  with  this.  Among  the  residue  will  be  that  valu¬ 
able  democratic  chain  of  experiences  which  can  come 
only  from  working  together  and  contributing,  with  the 
best  pooled  and  selected,  and  more  especially  that  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  feeling  of  closeness  and  high  regard  for 
each  other -the  product  of  joint  and  common  effort. 

Somewhat  more  distant  and  remote  will  be  the  real- 
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ization  that  the  effort  may  win  distinction  as  it  did  last 
year,  and  with  becoming  publicity  may  reach  other 
groups  and  inspire  them  to  undertake  some  parallel 
effort,  so  that  they  too  may  experience  the  rich  and  full 
satisfaction  of  the  joint  job  well  done. 

E.  W.  WHITE 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
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Cultivate  Your  Character 


In  order  to  have  flowers  in  your  garden  you  must 
cultivate  them.  This  calls  for  considerable  labor  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  the  patch  would  be.  Otherwise,  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  garden  alone,  you  shall  have  weeds  to  spare. 

What  is  true  of  the  garden  is  true  of  the  character, 
the  graces  of  spirit  do  not  come  without  cultivation.  No 
one  is  unselfish  without  making  an  effort  to  be,  and  your 
temper  shall  have  its  way,  making  you  slam  doors,  speak 
hasty  and  cruel  words,  lose  friends  and  sslf- respect  and 
make  life  miserable  unless  you  keep  your  hand  on  the 
throttle  and  control  the  thing. 

Ju  st  as  weeds  will  take  possession  of  a  neglected 
piece  of  ground  and  grow  rank  and  tall,  so  unlovely 
qualities  will  expand  and  take  possession  of  our  nature 
unless  we  check  them. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  -  some  shrink  from 
it  as  from  the  impossible,  but  most  of  the  things  we  think 
we  canT  do  are  the  things  we  never  tried  to  do. 

FATHER  BERNARD  O.  S.  B.  M. 
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Home  Sweet  Home 


Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  place  your  home 
is?  There  are  stories  which  go  to  prove  that  though  we 
may  find  many  happy  places  in  this  world  of  ours,  the 
happiest  is  the  one  we  were  born  and  raised  in.  There  are 
songs,  which  the  grown-ups  sing  when  they  recall 
those  happy  memories  attached  to  their  hemes.  Yes,  home 
is  a  mighty  lovely  place. 

Now,  who  makes  this  home  so  pleasant?  At  a  first 
glance  this  might  seem  a  hard  question,  so  ITl  help  you 
out.  Everyone  in  the  family  does  -  at  least  everyone  ought 
to.  Mother  and  dad  do;  no  doubt  about  that.  Dad  pro¬ 
vides  the  things  you  need  and  really  want.  Mother  pre¬ 
pares  the  clothing  and  those  appetizing  meals.  Both  give 
you  their  care,  which  is  second  only  to  your  Guardian 
AngeTs!  They  certainly  do  a  lot  to  make  your  home  plea¬ 
sant. 

And  in  what  way  should  you  contribute  to  the 
pleasantness  of  your  home?  First  of  all,  be  obedient  to 
your  parents;  do  all  you  can  to  repay  them  for  their  love 
and  care.  Love  your  mother  and  dad.  Also  be  kind  and 
polite  to  your  brothers  and  sisters.  Don't  imitate  John 
who  comes  home  from  school  with  a  "What!  Dinner  not 
ready!"  -  "Is  that  all  we're  having  for  dinner?  I'll  starve 
on  this  stuff."  "Say,  -  Bill,.  I'll  punch  your  head!"  «Bill 
is  his  younger  broth  er.»  "Here,  take  this  kid  out  of  here," 
referring  to  a  sister,  aged  three,  "or  I'll  slap  her  out," 
or  Mary  who  greets  her  mother  with  a  "Ma,  Can't  I  get 
one?  Can't  I?  Hey?  All  the  other  girls  have  new  coats. 
Cant'  I  get  one?  Hey  Ma?"  And  when  told  to  go  on  an 
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errand  her  usual  answer  is  "Oh,  why  can't  John  go?  Tm 
tired  Aw,  let  John  go." 

If  John  and  Mary  find  their  home  not  so  particularly 
sweet,  they  are  themselves  to  blame. 

And  last,  but  emphatically  not  the  least,  be  thankful 
to  God,  for  it  is  He  who  gave  you  such  a  wonderfully 
good  mother  and  dad,  who  makeyour  home  so  pleasant. 

If  people  expect  a  "thank  you"  for  a  lift  or  a  treat 
and  get  it,  don't  you  think  it's  grossly  impolite  when  one 
enjoys  the  pleasure  of  God-created  home  without  saying 
so  much  as  "Thank  You"  to  the  Creator.  Ever  think  of 
this  before?  Don't  forget  to  thank  God  to-day  in  your 
evening  prayers  and  don't  neglect  fo  keep  on  doing  this 
in  the  future. 

FATHER  BERNARD  O.  S.  B.  M. 


- <  II  - 

The  Voyage  o£  Llle 

Life  is  a  sea  as  fathomless. 

As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes 
As  calm  and  beautiful. 

And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  sea  along 
Eventful  voyage.  The  wise  may  suffer  wreck. 
The  foolish  must.  Oh!  then  be  early  wise! 
Learn  from  the  mariner  this  skillful  art 
To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm. 

To  guard  thy  sail  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts, 
And  make  Religion  thy  magnetic  guide, 

Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies. 
Points  to  the  Light  that  changes  in  heaven. 
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This  is  a  beautiful  comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage 
over  a  stormy  sea. 

And  though  it  is  difficult  for  an  average  youth,  who 
is  carefree  as  a  butterfly  in  June,  to  give  any  serious 
thought  to  this  aspect  of  life,  the  poet  uses  this  compari¬ 
son  to  convey  a  message  of  vital  importance  to  every 
youth. 

The  voyage  of  life  is  as  perilous  as  a  voyage  on  a 
stormy,  fathomless  sea,  A  single  mistake  may  end  the 
struggle  once  for  all.  Hence  the  poet  urges  the  youth  to 
be  "early  wise,'"  as  it  is  usually  in  youth  that  the  worst 
mistakes  are  made;  and  also  because  countless  thou¬ 
sands  are  learning  how  to  live  when  they  have  reached 
old  age. 

As  the  mariner  is  guided  through  stormy  seas  by 
the  magnetic  guide  called  compass,  so  the  youth  is  guid¬ 
ed  through  the  turbulent  ways  of  life  by  principles  of 
religion.  Thus  the  poet  refers  to  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  training  in  youth.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
understand  clearly  the  importance  of  such  training, 
should  acquire  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  practice  it  in 
his  or  her  daily  life. 

This  magnetic  guide  which  protects  you  from  the 
perils  of  the  stormy  life  to  come  is  acquired  in  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church  and  especially,  as  is  the  case  of 
our  boys  and  girls  in  this  part  of  our  country,  the  sum¬ 
mer  courses  of  religious  training. 

Hence,  when  the  summer  months  will  once  again 
bring  along  these  courses,  this  will  be  good  to  remember 
that  it  shall  be  only  for  your  own  good  and  your  future 
lifes'  benefit  to  attend  them. 

FATHER  BERNARD  O.  S.  B,  M. 
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IJ\IIIEW  AILIJMNII 

Left  Klew  School  194^ 

Mary  Duk  is  married  to  Mr.  Steve  Kachmar. 
Victor  Sokalski  is  nowGr.  xii  in  Veg.  H.  S. 
Harry  Yaremko  is  staying  home. 

Edward  Sokalski  is  staying  home  also. 

Left  Klew  School  1943 

Elizabeth  Ewaschuk  is  helping  at  home. 

Alex  Duk  is  staying  home. 

Steve  Kuchik  is  now  Gr.  xi  in  Veg.  H.  S. 
Helen  Sokalski  is  staying  home. 

Billy  Kuchik  is  also  staying  home. 

Left  Klew  School  1944 

Peter  Steblyk  is  now  Gr.  x  in  Veg.  H.  S. 

Jack  Yuskow  is  helping  at  home. 

Left  Klew  School  194S 

Orest  Duk  is  staying  at  home. 

Peter  Yuskov/  is  staying  at  home, 

Peter  Ewaschuk  is  helping  at  home. 

Walter  Kuchik  is  staying  at  home. 

Billy  Yaremko  is  staying  home. 

Elizabeth  Duk  is  helping  at  home. 
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A  Tribute 


to  our 

IPI O  ]Nf  IEdEIR. 


Thou  wilt  light  my  candle:  the  Lord  my  God 
will  enlight  my  darkness. 

I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
which  thou  shalt  go:  I  will  guide  thee  with 
mine  eyes. 

FROM  THE  PSALMS 
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Fifty  years  have  come  to  pass  since  first  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  fathers  launched  a  footing  upon  the  Canad¬ 
ian  soil.  Formerly  a  span  of  fifty  years  in  any  nation's 
history  called  upon  itself  little  notice  with  regards  to 
progress  or  as  something  that  would  be  indicative  on 
what  lines  or  in  which  trend  further  development  and 
culture  will  take  place.  Nowadays  such  eventful  occur- 
ances  take  place  that  one  year  leaves  within  its  wake  such 
effects  that  will  bear  heavily  upon  further  development 
and  progress  of  nations. 

n  _  The  first  Ukranian  immigrants  commenced  their 

life  on  the  new  £oil  with  a  mighty  strong  back-bone  of 
national  spirit  and  thus  corroborated  with  traditions  and 
faith  of  their  fathers.  They  withstood  the  hardships 
and  s' niggles  encountered  on  the  new  pioneering  settle¬ 
ments. 

The  new  settlers  are  bound  in  gratitude  to  the 
Church  for  maintaining  and  patronizing  everything  that 
savored  of  home  and  customs  and  thus  rendered  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reconcile  themselves  with  other  accidental  dif¬ 
ferences  of  nationality  and  rite.  In  1912  his  Ex.  Bishop 
Budka  and  in  1925  Bishop  Lady ka  v/ere  appointed  bish¬ 
ops  of  Canada  and  we  know  but  too  well  to  mention  how 
well  they  served  their  purpose  and  pleaded  their  cause. 
When  schools  got  to  be  available  the  parents  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  and  within  a  short  span  of  years  man- 
agad  to  get  their  representatives  into  Dominion  and 
Provincial  governments.  Nowadays  the  people  rank  a- 
mong  the  higher  brackets  of  cultural  and  social  standing. 

Reflecting  complacently  upon  their  achievements 
they  can  thrust  out  their  chests  by  way  of  being  comp¬ 
limented  for  their  unique  customs,  songs  and  traditions 
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which  goes  to  prove  them  a  nationally  distinctive  group, 
but  at  the  same  time  loyal  to  their  adopted  land  and 
authorities. 

Father  Gregory 

KIEW  MEIVtORIES 
1943-44 


Early  Beginnings 

Long  ago,  when  the  people  first  came  to  Canada, 
they  didn't  have  anything  to  work  on  or  with.  They  first 
cut  down  trees  and  cleared  the  land  with  the  help  of  ox¬ 
en.  They  had  no  machinery  so  they  used  what  they 
brought  with  them.  They  dug  with  a  spade,  but  those 
who  were  a  little  better  off,  ploughed  with  a  walking 
plough.  When  the  land  was  ploughed  they  broadcast  the 
seed  by  hand.  They  harrowed  with  home-made  wooden 
rakes. 

They  harvested  the  grain  with  a  sickle.  Then  it  w^^s 
tied  into  bundles,  with  wisps  of  straw  and  stooked.  The 
pioneers  did  their  threshing  with  two  sticks  which  were 
tied  with  leather  strap  and  laced  together.  With  this 
they  threshed  their  crop.  They  kept  their  crop  in  baskets, 
which  were  weaved  from  straw  and  sticks.  They  did 
not  sell  the  grain,  but  ground  it  on  two  stones  into  flour. 
Such  were  the  days  of  pioneering. 

Elizabeth  Duk 

K  lEW  M  EMORI  ES  1943-44 
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Pioneer  Life 


In  the  year  1902,  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
arrived  in  Canada,  It  was  early  springtime  and  the 
scenery  at  Montreal  and  farther  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  was  very  beautiful.  Most  of  the  apple  orchards 
were  in  full  bloom  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
green  grass.  But  as  they  went  farther  west,  it  began  to 
to  grow  a  little  colder.  Here  the  snow  had  just  melted 
and  the  rolling  prairie  looked  very  dreary  having  no 
leaves  or  grass  yet. 

When  they  came  te  Edmonton  which  was  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  fort  at  that  time,  they  bought  a  cow  and  food  and  came 
to  a  place  where  Innisfree  is  now  situated.  Here  my 
grandmother  and  her  two  children  boarded  while  grand¬ 
father  came  to  this  district  to  look  for  a  good  place  to  set¬ 
tle.  When  he  had  found  a  suitable  homestead  and  paid 
for  it,  he  built  a  little  hut  of  sticks  and  grass,  and  when 
everything  was  ready,  he  went  to  Innisfree  to  get  the 
rest  of  his  family. 

Their  main  diet  for  a  v/hile  was  rabbits  and  wild 
ducks'  eggs.  Later  they  plowed  about  two  acres  of  land 
and  planted  some  potatoes  and  wheat.  These  yielded 
very  plentifully,  and  grandmother  had  enough  potatoes 
and  flour  to  last  them  till  the  next  crop. 
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Peter  Steblyk 
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My  Grandpa 

My  grandpa  and  his  family  came  to  Beaver  Creek 
from  the  old  country.  His  first  adventure  consisted  of 
looking  for  a  job.  He  worked  in  the  bush  for  quite  along 
time  until  he  had  saved  some  money.  With  his  money 
he  went  walking  to  Edmonton.  He  bought  a  cow,  some 
flour  and  groceries.  When  he  came  back  with  the  things 
he  had  bought,  he  went  to  find  a  farm  to  live  on.  When 
he  found  one  he  built  a  little  house  with  a  thatched  roof. 
Later  he  took  grandma  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  live 
there. 

Once  he  went  to  Edmonton  to  find  some  work, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  do,  so  he  returned  home.  In  a 
week  or  more  he  went  back  and  at  last  found  some  work. 
He  worked  for  some  weeks  and  then  bought  an  ox  and 
went  to  do  some  farming.  The  trees  were  pulled  out  with 
hands  and  a  pick.  Sometimes  he  borrowed  a  plow  from 
a  neighbour.  The  cow  and  ox  pulled  it. 

Later  he  did  his  work  with  horses  and  better  ma¬ 
chinery. 

OUGA  CYIVIBALUK 

Kiew  Memories  1943  ■  1944 


Flour  Mills 

Last  week  as  my  dad  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk  we 
came  to  the  old  house  where  my  grandparents  used  to 
live.  He  showed  me  a  flour  mill  which  my  grandfather 
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made.  He  told  me  how  it  worked. 

First  two  stones  were  laid  on  top  of  each  other.  These 
stones  were  made  by  my  grandpa.  Wheat  was  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  stone  in  which  a  hole  was  made. 
The  handle  which  turned  the  upper  stone  turned,  re¬ 
volving  the  stone  beneath  it,  and  at  the  side  there  was 
a  hole  through  which  the  flour  sifted  into  a  can  which 
v/as  attached  to  the  stand. 

A  day's  work  was  to  last  for  about  two  or  three  bak¬ 
ings. 


Elsie  Bushko 
Kiew  Memories  1943.44 


Pioneers  Prepare  §or  Winter 

If  people  live  where  the  winters  are  cold,  they  must 
get  ready  for  the  cold  days.  Long  ago  people  who  lived 
on  farms  worked  very  hard  to  get  ready  for  winter. 

Father  and  the  boys  had  to  store  food  for  the  anim¬ 
als.  They  put  away  enough  to  last  all  winter. 

After  they  cut  the  hay,  they  piled  it  in  the  barn. 
Then  they  cut  the  wheat  with  a  sickle  and  put  it  away 
too. 

They  did  all  the  work  by  hand,  for  they  had  no 
machines  to  help  them.  The  family  had  to  have  food  for 
winter  also.  Father  would  salt  down  some  meat.  He  would 
put  away  potatoes  and  peas  and  beans.  Sometimes  he 
would  store  cabbage  and  pumpkins. 

Next,  Father  and  the  boys  would  go  the  woods  for 
logs.  They  would  cut  the  logs  into  short  pieces  and  pile 
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them  near  the  house.  The  stack  would  last  a  whole  sea¬ 
son  for  cooking  and  heating. 

Mother  and  the  girls  were  busy  also.  They  had  to 
make  warm  clothes  for  the  family,  and  mend  the  warm 
socks,  shirts,  coats,  mitts  and  caps. 

VICTORIA  SaWCHUK  GR.  VI. 

Kiew  Memories  1943-44 
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Into  Tiio  lireat  Unknown 


A  VILLAGE;  AND  HEART  CEASES  THROBBING. 
A  VILLAGE  IN  OUR  UKRAINE  LOVING 
NOTHING,  SAVE  PARADISE  EXCEEDS 
IN  BEAUTY . 

T.  Shevchenko 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  early  in  May,  1901.  The 
quaint  little  villagB  of  Lysianka,  reposing  on  either 
bank  of  the  winding  Styr,  breathed  quiet  lassitude.  The 
village  folk,  attired  in  their  gay  and  colorful  costume, 
were  gathered  about  the  ancient  village  church  almost 
obscured  by  giant  branching  caks  and  cool,  shady  lin¬ 
dens.. 

Holy  Mass  was  just  over  and  true  to  traditional  cus¬ 
tom  they  lingered  beside  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  along  bits  of  gossip  or  a  mere  exchange  of  plati¬ 
tudes.  But  today,  even  a  stranger  might  have  sensed  a 
feeling  of  excitement  in  this  group.  Rumours  had  spread 
that  Peter  Yarema,  a  youthful  and  well-beloved  member 
of  the  community  together  with  his  beautiful  young  bride 
Nastia,  had  decided  to  leave  their  native  village  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  that  lately  much  talked-of  land  far  over¬ 
seas.  His  sturdy  features  aglow  with  anticipation  of  a  great 
adventure  ahead,  and  with  his  strong,  sun-browned  arm 
about  the  firm,  determined  shoulders  of  his  young  wife, 
Peter  was  the  centre  of  this  Sunday  crowd  of  folks  young 
and  old,  all  pressing  about  him,  vieing  with  each  other 
in  asking  myriads  of  questions  or  offering  a  hundred 
bits  of  caution  and  advice.  The  young  couple  could  be 
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hardly  heard  in  this  babble  where  all  talked  at  once, 
realizing  that  this  was  the  last  time  they  had  Nastia  and 
Peter  in  their  midst. 

Even  Mo,  proprietor  of  the  local  pub  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  usurei,  quite  contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  race  was 
also  here,  though  outside  the  fence  but  with  his  eyes 
glued  to  a  knothole  and  his  ear  cocked  to  snatch  bits  of 
conversation.  As  one  of  his  very  rare  customers  he  did 
not  like  Peter,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  care  in 
the  least  where  Peter  was  going  or  what  he  intended  to 
do,  but  Nastia  had  received  as  her  dowry,  a  little  plot  of 
land  adjoining  Mo's  and  this  was  what  interested  him 
mostly.  He  felt  sure  he  could  contrive  to  scheme  it  away 
from  her,  providing  she  would  only  consider  him  in  the 
light  of  a  buyer. 

Later  that  same  afternoon,  having  finished  their 
humble  meal,  Peter  and  Nastia  came  out  of  their  neat 
little  thatched  cottage  to  sit  on  an  old  stone  bench  in 
front  of  it.  In  silence,  they  gazed  at  the  beauty  of  the 
little  village  that  had  been  the  only  home  they  knev/. 
Somehow  the  vista  in  front  of  them  seemed  to  cast  a 
spell  over  both,  for  they  sat  in  reverend  silence,  contem¬ 
plating  the  generosity  with  which  nature  lavished  such 
rare  beauty  upon  this  country...  if  but  one  could  make  a 
decent  living  in  this,  already  overpopulated  region,  and 
the  words  of  the  great  poet,  Shevchenko,  recurred  to  them 
over  and  over . A  Village . 

Hazarding  a  guess  at  Nastia's  thoughts,  Peter  spoke, 
"Nastia,  dear,  it  is  still  not  too  late.  Should  we  change 
our  minds?  Look  at  the  wordless  beauty  of  this  village, 
our  village,  where  both  of  us  were  born  and  raised;  at 
these  flowering  orchards  alive  with  the  newly- returned 
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birds.  See  those  stately  old  oak  trees  across  the  river 
there;  within  whose  shade  rest  the  tired  souls  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  By  all  probability  we  shall  never  be  able  to  see 
them  again  ever.  We  are  venturing  forth  to  a  land,  who 
knows . " 

Nastia  raised  intelligent  brown  eyes  in  which  a  lurk¬ 
ing  muscle  had  begun  to  twitch  for  a  moment;  but  her 
lovely  face  immediately  took  on  that  sober  and  persua¬ 
sive  expression  which  together  with  its  rare  and  innocent 
beauty,  perhaps  a  descendant  of  one  who  may  have  in 
times  past  been  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  some  hero  of 
which  her  country  produced  so  many;  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  Peter,  who,  although  untutored,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  stout  heart  and  a  naturally  intelligent  and  ap¬ 
preciative  mind.  It  was  neither  fear  nor  uncertainty  of 
the  future  in  that  new  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
but  the  innate  love  of  his  native  land  that  made  him  he¬ 
sitate  for  a  moment. 

"Ths  true,  Peter  that  our  gracious  Creator  has  granted 
us  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  soil  in  ail  Europe, 
but  through  no  fault  of  His,  it  has  become  a  curse  on  us 
because  our  greedy  neighbors,  to  whom  God  was  not  so 
generous,  have  chosen  our  land  as  their  sphere  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  enrichment  and  have  made  it  for  ages,  a  battle¬ 
ground  of  Europe,  and  it  seems  that  it  will  remain  as 
such  for  many  years  to  come.  We  have  but  very  little 
land  and  will  never  have  any  means  with  which  to  buy 
any  more,  working  for  the  landlord  at  the  average  wages 
of  twelve  cents  a  day.  The  two  of  us  could  manage  to 
make  a  wretched  living  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  do  a 
full  day's  hard  work,  but,  Peter,”  continued  Nasita,  a 
faint  blush  creeping  upwards  from  her  round  white 
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throat,  "We  will  someday,  I  hope,  have  a  family  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  Must  their  future  be  the  wretched  life  of  the 
youngsters  over  here,  without  the  faintest  hope  for  any 
education  or  vocational  training?'' 

At  this  moment  the  little  front  gate  creaked  as  the 
elderly  parish  priest  gently  pushed  it  open.  He  advanc¬ 
ed  with  the  faltering  step  of  the  aged,  towards  the  young 
couple,  saluting  them  with  the  usual  'Hail  Jesus  Christ', 
to  which  both  responded  rising  from  their  bench  with 
'Hail  forever'.  The  venerable  old  man  had  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  always  welcome  visitor  at  the  neat  little  cot¬ 
tage  of  Yarema's,  Peter  being  a  chairman  of  the  local 
Temperance  Union  and  Nastia  a  leading  soprano  in  the 
church  choir;  but  there  was  no  meeting  of  any  kind 
scheduled  for  today,  consequently  the  visit  was  rather 
unexpected.  Nastia  immediately  asked  father  courteously 
indoors,  but  the  old  padre  replied  that  his  visit  would  be 
of  but  a  brief  duration,  and  besides,  the  afternoon  was 
so  lovely  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  stay  outside  and 
talk  for  a  while.  He  seated  himself  on  a  bench  brought  for 
him  from  the  house  by  Nastia  and  proceeded  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  call. 

"Is  it  true,  my  children  that  you  intend  to  leave  us  to 
migrate  to  that  unknown  wilderness  called  Canada?" 

"Yes,  Reverend  Father,  we  have  decided  to  go  as 
we  dispose  of  our  meagre  belongings  here  which  will 
not  take  us  more  than  two  or  three  days,"  said  Peter. 

Padre  looked  at  them  both  in  a  fatherly  way  and 
then  said  in  a  low  voice,  "You  are  both  young  and 
impulsive.  You  may  have  the  best  of  intentions,  but  you 
have  had  only  little  experience  in  life,  and  I  hope  you 
will  accept  the  advice  of  a  man  who  has  been  the  spiri- 
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tual  advisor  of  these  village  souls  for  the  last  forty  years, 
one  who  has  baptized  you  both  and  recently  united  you 
in  holy  wedlock.  Canada  is  a  nev/  and  a  wild  country, 
recently  wrested  from  its  savage  occupants,  without  any 
roads,  towns,  schools  or  churches  in  the  western  part  of 
it  which  they  want  to  colonize  v/ith  cur  people,  knowing 
that  we  are  a  hardy  race  accustomed  to  hard  labor  to 
eke  out  our  existence.  Although  Canada  is  an  English 
colony,  English  people  find  the  difficulties  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  that  in  spite  of  all  encouragement  and  material 
assistance  by  the  government,  they  still  consider  the 
Canadian  West  to  be  the  great  semi-arid  and  windswept 
steppes  where  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  deep 
with  snow  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  so  they  are 
quite  reluctant  to  settle  there. 

If  you  had  the  necessary  means,  you  could  probably 
start  a  cattle  ranch  over  there  or  buy  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  start  cultivating  land  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  h  ave  m  ich  left  after  you  pay  the  transportation  to  your 
so-called  promised  land.  Besides,  why  should  such  adven¬ 
turous  and  courageous  youth  personified  by  such  as  you 
Peter,  go  to  another  side  of  the  globe  to  wrest  a  living 
from  the  wilderness  instead  of  joining  hands  with  the  mil¬ 
lion  like  yourself  to  free  our  native  land  which  is  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies?  Why 
not  become  masters  instead  of  being  slaves  and  reap  the 
bounteous  produce  from  our  soil?  Think  of  it  children 
before  you  leave”. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Peter 
raised  his  dovmcast  eyes  towards  his  wife,  as  if  for 
guidance,  and  noticing  an  unshaken  resolution  in  them, 
said,  "No,  Father,  we  are  decided  already  and  will  go 
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no  matter  what  happens.  We  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
since  we  are  accustomed  to  hard  work,  I  am  sure  that 
with  God's  blessing  we  shall  succeed.  It  is  true  that  our 
country  needs  fighters  for  its  freedom,  but  I  like  peace, 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  with  us  here  for  decades  to 
come.  In  the  new  country  which  is  under  the  strong  arm 
of  Britain,  we  certainly  will  find  permanent  peace  and 
freedom  of  speech,  faith  and  enterprise,  and  great  op¬ 
portunities  for  an  honest  v/orker.  They  also  give  away 
free,  large  parcels  of  land,  and  one  may  choose  from 
grassy  plains,  forest,  or  meadow  land.  Please  do  not  dis¬ 
courage  us  Father  as  we  have  made  up  our  minds. 

The  reverend  old  man  rose  from  his  seat  and  in  order 
to  divert  their  attention  from  his  bespectacled  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  with  tears  of  admiration  for  these  two  stout  hearts, 
picked  up  a  cherry  blossom  and  pretended  to  inhale  for  a 
moment,  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the  flower. 

"Well  then,”  he  said  "I  see  it  is  quite  useless  to  try 
to  dissuade  you  but  remember  this,  my  children;  that  in 
your  new  adopted  fatherland,  even  if  you  succeed  and 
prosper  there,  do  not  forget  the  Faith  of  your  fathers  and 
teach  your  offspring  to  love  besides  their  new  fatherland, 
the  land  of  their  predecessors,  and  give  it  all  the  spirit¬ 
ual  assistance  they  can  i  ntT  it  is  a  free  country  also.” 

Nastia  who  1  a  i  been  sitting  quietly  in  humble  at¬ 
tention,  now  spoke  up,  "You  may  rest  assured  Father 
that  as  long  as  we  live,  we  will  carry  your  last  words  of 
advice  deep  in  our  hearts.  And  now  father  do  us-a  final 
favor.  The  task  before  us  is  great,  and  nothing  will  ren¬ 
der  us  greater  help  in  trying  moments  than  your  father¬ 
ly  blessing.” 

The  young  couple  knelt  before  the  priest,  who  with 
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arms  raised  before  him,  solemnly  pronounced  "Almight- 
ly  God  Who  have  led  Your  Chosen  people  to  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Land  and  have  also  shielded  our  forefathers 
throughout  so  many  centuries  from  the  savage  Asiatic 
hordes,  heed  the  prayer  of  Thy  humble  servant  and  ex¬ 
tend  Thy  generous  blessing  to  Thy  servants  Peter  and 
Nastia  and  let  Thy  Grace  attend  Iheir  enterprise  in  the 
New  World.” 

After  making  a  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross  over  them,  he 
produced  from  the  folds  of  his  garments  a  tiny  crucifix, 
and  giving  it  to  Nastia,  said,  'Tn  your  trying  moments,  if 
everything  else  fails,  turn  to  this  for  help  in  true  faith  and 
your  burdens  will  be  greatly  relieved." 

Several  days  later,  Yarema's  having  disposed  of 
their  tiny  estate,  selling  most  of  it  to  their  relatives,  were 
speeding  westwards  on  a  train  to  their  unknown  desti¬ 
nation. 

The  journey  fromLwiwto  the  Belgian  point  of  Ant¬ 
werp  was  uneventful.  Yarema's  met  on  the  way  many 
more  semi-exiles  like  themselves  leaving  their  country 
for  the  unknown.  For  the  first  time  they  saw  such  large 
cities  as  Vienna,  Munich  and  others,  admiring  the  beauty, 
cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 

In  Antwerp  they  embarked  on  a  small  German 
tramp  steamer  and  after  eighteen  days  of  unendurable 
misery,  again  felt  the  solid  earth  under  their  feet  in 
Halifax.  Many  times  their  hopes  met  with  bitter  disap¬ 
pointments  before  they  reached  Winnipeg.  The  wilds  of 
Northern  Ontario  were  still  covered  with  snow  and  that 
thousand  mile  stretch  of  dreary  rock  and  muskeg  inspir- 
eda  bitter  dislike  for  Canada  and  all  its  imaginary  wealth. 
To  add  to  their  disillusionment,  they  understood  not  a 
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single  word  of  the  unfamilar  English  language.  There  was 
no  one  to  explain  to  them  that  they  were  soon  to  emerge 
from  the  rocky  waste  and  arrive  on  a  rich  prairie  step¬ 
pe  soil  which  in  richness  and  productivity  compared 
favrorably  with  that  of  their  native  land. 

Four  decades  later,  Nastia;  altiiough  worn  with  age 
and  hard  labor  but  with  brilliant  and  smiling  eyes,  told 
her  inquisitive  grandchildren  that  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  her  life  was  when  enroute  to  Western  Can¬ 
ada  their  train  emerging  from  the  great  rocky  waste, 
rolled  into  a  land  of  large  green  wheat  fields  and  well- 
started  gardens:  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

Most  of  our  new  arrivals  would  have  gladly  remain¬ 
ed  in  Winnipeg  with  its  countryside  so  closely  resemb¬ 
ling  that  of  Western  Ukraine,  but  the  emigration  officials 
told  them  through  a  German  interpreter  that  their  desti¬ 
nation  was  another  thousand  miles  further  west. 

With  heavy  hearts  after  a  couple  days  of  'restless' 
rest  our  travel-weary  friends,  cheered  somewhat  by 
Nastia  with  her  everpresent  smile  and  ready  word  of 
encouragement  to  everyone,  boarded  the  train  again  for 
the  last  and  seemingly  longest  stage  of  their  journey.  A 
few  hours  out  of  Winnipeg  they  could  see  nothing  but 
endless,  wind-swept  prairie  with  scattered  carcasses  and 
skeltons  of  range  caiile  that  veie  uneb'e  to  survive  an 
unsually  severe  winter.  Here  and  there  they  saw  an  odd 
cowboy  with  sun  browned  features  and  dressed  in  bar¬ 
baric  attire. 

On  the  tenth  of  June  1901,our  party  arrived  at  their 
temporary  destination  and  end  of  the  steel:  Tirathcona. 
Immediately  they  were  directed  to  a  large  frame  build¬ 
ing  to  rest  up  after  their  trip.  Peter  started  out  in  search 
of  a  shop  to  buy  -food  while  Nastia  was  left  to  unpack. . . 
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The  first  little  building  on  the  corner,  looking  pretentious 
with  a  false  front,  proved  to  be  a  general  store  in  which 
Peter,  with  the  aid  of  much  gesLiculation  bought  some 
bread,  tea,  sugar,  a  dozen  of  eggs  and  a  piece  of  salt 
pork,  -  all  'h  s  for  sixty-five  cents.  To  this  consternation, 
Peter  disccv3red  that  he  had  only  ten  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents  left  with  which  to  begin  life  in  this  strange 
land.  The  kindly  old  grocer  noticed  the  uneasiness  in 
Peter's  face  after  he  had  counted  the  money  started  ask¬ 
ing  him  some  questions,  but  all  in  vain  as  Peter  under¬ 
stood  nothing.  Apparently  he  wished  to  know  if  he  was 
married  and  had  children,  for  just  then  a  young  woman 
passed  by  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  so  the  old  grocer 
pointed  to  Peter  and  then  to  the  little  boy  saying  "Yes?" 
This  conveyed  noihing,  but  v/ishing  to  relieve  the  situ¬ 
ation  said  "Yes",  a  word  he  had  heard  so  many  times  on 
the  train.  The  grocer  immediately  took  out  a  large  paper 
bag  and  filling  it  with  cookies,  candy,  peanuts  and  ap¬ 
ples,  gave  it  to  Peter  saying,  "This  is  for  your  children, 
John." 

Peter  took  the  bag  with  a  little  hesitation  and  again 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  money,  but  the  kind  old  man 
stopped  him  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  said  he  did 
not  want  any  money.  Peter  thanked  him  with  a  bow  of 
his  head  and  a  smile  and  left. 

Nearing  the  big  house  where  he  left  his  wife,  Peter 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  Nastia  outside  with  all  their 
baggage,  vigorously  dusting  it  with  all  her  might. 

"What  has  happened,  Nastia,  have  they  turned  you 
out  while  I  was  away?" 

"No  Peter,  nobody  turned  nie  out  but  this  place  is 
full  of  little  insects  whose  company  you  surely  would  not 
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appreciate/' 

"But  Nastia,  we  have  no  other  place  to  go  and  then, 
what  shall  we  do  with  all  these  provisions  I  bought?" 

"I  would  rather  stay  in  the  open  than  go  back  into 
this  house.  But  Peter,  what  have  you  got  in  all  these 
bags,  you  must  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  for  all  this." 
So  he  explained  to  her  how  he  bought  the  things  he 
wanted  and  included  the  episode  of  the  bag  of  sweets. 

"Ach,  you  are  slupid",  said  Nastia  "I  am  sure  he 
asked  you  if  you  had  a  family  and  because  you  said  "yes", 
he  gave  this  bag  for  your  children." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  Nastia,  I  must  take  it  back  to 
him."  And  v/ithout  waiting  for  a  reply,  Peter  took  the 
huge  bag  back  to  the  store.  Fortunately  for  Peter,  there 
was  in  the  store  at  that  time  a  young  Czech  farmer  who 
could  speak  English  and  helped  both  parties  in  a  con¬ 
fused  situation: 

"But  you  needn't  bring  them  back,"  said  the  gro¬ 
cer,  "Even  if  you  have  no  children,  you  may  have  it 
with  your  wife." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Peter,  "but  my  conscience  would 
have  been  uneasy  accepting  things  under  false  pre¬ 
tences." 

"Ask  him  where  they  are  staying,"  said  the  grocer 
to  the  Czech. 

"V7e  really  have  noplace  to  slay  except  the  immig¬ 
ration  hall  over  there,  but  the  place  is  full  of  lice  and 
bugs  that  we  will  likely  stay  out  in  the  open;  anything  is 
preferable  to  that  filth." 

The  Czech  translated  to  the  old  man  what  Peter  had 
said  as  best  as  he  could.  The  kind  old  man  thought  a 
moment  and  then  said,  "I  have  a  little  warehouse  at  the 
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back  of  my  store  v/hich  I  never  use.  Tell  him  to  move 
their  belongings  in  there  and  use  it  as  their  sleeping 
quarterr  and  as  for  cooking,  they  are  welcome  to  use  my 
cookstove  which,  being  a  bachelor,  I  seldom  use  myself. " 

Peter,  his  eyes  glov\7ing  with  gratitude  said,  "Diakoo- 
you  Vam  Pane'"  and  tried  to  kiss  the  old  man's  hand, 
which  the  grocer  declined  with  some  embarrassment. 
He  told  Peter  that  expressing  gratitude  in  such  fashion 
w’as  not  practised  in  this  country.  Peter  then  thanked  him 
again  and  in  a  moment  was  almost  running  to  carry  the 
good  nevv?s  to  Nastia,  who  was  already  growing  impatient 
and  anxious  to  get  out  of  sight  of  so  many  passers-by. 

In  a  short  while  they  v>reie  comfortably  installed  in 
Mr.  HalPs  warehouse  (for  that  was  the  kind  gentleman's 
name)  and  Nastia  was  busy  preparing  a  late  dinner 
which  was  to  be  the  first  meal  prepared  by  her  in  Cana¬ 
da. 

Early  the  next  morning  Peter  awoke  much  refresh¬ 
ed  after  the  first  peaceful  night  in  more  than  five  weeks 
and  deciding  to  get  up  as  quietly  as  possible  so  as  not 
to  awaken  his  wife,  was  much  surprised  to  notice  that 
she  was  already  up  and  out  of  bed.  He  called  her  by  name, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  He  diessed  hurriedly  and  came 
out,  but  still  could  not  see  her.  Going  tovv^ards  the  front 
of  the  store  he  at  last  found  her  with  a  big  bowl  ofv/ater 
busy  washing  the  big  show  window  in  the  store,  which, 
by  the  way,  surely  needed  it. 

"Nastia,  dear,  why  did  you  get  up  so  early?  You 
certainly  need  a  good  rest  after  this  miserable  journey." 

"I  did  have  a  good  rest  Peter,  and  I  thought  I  better 
make  some  use  of  myself  here  as  you  well  know  we  have 
no  money  to  pay  for  our  lodging.  As  soon  as  the  old 
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man  goes  to  work,  I  will  clean  up  his  living  quarters,  too. 
You  could  do  some  work  too.  See  that  pile  of  logs  at 
the  back.  I  think  they  are  to  be  cut  into  firewood  and  the 
saw  is  there,  so  you'd  better  go  and  saw  wood  for  him. 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  pleased." 

"All  right,  Nastia,  let  us  hurry  then  for  we  must  go 
across  the  river  to  Edmonton  and  somehow  find  that  of¬ 
fice  where  they  give  land  called  homesteads,  for  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  as  that  is  all  the  money  we  have  left." 

That  same  afternoon,  while  crossing  the  river  on  a 
ferry,  the  Yarema's  met  again  their  friend  the  Czech 
v/ho  readily  agreed  to  help  them  all  he  could  in  select¬ 
ing  their  homestead.  He  also  told  Peter  that  he  met  many 
Ukrainians  already,  and  most  of  them  settled  somev\rhere 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  Edmonton.  The  Czech  advised 
Peter  to  go  and  see  the  land  before  he  filed  on  it  but  Peter 
laughed  at  the  idea  and  using  his  old  country  standard  of 
land  valuation,  said  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  was  big  enough  to  make  a  living  on,  even  if  it  was 
in  the  worst  locality. 

After  climbing  a  steep  bank  on  the  north  side,  Peter 
was  shown  where  the  Dominion  land  offices  were.  In  the 
offices,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  they  were  given 
plans  and  charts  showing  where  there  still  was  open  land 
that  was  wooded.  He  preferred  woodlands  because  in 
the  country  he  came  from,  the  wood  was  very  expensive 
and  he  often  had  to  pay  a  v/hole  month's  wages  for  a 
load  of  firewood.  The  official  told  him  that  such  land  was 
situated  about  seventy  five  miles  due  east  of  Edmonton 
in  the  Vermhlion  Valley.  Peter  promptly  paid  the  ten  dol¬ 
lars  entry  and  became  the  proud  owner  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  woodland  which  he  never  saw  but  be.’' 
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fore  the  door  of  the  office  closed  behind  him,  he  realized 
that  he  had  only  fifty  cents  left  to  capitalize  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  'large  farm/ 

From  the  office  they  went  downtown]  in  search  of 
someone  who  would  by  chance  travel  that  way  or  would 
at  least  show  them  the  way  to  their  new]  home.  A  few 
blocks  from  the  office  they  saw  a  large  livery  barn  and 
among  other  vehicles,  Nastia  noticed  one  indentical  to 
those  used  in  her  native  land. 

"Look  at  this  wagon  Peter,  I  am  sure  it  belongs  to 
some  Ukrainian  settler."  Peter,  his  hear  cheating  voilent- 
ly  with  joy  of  anticipation  ran  to  the  wagon  in  great 
strides,  only  to  notice  a  little  boy  sleeping  peacefully  on 
the  hay  inside  the  rack.  The  boy  must  have  been  feasting 
cn  chccolate  and  candies  before  he  fell  asleep  because 
his  face  was  well  smeared  with  brown  and  red  coloring 
which  attracted  myriads  of  flies,  but  that  did  not  disturb 
his  slumber  and  he  was  evidently  dreaming  of  more  can¬ 
dy,  judging  by  a  broad  smile  on  his  childish  face. 

While  Peter  and  Nastia  were  discussing  in  a  low 
voice,  the  advisability  of  av/aking  the  child,  a  mosquito 
of  extraordinary  proportions  alighted  on  the  tip  of  the 
boy's  nose.  With  a  familiar  Ukrainian  oath,  the  boy  ab- 
rutly  awoke  and  looked  in  curiosity  at  the  two  strangers. 

"Who  are  you  and  whom  are  you  looking  tor?" 
said  the  boy  in  Ukrainian. 

"W’’e  just  came  from  the  old  country,"  said  Nastia, 
and  are  looking  for  some  one  who  would  take  us  to  our 
homestead  away  east  of  here  in  a  district  called  "Far- 
milia."  (It  was  a  corrupted  name  for  Vermilion  Valley 
used  long  afterwards  by  the  elder  Ukrainian  settlers.) 

"We  are  from  'Farmilia',  too,"  replied  the  boy,  warm- 
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ing  up  to  an  outburst  of  pent-up  conversation.  "We  set¬ 
tled  there  a  year  ago  and  now  we  already  have  a  team 
of  horses  and  a  little  colt  but  our  wagon  is  old  and  not 
strong  enough  for  these  bad  roads,  so  my  father  and  I 
came  to  Edmonton  to  buy  a  new  wagon  and  a  machine 
to  cut  hay  v/ith.  Canada,  you  know,  is  much  better  than 
the  old  country.  My  father  has  a  gun  at  home  with  which 
he  shoots  wild  ducks  and  geese  and  rabbits  and  some¬ 
times  a  deer  in  v/inter,  and  they  never  put  him  in  jail 
on  account  of  it,  as  "they"  used  to  in  the  old  country..' ' 

The  boy  would  have  rambled  on  forever,  but  then 
his  father  came  to  the  v^^agon  v/ith  a  number  of  parcels 
in  both  hands.  He  was  a  tail  man  of  about  forty  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  weather-beaten  brown  face,  but 
kindly  and  ever  smiling  blue  eyes.  He  was  glad  to  see 
anyone  from  his  native  land  and  heartily  shook  hands  with 
Nastia  and  Peter  as  if  they  had  been  old  comrades. 

The  boy's  father  said  his  name  was  Hritz  Lebed  and 
that  he  came  from  Yarema's  neighboring  country  two 
years  ago.  After  a  short  conversation  it  was  agreed,  to 
the  great  delight  of  Stephan  (for  that  was  the  boy's  name) 
that  Lebed  should  take  Yarema's  to  their  homestead,  but 
as  Peter  had  no  money,  he  promised  to  help  Lebed  har¬ 
vest  his  wheat  of  which  he  already  boasted  four  acres. 

Early  next  morning,  Lebed  and  his  ever-inquisitive 
Svephan  arrived  in  a  new  wagon  in  front  of  Hall's  store 
to  take  up  the  Yarema's  and  their  baggage  to  the  final 
end  of  their  journey  which  was  to  become  in  the  near 
future,  the  thriving  and  prosperous  community  of  New 
Kiew. 


^  » 
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On  a  commanding  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  which  resembles  in  some  respects,  the  site  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Ukrainian  capital,  stands  an  imposing  though  not 
very  large  Ukrainian  Catholic  church  of  New  Kiew,  built 
in  a  bsantitul  Byzantine  style,  with  a  tail  cupola  which 
can  be  seen  many  miles  away. 

It  is  a  loie'y  Sunday  morning  in  June  and  the  big 
churchyaid  is  filled  almost  to  capacity  with  cars  of  all 
descriptions.  The  church  itself  cannot  accommodate  all 
attendants  and  many  of  them  have  to  stand  outside  for 
whom  a  temporary  shade  of  trees  is  provided. 

To-day,  the  New  Kiew  Parish  celebrates  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  its  inception  by  the  true  pioneers  of  whom 
only  a  snail  number  is  still  present.  During  Holy  Mass 
everybody  stands  in  silent  tribute  while  Father  Skaletsky 
reads  the  names  of  those  pioneers  who  were  already 
summoned  by  the  Creator  to  receive  their  just  and  final 
reward. 

Among  those  m.enticned  are  the  familiar  names  of 
Peter  Yarema  and  Hrilz  Lebed. 

After  Holy  Mass  a  m_emorial  dinner  will  be  served 
in  the  parish  hall  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  picnic  sponsored  by  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Youth  Lsague. 

Apart  from  the  crowd  in  the  shade  of  green  poplars 
surrounded  by  her  numerous  grandchildren  sits  a  vene¬ 
rable  old  lady  trodden  with  age  and  trials  of  life,  and  if 
it  wasn't  for  those  brilliant  and  smiling  eyes,  it  would  be 
almsot  impossible  to  recognize  in  her  the  lovely  young 
bride  of  Peter  Yarema  forty-five  years  ago.  The  youngest 
in  the  group,  her  great-grandchild  creeps  into  her  lap  and 
asks,  "Grannie,  why  were  there  so  many  tears  in  your 
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eyes  while  in  church  to-day?" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,  little  dear.  I  had  a  fleeting  little 
wish.  I  wished  that  Peter,  I  mean  your  great-grandfather, 
could  be  present  here  to-day.  How  proud  he  would  have 
fait  to  see  the  acheivements  for  which  he  laid  the  founda- 
torty  years  ago. 

WM.  STEBLYK 
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The  First  to  Battle  The  Schemes  o§  Hitler 

COMrVtEMORATENG  THE  FOURTH  A  N  N  I  VERSA  R  Y  OF  T  H  E 
CARPATHO  UKRAINJAN  FREE  STATE 

This  was  back  in  the  year  of  1939.  The  month  was 
March.  Hitler  made  another  of  his  tricky,  treacherous 
moves  planned  to  create  a  dominating  Germany  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  rights  and  fate  of  other  countries. 

This  time  it  was  against  Carpatho  Ukraine,  a  country 
which  after  centuries  of  serfdom  was  gradually  reviving 
to  its  normal  state  of  freedom.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Reich  that  this  freedom  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  century 
old  enemy  and  a  statellite  of  the  Axis.  So  Hungary  invad¬ 
ed  Carpatho  Ukraine. 

Simultaneously  Hitler  sent  a  message  to  the  Uk¬ 
rainian  President  Rev.  A.  Y/oloshyn  "advising''  him  to 
offer  no  resistance.  The  President  however  was  fully 
aware  of  the  vile  scheme.  He  commanded  the  youthful 
Ukrainian  army  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

The  battle  raged  for  several  months  with  all  the 
sacrificing  heroism  of  the  people  fighting  for  their  rights 
on  one  hand  and  the  brutal  cruel  force  on  the  other. 

In  the  end  the  oppressors  were  victorious.  The 
Carpatho-Ukrainians  were  forced  again  to  slavery  of  want 
and  fear.  But  only  after  they  had  done  their  part,  again¬ 
st  a  well  organized  and  superior  foe. 

Now  they  await  the  day  of  justice  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  shall  restore  them  the 
freedom,  lost  in  this  common  struggle  of  the  freedom- 
loving  nations. 

FATHER  BERNARD  O.  S.  B.  M. 
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A  PATIENT’S  DIARY 
Sunday,  October  14. 

A  long  spell  of  miserable  weather  finally  gave  way  to 
that  long-awaited  season  of  Indian  Summer.  The  beauty 
of  the  day  gave  rre  an  inspiration.  I  decided  to  put  an  end 
to  my  own  miseries  resulting  from  a  bad  state  of  health, 
and  to  finally  allow  myself  to  be  operated  on.  I  got  my 
nephew  to  drive  the  car  and  take  me  to  hospital.  Pete 
was  net  in  his  most  talkative  mood,  due  to  a  kink  in  his 
recent  affair  of  the  heart,  I  suspect,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  tactics,  could  not  be  cajoled  into  conversation.  So  I 
did  all  the  necessary  talking  to  preserve  a  cheerful  front, 
but  as  we  gradually  approached  the  hospital,  my  urge 
to  talk  gradually  petered  out  and  I,  too,  subsided  into 
solemn  quietude. 

A  slight  lurch  accompanied  by  a  squeal  of  brakes 
reminded  me  that  we  were  in  front  of  the  hospital.  The 
external  beauty  of  the  building  suddenly  took  on  an 
imaginary  appearance  of  artificiality  to  camouflage  a 
domicile  of  souls  in  pain  and  misery.  I  hesitated  for  an 
instant  and  reached  for  another  cigarette  which  would 
be  a  fair  excuse  to  stay  out  a  little  while  longer. 

Finally  I  coughed,  cleared  my  throat  and  started 
towards  those  cold  and  ominous  stone  steps  leading  to 
the  entrance.  To  fortify  myself  with  the  necessary  courage 
and  confidence,  I  turned  on  the  tap  to  my  rather  sadly 
depleted  mental  reservoir  and  began  to  whistle.  I  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  this  outward  manifestation  was  physi¬ 
cally  impossible  due  to  a  cold  sore  on  my  lower  lip,  so  I 
quit  and  started  goose-stepping  instead.  Ultimately  I 
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gained  the  interior  of  the  hospital  where  the  office  girl 
promptly  informed  me  that  visiting  hours  were  over  and 
that  I  had  t )  go  back.  Apparently  my  goose-stepping  a- 
chieved  in  her  case,  an  attitude  which  was  alien  to  my 
original  intention. 

Then  one  of  the  sisters  put  in  an  appearance  and 
after  a  lengthy  explanation,  I  finally  managed  to  convince 
her  that  I  was  sick  and  in  due  course  I  found^myself  neat¬ 
ly  tucked  in  bed. 

My  first  initiation  to  hospital  routine  was  supper  in 
bed,  of  which  I  made  a  hearty  meal.  Shortly,  my  doctor 
came  in  with  the  information  that  I  was  to  submit  to  an¬ 
other  X-ray  in  the  morning.  Being  aquainted  with  the 
not- very-pleasant  preparation  prior  to  an  internal  X-ray 
from  previous  experience,  this  news  was  not  at  all  wel¬ 
come.  Sure  enough  in  a  lew  minute  there  appeared  sat 
my  side,  one  of  those  female  angels  of  mercy  with  a 
stout  glass  of  that  repulsive  concotion  of  milky  hue  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  yellowish  dre  ssing,  and  commanded  me  to 
drink  it  to  the  last  drop.  I  was  just  commencing  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  of  verbal  denial,  that  being  my  habit  of  coun¬ 
ter-attacking  like  gestures  of  my  beloved  spouse  at  home, 
but  even  before  I  had  opened  my  mouth,  she  stopped  me 
short  (unlike  my  beloved  spouse  at  home)  with  that  love¬ 
ly  yet  commanding  smile  peculiar  to  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fession,  so  I  closeb  my  eyes  and  drained  the  cursed  liquid 
to  the  bottom.  My  angel  was  still  smiling  at  me  when  I 
opened  my  eyes,  but  1  could  not  help  thinking  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  while  rinsing  my  mouth  to  exterminate  the  awful 
taste,  that  she  must  have  been  one  of  those  proud  angels 
driven  into  exile  by  St.  Michael. 

I  then  put  my  lights  out  and  tried  to  get  some  sleep 
without  success.  In  the  adjoining  room  there  was  a  squaw 
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with  a  beautiful  curly-haired  white  skinned  papoose 
which  was  crying  at  the  top  of  its  voice  all  night  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  skin  disease,  which,  if  I  was  a  doctor, 
(fortunately  I  am  not)  I  would  have  attributed  to  a  dis¬ 
agreement  of  two  racial  blood  strains. 

Monday,  October  IS. 

After  a  short  nap,  I  aw'oke  in  the  morning  to  find  a 
bowl  of  hot  water  and  soap  beside  my  bed.  Not  being  too 
fond  of  washing,  I  nevertheless  got  up  and  performed  the 
necessary  ablutions,  expecting  my  breakfast  to  follow 
immediately.  Breakfast  was,  however,  not  forthcoming 
so  I  kept  on  smoking.  Then  I  awoke  to  the  realization 
that  I  had  not  yet  said  my  Pater  Noster.  I  lifted  my  eyes 
to  a  little  picture  in  front  of  my  bed  representing  Our 
Saviour  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  Then  a  thought  came 
to  me.  How  many  millions  of  humble  beings  like  myself 
have  been  secretly  weeping  and  praying  over  the  terri¬ 
ble  fate  of  our  enslaved  race?  Have  they  all  been  pray¬ 
ing  in  vain?  A  confusion  of  thoughts  followed  in  its  wake. 
Amongst  others,  I  thought  of  the  Biblical  patient.  Job. 
Was  he  not  a  m^an  beloved  by  God?  Yet  when  God  test¬ 
ed  his  fortitude  to  the  utmost.  Job  did  not  break  down.  I, 
naturally  did  break  down  and  decided  from  now  on  to 
pray  the  Lord  to  love  our  enemies  more  and  more.  Just 
then  my  wufe  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  my  feeble 
mind  from  straying  too  far  into  unknown  regions;  to  bring 
it  back  to  where  it  properly  belongs,  that  is  to  to  the  farm 
yard  and  home. 

By  the  way,  my  breakfast  wasn't  destined  to  arrive 
to-day  at  all.  I  was  informed  later  that  it  was  because  an 
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X-ray  had  to  be  taken  of  me  and  it  shows  up  the  insides 
better  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  I  tried  to  argue  with 
them  that  they  were  wrong  -  what  utter  futility  to  try  to 
convince  a  woman. 

A  little  later  a  sister  of  inconsequent  stature  came 
in  with  a  wheel-chair  of  huge  proportions  in  comparison 
with  the  intention  of  taking  me  up  to  the  X-ray  rooms.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  her  that  it  would  look  extremely  comi¬ 
cal  to  see  her  little  being  struggle  behind  the  wheelchair 
loaded  with  a  big  carcass  like  me,  but  as  usual,  my  pro¬ 
testations  were  disregarded,  so  with  a  spirit  of  resignation, 
I  lowered  myself  into  the-  novel  instument  of  conveyance, 
manoeuvering  my  face  so  as  to  make  it  look  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Perhaps  the  onlookers  would  mistaken  me  for  a 
Chinese  Mandarin  in  a  rich  robe  with  a  silken  cord  tied 
around  him,  being  taken  to  a  shrine  in  a  rickshaw.  For¬ 
tunately,  Walt  Disney  was  not  at  hand  otherwise  we 
should  have  made  our  debut  into  the  movies.  Now  the 
X-ray  show  is  over  and  I  am  enjoying  my  dinner.  My 
wife  is  still  here.  Formerly,  I  made  a  noble  resolution  to 
share  my  dinner  with  her  but  then  seeing  the  quantity 
served  me,  I  somehow  didn't  manage  to  invite  her. 

After  dinner,  good  Father  B.  came  to  see  me.  He's 
got  a  wrong  impression  about  me  and  thinks  I  am  a  good 
old  boy,  but  I  being  exactly  the  contrary,  try  to  cultivate 
that  belief  in  him.  In  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  one  of 
our  leading  padagogues  in  the  district,  Mr.  C.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  many  scientific  problems  such  as  splitting  the 
atom  and  sawing  v/ood,  but  as  an  ordinary  layman  I 
will  not  understand  such  things.  I  will  not  dwell  long  at 
them.  Mr.  C.  by  the  way  is  the  rector  of  Kiew  Academy 
of  scientific  and  vocal  training  where  one  can  for  a  no- 
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minal  sum  be  trained  in  the  art  of  splitting  the  atom  or 
tanning  hides. 

That  same  evening  two  incidents  upset  me  a  little. 
My  doctor  told  me  that  the  X-ray  negatives  which  caus¬ 
ed  m.e  so  much  embarrassment,  were  not  very  clear  and 
secondly,  by  some  hint  of  my  very  diplomatic  better- 
half,  I  suspect,  told  me  that  I  smoked  too  much  and  that 
henceforth  my  "smokes"  would  have  to  be  rationed.  I 
happened  to  be  smoking  at  the  time  and  was  not  at  all 
displeased  v^ilh  the  idea.  Instantly  I  gave  away  my  re¬ 
maining  cigarettes  to  my  nurse,  who  agreed  to  give  me 
one  every  hour.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  finished  with  my 
cigarette  and  began  fishing  around  for  another,  but  alas, 
there  were  none.  I  had  to  face  a  grim  reality.  I  diligently 
searched  my  ash-tray,  to  see  if  I  could  possibly  salvage 
some  'butts',  good  enough  for  at  least  a  puff  or  two,  but 
they  were  all  very  economically  smoked  and  were  all 
too  shcrL.  At  the  very  bottom  I  found  the  doctor's  stub 
which  was  much  longer  as  his  smokes  are  not  rationed, 
and  lighting  it,  I  managed  to  puff  at  it  until  my  lips  were 
fried.  I  put  the  light  out  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  could 
not.  My  good  nurse  seemed  to  understand  my  sorrowful 
situation  and  administered  a  lullaby  in  the  form  of  some 
pills,  and  everything  was  soon  buried  in  sound  sleep. 

Tuesday,  ©ctober  16. 

The  morning  was  uneventful,  and  my  humor  had 
dvvindled  to  a  mere  nothing.  I  searched  the  ash-tray  se¬ 
veral  times  over  and  succeeded  in  unrolling  a  few  stubs 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  cigarette  out  of  them,  but  to  my 
sudden  grief,  I  discovered  that  I  had  no  cigarette  pa- 
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pers.  As  a  substitute,  I  used  a  piece  ofkleenex,  but  when 
lit,  it  exuded  such  a  thoroughly  putrid  odor,  that  I  threw 
it  away  with  a  favorite  remark  which  I  will  not  bother  to 
repeat  here.  I  wished  that  my  wife  was  there  so  that  1 
would  have  someone  on  hand  upon  whom  to  unload  my 
fury.  She  did  show  up  later,  however,  but  I  happened 
to  be  smoking  my  rationed  Buckingham  and  received 
her  in  a  friendly  state  of  mind  indeed. 

Towards  evening,  a  rare  incident  occurred.  Mrs.  C., 
my  ex-flame  of  twenty -five  summers  ago,  paid  me  a  visit. 
She  had,  she  told  me,  the  same  operation  1  was  await¬ 
ing  and  left  the  hospital  tv/o  or  three  weeks  before  I  came 
in.  Her  health  has  improved  much,  she  said  and  assur¬ 
ed  me  that  I,  with  my  strong  consiitution,  stood  a  much 
better  chance  than  she  did  with  her  frail  body  and  long 
undermined  health.  She  was  in  a  hurry,  and  in  spite  cf 
my  pleading,  said  good-bye  and  left. 

I  was  again  alone,  and  more  than  ever  craved  for  a 
smoke.  I  wanted  toletmy  mind  wander  twenty-odd  years 
back,  but  stumbled  over  the  lack  of  smoking  material 
again  and  could  make  no  headway,  lust  then,  to  my  de¬ 
light,  little  Miss  Y.  came  in  with  a  glass  of  water  and  ci¬ 
garettes.  She  gave  me  one  as  usual,  but  I  asked  for  a- 
nother.  She  is  of  a  very  generous  n  iture  or  else  she  took 
pity  on  my  occidental  human  weakness  and  gave 
me  another.  Instantly,  I  lighted  one  and  watching  the 
rings  of  smoke  curling  about  me,  settled  into  reminis¬ 
cence  of  my  last  visitor.  As  if  in  a  dream,  1  could  picture 
her  seated  beside  me  in  a  Targe'  second  hand  model  T 
without  a  top  and  a  broken  windshield  speeding  at  the 
top  of  its  three  cylinder  power  to  a  dance  fifteen  miles 
away,  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  dance.  I  was  not  a 
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bit  depressed  by  the  news,  as  I  could  not  dance  any¬ 
way,  but  my  fair  friend  was  vexed  beyond  measure,  for 
she  was  very  fond  of  dancing  and  would  have  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  had  a  wonderful  time  with  her  real  friend  of  whose 
existance  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time.  Then  we  started 
back  and  all  went  fine  until  we  started  climbing  the 
'Kindrat'  hill.  About  half-way  up,  the  motor's  effort  was 
finally  reduced  to  one  cylinder  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
I  got  out  to  crank  in  an  attempt  to  start  the  Ford  again 
and  told  my  lady  friend  to  press  on  the  brake  pedal.  With 
a  splutter  and  a  very  rebellious  cough  it  started,  but  she 
evidently  pressed  on  the  wrong  pedal,  for  before  I  had 
time  to  jump  in,  our  limousine  backed  into  the  ditch  and 
stopped  with  a  resounding  crash  as  it  struck  a  large 
boulder.  I  then  made  a  motion  that  we  let  the  motor  cool 
down  a  little  and  in  the  meantime  cuddle  a  little  closer 
together  to  keep  warm,  but  she  would  not  have  it  and 
said  that  if  I  couldn't  go  on,  she  would  walk  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  way.  With  a  heavy  heart,  I  persuaded  her  to 
lend  a  helping  shoulder,  and  our  combined  efforts  re¬ 
sulted  in  dislodging  my  horseless  buggy.  Presently  we 
started  up  and  were  smoothly  rattling  along  homeward 
without  any  lights  although  it  was  pitch  -  dark  by  then . 

I  would  have  probably  continued  musing  along 
this  vein  if  it  wasn't  for  my  doctor  who  came  in  to  tell 
me  that  the  operation  would  take  place  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  news  was  rather  disconcerting,  but  then  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  Friday  was  a  meatless  day  anyway,  so 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  pass  it  under  anaesthetics. 

After  a  bounteous  supper,  which  I  consumed  hearti¬ 
ly  (I  am  veiy  fond  of  eating,  you  know,  and  the  sisters 
seem  to  regard  me  as  a  doomed  man  judging  by  the 
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fact  that  they  provide  me  with  culinary  creations  of  the 
highest  order)  my  wife  and  nephew  came  in  to  see  me. 
My  wife  is  always  a  good  old  gal  and  used  all  the  arti¬ 
fices  at  her  command  to  encourage  me,  as  she  knows 
very  well  that  I  cannot  conscienciously  persuade  myself 
to  submit  to  a  surgical  carving.  Pete  was  in  very  high 
spirits.  Apparently  the  "kink"  was  now  unravelled . 

Wednesday,  October  17 

I  started  the  day  by  chasing  Miss  F.  all  over  the  cor¬ 
ridors  for  my  cigarettes.  (I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
perimissable  as  my  doctor  did  not  specifically  forbid  me 
chasing  girls.)  Evidently  she  grew  tired  of  having  me 
hound  her  footsteps  because  she  gave  me  back  both  the 
packages.  I  retired  to  my  room  and  enjoyed  many  deep 
puffs  regardless  of  what  Miss  F.  should  think  of  me. 'I 
think  she  is  experienced  enough  to  be  aquainted  with 
the  vagaries  of  human  nature  especially  those  embodied 
in  the  make  up  of  the  male  species  of  the  race,  and  will 
not  take  it  too  seriously. 

At  noon  a  new  patient  was  brought  in.  His  condition 
must  have  been  pretty  serious  as  he  was  brought  in  by 
ambulance  and  wheeled  up  on  a  stretcher.  They  placed 
him  in  a  ward  next  to  mine. 

During  the  atternoon  a  blind  patient  found  his  way 
into  my  ward  with  a  Ukrainian  periodical  in  his  hand 
and  asked  me  to  read  it  to  him.  I  gladly  consented,  but 
knowing  the  man  to  be  somewhat  'Red'  in  his  political 
convictions,  and  the  paper  being  a  Catholic  publication, 
I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  begin  with.  I  read  practically  the 
whole  first  page  and  then  asked  him  if  that  was  enough, 
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but  he  insisted  that  I  read  him  the  editorial.  I  turned  to 
page  four  and  there  saw  the  big  headline  reading: 

"The  former  editor  of  a  leading  communist 
paper,  "The  Daily  Worker''  of  New  York  is  a 
new  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  church  by  a  noted  Catholic  priest 
and  scholar  Mon.  Fulton  Sheen." 

I  suspected  that  this  article  might  be  embarrassing 
to  him  so  I  asked  whether  it  was  of  any  interest  to  him. 
Receiving  an  affirmitive  nod,  I  read  the  article  to  the 
end,  and  aftervrards  tried  to  explain  to  him  as  well  as  I 
could  that  there  were  many  more  noted  converts  like 
the  one  in  question.  This  resulted  in  a  mild  argument, 
at  the  end  of  which  I  seemed  to  notice  a  little  change  for 
the  better  in  the  poor  man.  Whether  my  humble  talk  will 
have  any  effect  upon  the  poor  wretch,  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  I  hope  in  God  it  will. 

My  wife,  Pete  and  Lil  visited  me  in  the  evening.  We 
ciiaited  for  about  an  hour  and  left,  after  which  I  tried  to 
get  some  sleep. 

Thursday,  Ostobar  18. 

The  day  of  my  opertion  is  rapidly  approaching  and 
I  am  resolved  to  be  very,  very  good.  I  got  up  at  five  this 
morning  and  meditated  on  my  sinful  past.  I  shaved,  dress¬ 
ed  and  was  soon  ready  for  Father  B.  who  came  in  to  hear 
my  confession.  I  v/ent  up  to  the  chapel  to  hear  Holy  Mass 
and  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Of  the  many  times  in 
my  life  that  I  have  Received,  I  truly  believe  that  was  the 
first  time  I  felt  so  near  to  my  Creator.  Now,  more  than 
ever  I  pity  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  Receive. 
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After  breakfast,  Miss  F.  reminded  me  that  I  should 
take  my  hot  bath.  She  ran  the  tub  for  me  as  liberally  as 
she  would  for  herself,  apparently  without  giving  thought 
to  my  size.  I  got  in  without  paying  much  attention  and 
would  surely  have  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  the  art 
of  swimming  the  knowledge  of  which  I  had  aquired  while 
still  a  youth.  I  noticed  that  the  tub  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  both  the  water  and  me.  Since  I  was  reluctant  to 
heave  myself  out,  the  water,  in  obedience  to  scientific 
laws  governing  such  matters,  overflowed  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  mess  of  the  bathroom  floor. 

Soon  as  I  got  dressed,  Mr.  M.  came  in  for  a  chat  and 
a  smoke,  lust  before  dinner  while  I  was  reading  to  my 
blind  friend,  my  boy  Pete  rushed  into  the  ward  breath¬ 
less  and  pale  with  the  news  that  Lillian  was  ill  and  that 
he  had  brought  her  to  the  hospital.  Now,  like  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  men  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  sharp 
temper  and  slow  wit,  I  am  sensitive  to  grievances  of 
others  caused  by  elements  other  than  myself,  got  badly 
excited  and  ran  down  to  the  first  floor  to  see  her.  Her 
condition  was  not  as  bad  as  Pete  portrayed  it  and  the 
doctor  assured  me  that  she  would  be  quite  all  right  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours. 

Back  in  the  corridor  I  found  little  Miss  Y.  looking 
for  me.  She  told  me  that  my  dinner  was  ready  and  was 
getting  cold.  That  magic  word 'dinner' instantly  brought 
me  back  to  normal,  and  I  hurriedly  made  my  way  up¬ 
stairs. 

After  consuming  the  contents  of  the  tray  I  tried  to 
take  a  nap,  but  a  vision  of  very  formidable  looking  carv¬ 
ing  knives  and  scissors  drove  away  all  thought  of  sleep, 
so  I  started  pacing  the  corridors  again.  Who  should  I 
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bump  into  but  one  of  my  co-citizens  of  New  Kiew  who 
came  in  to  see  a  lady  patient.  He  evidently  was  well- 
braced  for  the  occasion  and  over-fortified  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  tongue  became  somewhat  unwieldy 
to  say  nothing  about  his  knees. 

I  returned  to  my  ward,  wishing  that  someone  would 
bring  me  some  fortifying  'spirits'  in  order  to  brace  my¬ 
self  for  the  event  to-morrow.  In  the  evening,  Miss  F.  and 
Miss  F.  F.  (I  don't  know  if  the  latter  initials  are  correct, 
as  I  have  forgotten  her  name,  but  her  face  and  eyes  are 
so  full  of  mischief  that  I  have  decided  to  call  her  Funny 
Face.) 

The  two  fair  executioners  informed  me  that  they 
were  ready  to  prepare  me  for  the  operation.  Not  being 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  to  be  followed  I 
could  not  very  well  refuse.  They  promptly  dragged  in  a 
large  tray  upon  which  stood  a  lamp  and  a  package  of 
tools  which  might  well  come  from  the  down-town  barber¬ 
shop.  In  no  time  at  all  they  commenced  shaving  acres  of 
hair  on  my  expansive  carcass,  working  against  the  'grain' 
with  a  razor  which  was  badly  in  need  of  sharpening.  Af¬ 
ter  about  two  hours  of  torture  I  was  told  to  my  hor¬ 
ror  that  I  was  ready  for  the  operation.  To  my  horror  in¬ 
deed,  as  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  operation  was  al¬ 
ready  over.  Thanks  to  my  skillful  surgeons,  the  opera¬ 
tion  itself  was  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the  prelimi¬ 
naries. 

lust  before  they  left  me  in  peace,  I  persuaded  my 
features  to  produce  a  smile  and  knowing  that  at  least 
one  of  them  was  a  good  catholic,  asked  them  to  pray 
that  my  operation  be  successful.  They  very  faithfully 
promised  to  do  so,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  mo- 
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ment  my  only  desire  was  to  pull  through  so  that  in  some 
future  time  I  might  be  able  to  repay  them  by  administer¬ 
ing  to  them  at  least  a  fraction  of  a  similar  operation. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  secretly  getting  a  little  cold 
somewhere  around  the  region  of  my  toes  and  wished 
that  my  wife  was  present  with  her  ever  -  encouraging 
word,  but  she  wasn't  to  come  till  Friday  morning. 

Then  Father  B.  came  in,  and  in  a  masterly  way  as 
only  a  true  spiritual  father  can,  brought  me  real  words 
of  encouragement,  unlike  the  false  'spirits'  for  which  I 
craved  a  few  hours  previously.  He  promised  that  in  the 
morning  he  would  offer  a  Mass  and  special  prayers  on 
my  behalf  and  left  me  greatly  reassured  and  exalted  in 
spirit. 

That  night  I  slept  soundly  and  peacefully,  without 
any  aid  of  an  artifical  lullaby.  Just  before  I  fell  asleep,  a 
small  head  with  scanty  grey  hair  appeared  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  announced  that  the  affair  would  take  place  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  awoke  and  reached  for  some 
water  but  found  that  my  pitcher  and  glass  had  myster¬ 
iously  disappeared.  I  then  reached  for  my  cigarettes  and 
to  my  great  delight  found  that  they  were  still  there.  Af¬ 
ter  a  hearty  smoke,  I  tried  to  sleep  again  but  could  not. 
I  took  my  prayer  book  which  was  always  on  the  table  be¬ 
side  me,  but  very  seldom  used,  and  prayed  much  long¬ 
er  than  was  my  usual  habit.  Soon  I  realized  that  I  was 
getting  hungry,  but  I  reminded  myself  that  I  probably 
would  not  get  any  food  for  many  days  to  come.  So  I  kept 
on  smoking  till  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the  lighted  bulb 
in  the  ward. 

At  eight  o'clock,  my  tormentors  came  in  again  for 
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further  preparation  which  as  usual  did  not  meet  with 
my  approval.  After  a  thorough  scrubbing  they  tied  up 
my  head  in  white  exactly  as  my  grandmother  used  to 
tie  hers  and  shoved  me  into  some  sort  of  oversized  lum¬ 
ber  socks  which  were  very  ill-fitting.  I  felt  more  like  a 
clown  at  a  circus  than  anything  else.  While  I  was  being 
fitted  into  this  outlandish  garb,  my  wife  came  in  and 
cheered  me  up  with  a  smile,  but  as  I  was  being  wheeled 
out  of  the  ward  I  noticed  that  her  smile  faded  out.  Just 
then  Father  B.  appeared  and  took  charge  of  her. 

Up  in  the  operating  room,  I  met  two  familiar  faces 
of  nurses  who  seemed  to  shew  uneasiness  at  being 
recognized  in  spite  of  their  big  masks,  knowing  very  well 
that  they  would  meet  with  my  revenge  in  a  better  world 
if  my  operation  happened  to  be  unsuccessful.  I  was  rol¬ 
led  atop  a  hard  table  and  saw  above  my  head  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  C.  who  covered  my  face  with  a  cold,  hard 
objectand  with  several  whiffs  of  some  fiendish  ill-smelling 
sluffl  lost  my  consciousness. 

The  fint  object  I  clearly  recall  when  I  first  regain¬ 
ed  my  consciousness  was  the  face  of  my  wife  beside  my 
bed  who  told  me  the  operation  was  over  and  that  every¬ 
thing  was  O.  K.  I  then  asked  what  day  and  time  it  was. 
She  told  me  that  it  was  12:30  P.  M.  and  that  it  was  still 
Friday.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  Miss  G.  with  a 
little  'kidney' bowl  ready  to  receive  my  first  'greetings.' 
She  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Violent  vomiting  followed, 
accompanied  by  a  terrible  pain  somewhere  in  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen,  after  which  I  sank  into  delirium. 

The  next  time  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  again  saw  my 
wife  in  exactly  the  same  position  she  was  before  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed  a  head  with  a  scanty  bit  of 
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hair  and  thin  face  which  I  recognized  to  be  my  doctor, 
who  was  explaining  to  my  wife  and  me  the  details  of  my 
operation.  I  also  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  not 
in  the  same  ward  as  before.  Instead  of  one  window  and 
brick  walls  on  the  outside,  I  saw  two  windows  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  light.  More  than  once  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  I  saw  Father  B's  head  in  the  partly  open  door  look¬ 
ing  at  me  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanish  again.  All 
this  time  I  was  tortured  with  a  terrible  thirst,  but  know¬ 
ing  that  I  could  not  have  any  water,  I  did  not  ask  for  any. 
In  the  evening  Mrs.  Z.  my  special  nurse  came  in  to  take 
charge  of  me  for  the  night.  She  is  a  noble  soul  enclosed 
in  a  little  body,  and  though  it  is  against  my  principles,  I 
cannot  help  envying  her  husband.  The  night  was  long 
and  comparatively  sleepless.  Mrs.  Z.  was  all  eyes  and 
ears  and  interrupted  her  crocheting  every  few  minutes 
to  supply  me  with  cold  water  with  which  to  rinse  and 
cool  my  mouth,  but  saw  to  it  that  I  would  not  swallow  a 
drop  of  the  life-giving  fluid. 

Saturday,  October  20th. 

Owing  to  slow  recovery  after  the  operation,  my  diary 
was  interrupted  and  will  ever  remain  incomplete.  I  could 
not  write  for  more  than  a  week  and  by  that  time  many 
interesting  events  were  forgotten.  My  wife  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  my  bedside  throughtout  the  day  for  four 
days  and  always  came  in  punctually  at  the  time  Mrs.  Z. 
was  about  to  leave  in  the  morning,  and  stayed  till  she 
came  back  on  duty  in  the  evening. 

I  clearly  recall  that  at  one  time  on  Saturday  Father  B. 
came  in  with  a  gentleman  from  Edmonton  whose  name 
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I  cannot  recollect  but  who  was  just  about  my  size  and  age, 
who  told  me  he  had  exactly  the  same  trouble  as  I  had, 
was  operated  and  now  was  in  better  health  than  ever 
before. 

"Another  two  days  or  so  and  you  will  be  feeling  a 
different  man,”  he  told  me.  This  sounded  a  bit  optimistic 
to  me  at  the  moment  but  proved  correct  a  couple  of  days 
later.  Apparently  Father  B.  brought  the  gentleman  in 
purposely  to  cheer  me  a  little  for  at  that  time  I  really  felt 
low  spiritually  if  not  physically.  My  thirst  was  gradually 
increasing  and  at  certain  times  I  was  tempted  to  cheat 
my  wife  and  nurses  and  swallow  the  water  given  me  to 
rinse  my  mouth.  Then  I  would  think  of  the  unhappy  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  who  saw  from  above  the  suffering  of 
his  form^er  master  but  could  not  help  him.  Then  I  felt 
thankful  to  my  fate  that  destined  me  never  to  be  rich, 
and  hoped  I  would  not  be  in  want  of  water  after  I  am 
taken  across  the  Great  Divine. 

Sunday,  Octobar  2lst. 

It  was  just  another  dull  day  lor  me  this  time.  In  the 
afternoon  Father  G.  of  Mundare  visited  me  and  wished 
me  speedy  recovery.  Later  on  that  same  afternoon  they 
gave  me  a  few  drops  of  hot  water  to  drink  and  it  tasted 
like  something  sent  down  straight  from  heaven.  In  the 
evening,  my  mother  and  kiddies  came  to  see  me.  My 
motherwasalways  very  fond  of  me  as  I  was  the  only  boy 
in  the  family,  and  seeing  me  in  my  condition,  broke  down 
and  sobbed.  This  was  not  very  encouraging  but  I  was  nev¬ 
ertheless  very  much  pleased  with  her  visit.  When  my 
visitors  departed,  Mrs.  Z.  came  in  and  tucked  me  in  for 
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the  night.  I  rested  a  little  better  that  night,  with  short 
snatches  of  sleep  now  and  then. 

Monday,  October  22nd. 

In  the  morning  I  felt  much  better  and  began  to  feel 
hungry  for  the  first  time  since  the  operation.  Mrs.  Z. 
brought  me  some  tea,  which  I  readily  consumed,  and 
askei  for  mora  but  st  e  shook  her  head.  Ai  usual,  at  eight, 
my  wife  came  in  and  was  delighted  to  see  me  in  better 
health  and  spirits.  However,  towards  noon  the  tide  turn¬ 
ed  and  I  was  seized  with  terrible  pains  and  occasional 
spasms  of  couging.  These  lasted  with  short  intervals  till 
evening. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  eldest  sister  and  her  husband 
came  to  see  me  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  always  loved 
her  dearly,  I  did  not  enjoy  her  visit  as  I  always  did  in 
my  better  days. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  pains  abated  somewhat  and 
I  felt  hungry  again.  Mrs.  Z.  brought  me  a  little  more  tea 
and  some  pills  after  which  I  rested  well  throughout  the 
night. 

Tuesday,  October  23rd. 

I  awoke  at  about  four  A.  M.  feeling  strong  but  very 
hungry,  and  told  Mrs.  Z.  so.  She  quietly  tiptoed  out  and 
in  a  moment  came  back  with  a  fat  glass  about  half-full  of 
orangeade  which  she  told  me  to  drink  slowly.  I  snatch¬ 
ed  the  glass  from  the  tray  and  before  she  picked  up  her 
knitting  again,  I  swallowed  it  all  in  one  gulp,  but  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  obedient,  carried  the  glass  several  times  to 
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and  from  my  mouth  hoping  also  that  each  time  a  drop  or 
two  would  collect  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  morning  I  had  my  first  breakfast  in  five  days. 
It  ccnsisted  of  only  one  course:  a  thin  soup  but  the  quan- 
ity  was  recompensed  by  quality.  For  dinner  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  some  jelly,  in  addition  to  soup  and  all  the  water 
I  cared  to  have.  I  was  also  permitted  to  take  ginger  ale. 

In  the  afterncon  and  evening  a  number  of  friends 
from  town  and  district  paid  me  a  visit  and  were  much 
appreciated.  After  a  three-course  supper  of  soup,  jelly 
and  tea,  we  talked  for  a  while  with  Father  B.  and  then 
Mrs.  Z.  re-adjusted  my  dressing  and  told  me  to  be  a  good 
boy  and  sleep.  Sleep,  however,  did  not  come  until 
about  eleven?.  M. 

Wednesday,  October  Z4th, 

At  three  A.  M.  I  was  awakened  by  a  certain  commotion 
in  the  corridor,  the  cause  of  which  I  never  learned,  and 
was  unable  to  sleep  again  that  night.  Surely,  a  peculiar 
type  of  people,  these  nurses  are.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
bit  inquisitive,  she  may  go  as  far  as  to  tell  you  her  age, 
or  the  number  of  beaux  she  has,  but  she  would  not  under 
any  circumstances,  answer  you  such  an  innocent  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  what  caused  the  commotion  outside  your  door. 
In  most  cases  you  have  to  wait  a  few  weeks  until  the 
'Observer/  reaches  you,  and  if  you  remember  the  date, 
you  will  likely  find  the  cause  of  the  commotion  in  one  of 
the  obituary  notices. 

After  breakfast,  my  brother-in-law  came  in  and  told 
me  that  he  had  brought  his  little  boy,  Bobbie,  to  get  his 
appendix  removed.  He  was  operated  about  one  P.  M. 
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I  had  no  visitors  that  afternoon  and  the  day  was  un¬ 
eventful.  In  the  evening  Father  B.  visited  me  and  we  chat¬ 
ted  for  a  while.  Mrs.  Z.,  my  special  nurse,  was  not  here 
any  more  as  she  thought  I  was  well  enough  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  nurses  on  general  duty,  while  she  had  to  take 
care  of  someone  else. 

1  did  not  get  much  sleep  that  night  and  the  night  it¬ 
self  seemed  much  longer  than  the  preceding  ones.  For¬ 
merly,  when  I  could  not  sleep  I  tried  to  drag  Mrs.  Z.  in¬ 
to  conversation  and  though  he  was  uncommunicative 
at  first,  we  talked  a  great  deal  after  I  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered.  Now  I  was  again  alone  and  had  to  call  for 
my  pills. 

Thursday,  October  2Sth. 

By  now  I  must  have  been  pretty  well  recovered,  jud¬ 
ging  by  the  fact  that  I  was  always  hungry  before  meals, 
although  my  menu  was  increased  in  variety  and  size.  I 
felt  a  craving  for  more  hospital  news  as  well  as  news 
from  the  out  side  world.  Being  already  disappointed  by  the 
nurses,  who  unlike  myself  were  not  much  good  at  gossip¬ 
ing,  I  asked  them  no  more  of  what  was  happening  around 
me.  I  got  on  good  friendly  terms  with  a  fellow  patient, 
hospital  handy-man  and  Mobile  Informatoin  Beaureau, 
known  to  all  patients  and  personnel  as  Mike.  He  not  only 
supplied  us  with  smokes  and  other  obtainable  luxuries, 
but  also  with  news  from  the  inside  and  outside  world. 

From  now  on,  life  became  more  than  a  mere  mono¬ 
tonous  existence,  as  I  came  to  know  everything  that  went 
on,  in  and  around  the  institution. 

I  was  allowed  more  visitors  now.  Lillian  and  Pete 
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visited  me  in  turns  every  day  after  school.  Also  little  Bob¬ 
bie's  grandmother  v/ho  stayed  to  chat  whenever  Bobbie 
fell  asleep. 

Another  frequent  visitor  of  mine,  was  a  distant  rela¬ 
tive  and  friend,  Paul,  who  was  also  a  patient  here.  He 
would  come  himself,  orbring  v/ithhim,  our  blind  friend 
to  discuss  our  farm  problems  together.  Alter  Paul  was 
discharged,  my  blind  visitor  learned  to  find  the  way  to 
my  ward  ky  himself  and  would  always  be  my  visitor  in 
the  morning  usually  with  a  new  paper  in  his  hand  which 
he  would  ask  me  to  read  for  him.  Very  often  he  would 
start  talking  politics  and  foreign  policies,  matters  with 
which  we  both  were  only  slightly  acquainted,  until  I  grew 
bored  and  tried  to  avert  the  talk  to  some  more  familiar 
^  topic.  When  he  would  stray  into  the  clouds  again,  I 
would  simply  tell  him  that  I  knew  less  than  nothing  about 
it  or  else  that  it  was  time  for  the  doctor  to  come  in  and 
change  my  dressing. 

Friday,  October  Zbth, 

It's  a  week  ago  today  since  I  had  my  operation.  I  felt 
strong  enough  to  get  up  and  walk  around  but  my  doc¬ 
tor  would  not  even  hear  of  it.  After  all  I  agreed  that  may¬ 
be  he  does  know  better,  so  I  did  not  ask  anymore.  Hun¬ 
ger  does  not  bother  me  any  more  as  I  am  getting  large 
meals  now,  and  sometimes  an  orange  in  between.  To-day 
among  other  visitors,  I  had  Mr.  M.  the  former  occupant 
of  my  v/ard  and  Mr.  R.  from  Lavoy.  My  wife  and  two 
younger  boys  came  to  see  me  and  all  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  the  progress  that  I  was  making. 

Father  B.  v/as  the  last  visit  m  that  night  and  after  de- 
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livering  to  me  a  short  sermon,  bade  me  goodnight.  Miss 
M.  then  came  in  and  fixed  me  up  for  the  night  with  the 
aid  of  a  long  needle  and  her  familiar  soothing  words, 
"Breathe  through  your  mouth".  More  than  once  I  was 
seized  with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  administer  a 
sound  slap  in  the  same  part  of  her  anatomy  where  I  got 
my  injection,  but  you  see  they  are  slick  about  it  and 
would  never  come  face  to  face  with  you,  but  usually  go  the 
opposite  side,  stab  you,  and  by  the  time  you  turn  around 
to  carry  out  the  good  resolution,  she  is  out  of  sight. 

Saturday,  October  27th. 

I  could  not  fall  asleep  till  some  time  past  midnight, 
but  was  awakened  by  the  westbound  train  early  in  the 
morning  as  usual.  By  now  I  was  smoking  as  heavly  as 
usual,  but  last  night  I  decided  not  to  smoke  before  break¬ 
fast,  tomorrow.  In  order  to  have  a  clean  conscience,  I 
ate  an  orange  called  it  breakfast,  and  took  a  smoke.  How¬ 
ever,  when  breakfast  arrived  a  few  hours  later,  I  con¬ 
sumed  it  and  called  it  the  continuation  of  the  first  one. 

In  the  evening,  Mrs.  P.,  Bobbie's  mother,  came  to 
see  me.  She  was  a  pitiful  sight.  She  had  a  serious  spin¬ 
al  operation  in  the  city  and  after  lying  on  trusses  for  seven 
weeks  was  now  wearing  a  cast  from  head  to  hips,  and  in 
this  state  could  hardly  move.  In  spite  of  all  this  she  was 
in  excellent  humor  and  was  glad  to  see  Bobbie  and  me 
progressing  so  well. 

In  the  evening  our  pious  little  Guardian  Angel,  Sis¬ 
ter  B.  appeared  in  the  ward  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  Receive  in  the  morning.  I  readily  consented,  as  now, 
more  than  ever  I  owed  thanks  to  my  God  and  Deliverer. 
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We  talked  a  little  while  about  minor  differences  in  our  re¬ 
spective  rites;  after  which  she  bade  me  goodnight  and 
with  that  heavenly  smile  of  which  she  alone  is  capable, 
left  the  room. 

Sunday,  October  27th. 

Thanks  to  some  unknown  reason,  the  west-bound 
train  was  late  this  mcrnirg  and  did  not  wake  me  until 
5:30  A,  M.  I  did  ro’:  reach  for  cigarettes  but  got  my 
prayer  book  and  started  praying.  But  bafcre  I  was  half¬ 
way  though,  there  appeared  iDetween  the  door  jamb  a  tray 
wrh  little  bottles  anda  b:g  needle  closely  followed  by  Miss 
M.  I  was  going  to  put  a  stiff  opposition,  but  soon  changed 
my  mind  and  submitted  patiently  turning  on  my  side 
remembering  that  this  was  my  seventy-seventh  injection 
and  that  Our  Saviour  said  at  one  time  that  we  should 
forgive  not  seven  but  seventy -seven  times:  So  I  decided 
to  hold  myself  in  check  until  the  seventy- eighth  time.  A 
while  later.  Miss  M.  appeared  again,  this  time  with  a 
conciliatory  smile  and  a  big  pitcher  of  water  and  new 
towels.  I  washed  my  face,  combed  my  rebellious  grey 
hair  and  relaxed.  It  was  very  quiet  at  the  moment  and  I 
could  hear  the  tinkle  of  a  tiny  bell  and  the  subdued  voice 
of  Father  S.  from  the  general  direction  of  the  chapel 
above,  which  I  took  for  commencement  of  Holy  Mass.  I 
reached  for  my  book  again  and  followed  the  Mass  to 
the  end.  It  proved  to  be  of  approximately  the  same  dura¬ 
tion  as  our  Mass  in  the  Greek  Rite,  at  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  acolyte  before. 

After  Receiving,  I  tried  to  pray  and  meditate  for  a 
while,  but  a  commotion  stirred  up  again  somewhere  and 
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I  took  to  smoking.  Breakfast  being  over,  I  enjoyed  anoth¬ 
er  cigarette  and  then  took  a  little  nap.  But  no  sooner  I 
closed  my  eyes,  I  saw  distinctly  a  horrible  old  Hallow¬ 
e'en  witch,  sailing  through  the  air  over  the  hospital  on 
a  broom.  Then  quietly,  she  slid  down  the  chimney  and 
appeared  in  the  front  of  my  bed  grinning  toothlessly,  and 
displaying  in  her  long  claws  a  large  injection  needle.  She 
I  even  said  something  to  me  but  I  was  so  terrified  that  I 
can  only  remember  two  words  which  sounded  something 
like  "breathe"  and  "mouth".  I  must  have  made  a  vio¬ 
lent  movement  before  I  awoke,  because  later,  when  my 
doctor  changed  the  dressing,  he  said  that  there  were  a 
few  stitches  broken  and  had  to  be  removed. 

Even  before  I  was  awake,  I  remember  my  grand¬ 
mother  who  was  a  very  practical  old  woman  and  taught 
me  many  things  of  which  the  present  generation  knows 
very  little  or  nothing.  Among  other  practical  things  she 
taught  me  how  to  ward  off  witches  and  other  evil  spirits. 
I  now  used  the  most  effective  'weapon'  and  it  worked 
marvellously,  for  the  nightmare  vanished  instantly. 
When  1  consulted  my  watch,  it  was  a  few  minutes  before 
nine,  and  just  about  time  for  someone  to  appear  with 
the  apparatus  to  administer  another  penicilin  treat. 

I  .had  to  act  quickly,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  raised 
the  head  of  my  bed  as  high  as  I  could,  tucked  the  cover¬ 
ings  all  around  me  and  decided  to  go  on  a  sit  down 
strike,  not  budging  an  inch.  (For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  know,  I  must  explain  here  that  penicilin  is 
injected  into  the  hips  only.)  Just  as  I  finished  my  prepa¬ 
rations  and  took  a  sigh  of  relief,  in  came  the  needle  fol¬ 
lowed  to  my  disappointment  by  Miss  G.  She  is  a  sweet 
little  being  who  can  easily  disarm  the  toughest  warrior 
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with  her  charming  smile.  Nevertheless,  I  coughed,  clear¬ 
ed  my  throat,  and  prepared  for  the  battle.  However,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  argument,  we  reached  a  compromise  without 
the  aid  of  any  outside  arbitration.  It  was  agreed  that 
if  I  submitted  this  time  further  treatments  would  be  dis- 
confnued.  Apparently,  it  was  the  doctor's  orders,  but  I 
still  cherish  the  belief  that  I  won  my  first  sit-down  strike. 

In  the  evening,  my  wife,  children  and  mother  visit¬ 
ed  me.  Mother  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  me  hale 
and  hearty  once  more  and  consequently  was  in  the  best 
of  humor. 

Monday,  October  S9th. 

Since  early  morning,  the  day  was  cold  and  dull,  the 
more  so,  because  I  until  now  stubbornly  insisted  that  the 
snow  would  melt  and  we  should  still  have  a  long  'Babine 
Leeto'  or  'The  Women's  Summer',  which  the  English  cor¬ 
ruptly  call  Indian  Summer. 

In  the  Ukraine,  after  the  fall  rains  are  over  there 
usually  CDmes  a  spell  of  warm  weather  during  which  it  is 
the  women's  duty  to  whitewash  their  houses,  both  out¬ 
side  and  inside  and  to  soak  the  season's  crop  of  hemp  in 
water  in  order  to  loosen  the  fibre  from  the  stem  and 
bleach  it.  W^hen  the  hemp  was  well  soaked,  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  water,  well  dried  in  the  sun  and  crushed,  so 
that  the  precious  fibre  was  taken  away  and  stored  for  the 
the  winter  to  be  then  spun  into  thread  at  the  so-called 
wetchernytsi  which  is  comparable  to  the  English  Spin¬ 
ning  Bee.  And  here  they  call  it  the  Indian  Summer. 
Pnooey!  What  a  corruption! 

While  1  was  thinking  about  the  injustice  done  to  our 
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OUR  SCHOOL 
1908  194S 


THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  IN  1344 

The  history  of  the  school  itself  would  not  be  comp¬ 
lete  without  recalling  briefly,  the  story  of  the  settlement 
known  at  present  as  New  Kiew  Community.  Early  in  the 
year  1903,  a  part/  ofsurvayors  aid  their  assistants  arriv¬ 
ed  from  Strathcona  which  was  then  the  nearest  point 
connected  by  railway  to  survey  the  district  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  thousands  of  land-hungry  immigrants  from 
'Western  Ukraine  who  were  freedom-loving  people  and 
could  no  longer  bear  the  oppression  of  the  semi-feudal 
system  of  the  late  Austrian  Empire  and  Polish  land¬ 
lords. 

At  that  time  this  district  presented  a  picture  quite 
unlike  the  one  we  are  now  familiar  with.  It  was  all  cov- 
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.  ered  with  foresls,  dotted  with  numerous  sloughs  and 
chains  of  lakes  connected  by  clear  water  creeks  and 
live  brooks,  many  of  which  thrive  i  with  smaller  variety 
of  fish.  There  were  no  roads  cf  any  kind  and  the  only 
traces  of  life  were  straight-troddan  bifialo  paths  across 
the  hi  Is. 

The  first  settlers  came  in  1901.  They  were  all  Uk¬ 
rainians  with  a  small  percentage  of  Poles.  Most  of  the 
settlers  had  arrived  by  1 902  and  in  the  summer  of  1903, 
the  Greek  Catholic  parish  was  organized,  the  members 
of  which  immediately  undertook  to  build  a  small  leg 
chapel  in  which,  upon  a  suggestion  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  little  classroom  was  partitioned  off,  but  owing 
to  the  inconvenience  and  lack  of  room^  was  never  used 
as  such.  In  the  meantime  the  children  were  iarghi  in 
Ukrainian  by  the  parents  at  home,  v/hile  an  occasional 
one  was  sent  to  the  Convent  School  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mary  Immaculate  at  Eeaver  Lake  near  the 
present  site  of  Mundare. 

Not  until  the  year  1908  was  the  preient  school  or¬ 
ganized.  The  preliminary  meeang  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  later  Pete  Steblyk,  where  the  first  school 
board  was  elected.  Those  elected  were  Jacob  Yuskew, 
Tymko  Yaremko  andiwan  Dziuba  as  chairman. All  these 
original  members  of  the  beard  ha\  e  passed  away  a  few 
years  ago.  The  first  secretary  -  treasurer  was  Peter 
Svarich  of  Vegreville  who  eho  got  the  ccnlract  for  the 
original  school  building.  The  school  Vvas  completed  that 
same  year  and  was  to  be  opened  early  in  the  fall  but 
through  a  sad  misfortune,  our  first  teacher  supposedly 
Mr.  Joseph  Sullivan,  -  the  writer  is  not  sure  of  the  name, 
died  suddenly  after  only  two  or  three  days  of  work  and 
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was  discovered  early  one  morning  by  two  small  children 
who  brought  him  milk  for  his  breakfast.  Incidentally  the 
discoverers  were  the  writer  himself  who  was  then  only 
eight  years  of  age  and  his  elder  sister.  The  following  tea¬ 
cher  was  Mr.  L.  B.  Mark.  Our  class  consisted  of  pupils 
of  all  sizes,  and  in  ages  ranged  from  6  to  18  years,  all 
laboriously  studying  their  ABC's  and  'Helen  See  Apple'. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  impartial  supervision 
by  the  Department  cf  Education, school  was  open  only  a 
few  months  a  year  and  the  children's  progress  was 
slow.  Follewing  the  first  Great  War  school  began  to 
operate  regularly  and  many  pupils  continued  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  high  school  upon  their  graduation  from  the 
local  school.  Among  the  former  pupils  of  this  school  who 
have  entered  proffessional  fields  of  endeavor,  are  Dick 
Geleta,  who  completed  a  course  in  Pharmacy,  the  late 
Wm.  Yuskow  who  completed  a  course  in  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Alberta;  while  the  following  completed 
a  Normal  School  education:G.  Yuskow,  Wm.  Bushko,  M. 
Ewaschuk,  Mrs.  Pearl  Kuss  «nee  Steblyk»,  Steve  Samoil 
and  N.  Samcil. 

Among  the  long  list  of  past  teachers  of  Kiew  School 
are  such  well-known  individuals  of  today  as  Dr.  Gregory 
Novak  of  Winnipeg  and  Mr.  Michael  Luchkovich  of  Ed¬ 
monton  who  represented  Vegreville  Constituency  in  the 
Dominion  parliament  from  1926  to  1935. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1941  on  the 
site  of  the  original  structure  which  had  burned  down. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in  design.  It  is 
well  heated  and  lighted  and  comfortable  in  winter  and 
summer. 

Wm.  Stebuyk 
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1BI.STOISI  OF  OFII  PAKISII 

I8y  WiiB.  Stehlyk 


Church  of  the  Holy  Ascension  at  New  Kiew 


The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Chur¬ 
ch  in  New  Kiew  would  be  incomplete  or  rather  less  ac¬ 
cessible  to  none-Ukrainian  readers  if  we  did  not  dwell 
for  a  brief  moment  on  the  history  and  struggle  for  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  church  in  Western  Ukraine  prior  to  the 
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period  of  mass  immigration  to  Western  Canada. 

As  the  only  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  stand  on 
guard  of  the  moral  standard  of  any  community,  it  had  to 
wage  an  incessant  struggle  with  those  who  had  an  in¬ 
clination  to  tread  the' broad  and  smooth  path  rather  than 
a  narrow  and  thorny  one  towards  their  goal,  regardless 
of  what  their  destiny  might  be. 

In  order  to  be  fair  with  those  of  different  view-points, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  blame  or  elevate  individuals, 
but  will  try  our  best  to  find  the  root  of  all  reverses  in 
certain  circumstances  which  arose  as  a  result ot  a  com¬ 
munity  being  made  up  of  Ukrainians  fiom  different  parts 
of  Western  Ukraine  where  slightly  different  customs  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  which  were  enough  to  bring  about  disagree¬ 
ment  and  jealousies  which  led  lat  r  on  to  major  set¬ 
backs  in  the  development  of  the  parish. 

Ever  since  our  re-union  with  Rome,  at  the  council 
of  Brest-Litovsk  in  the  year  1596,  our  leading  metropoli¬ 
tans  and  senior  clergy  were  striving  to  bring  about  more 
unification  and  wipe  out  tie  negeligible  and  unin  po.'tant 
differences  which  existed  in  many  outlying  counties  and 
which  may  have  had  their  origin  even  from  the  pre- 
Christian  superstitious.  But  owing  to  the  prevailing  con¬ 
servative  atitude  of  their  flock,  could  never  achieve  very 
much  in  the  way  of  any  reformation.  Many  a  young, 
newly  -  ordained  priest,  with  resolute  and  enthusiastic 
ideas  was  bitterly  disappointed  soon  after  being  appoint¬ 
ed  t  :>  a  new  parish,  and  as  a  result,  was  transferred  to 
another,  where  he  soon  had  to  give  up  his  idealism  and 
to  accept  the  order  of  things  as  they  existed  hitherto  in 
order  not  to  rouse  the  enmity  of  his  unscrupulous  parish¬ 
ioners. 
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Another  draw  -  back  was  the  fact  that  our  clergy 
v/eie  married  and  had  families  to  rear;  therefore  the 
majority  of  priests  would  rather  see  to  it  that  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  brought  up  in  moderate  comfort,  than  strive  to¬ 
wards  minor  reformations  and  arouse  suspicion  which 
eventually  led  to  discord  and  m.eant  further  moving  to 
a  new  parish.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  people  varied  al¬ 
so  in  many  parts  cf  Western  Ukraine.  In  the  southern 
countries  known  as  Pokutia,  vhe  Catholic  religious  doct¬ 
rines  were  by  all  probability,  the  least  deeply  seated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Carpathian  mountaineers  known  as  the  Huculs, 
who  were  very  superstitious  and  where  Christianity  al¬ 
ways  remained  in  its  infancy,  while  on  the  other  side, 
the  rapid  spread  of  radiclism,  which  in  its  struggle 
against  the  Polish  beaurocracy  and  the  landlords,  also 
chose  to  undermine  the  religious  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
the  masses.  The  averageUkrainianpea’sant  viewed  with 
suspicion,  the  most  unimportant  change  which  may  have 
led  to  better  uniformity  and  standardization  of  religious 
rites  throughout  the  whole  nation  and  held  stubbornly  to 
the  prevailing  old  customs  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  unable  to  tell  just  why  they  did  so.  The  most 
common  and  popular  explanation  was  that  the  Polish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  withpriests  of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  its 
fore,  reached  invisibly  toward  the  destruction  of  our 
church  and  nation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  mentioned  statements,  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  reasons 
for  the  misunderstandings  and  lack  of  co-operation  in  the 
founding  and  further  development  of  our  parish,  here  at 
New  Kiew. 
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Although  the  first  Urainian  settlers  came  here  as 
early  as  1901,  there  were  no  Greek  Catholic  missionaries 
to  attend  to  their  spiritual  neccessities.  A  number  of 
nev/ly  born  children  were  baptized  by  a  R.C.  missionary, 
Father  Olszewski,  who  arrived  earlier  and  celebrated 
the  first  Mass  at  the  home  of  the  late  Nicholas  Kisilewich. 

In  February,  1903  (the  exact  date  cannot  be  recall¬ 
ed)  there  was  a  general  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  N. 
Kisilewich  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  possibility 
of  building  a  church  together  with  Ukrainian  Greek 
Catholics  who  were  much  fewer  in  numbers,  but  after  a 
lengthy  discussion,  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  and 
as  a  result,  Ihe  nucleus  of  two  different  parishes  began 
from  that  date. 

The  first  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  house  of  the  late  Simeon  Kitz  on  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  July  7th.,  1903,  at  which  Father 
Filias  officiated.  He  was  the  first  missionary  to  traverse 
the  wilds  of  Northern  Alberta  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
for  God  and  the  Church  the  hitherto  pious  souls  of  our 
voluntary  exiles  who  came  to  seek  freedom  and  help 
build  a  new  empire  on  the  wild  plains  of  Western 
Canada. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  incident  arose  which 
further  weakened  the  efforts  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  Greek  Catholic  parish.  There  came  to  Western 
Canada,  a  certain  Russian  Orthodox  (supposedly  excom¬ 
municated)  cleric,  who  called  himself  Seraphim  and 
posed  as  an  Archbishop  of  the  hitherto  non-existent 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Canada.  The  Russian  Or¬ 
thodox  Bishop,  Nicholas  and  his  successor.  Bishop  Tik¬ 
hon  never  recognized  Seraphim  as  head  of  the  Russian 
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Orthodox  Church  Mission  in  Canada  and  the  movement 
from  its  inception  was  more  or  less  independent.  It  was 
stated  by  many  who  claimed  to  know  Seraphim  person¬ 
ally,  that  he  was  mentally  unbalanced,  but  nevertheless 
he  was  able  at  that  time  to  find  enough  followers  and  to 
create  a  disunity,  which  it  will  take  many  generations  of 
supreme  effort  to  iron  out. 

Although  New  Kiew  was  at  the  time  the  farthest  out¬ 
lying  Ukrainian  settlement  east  of  Edmonton,  the  "Sera¬ 
phim  Plague”  as  it  was  commonly  called,  reached  even 
here  and  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
district  which,  in  ail  probability  was  lost  to  the  Church 
forever. 

In  view  of  the  fads  mentioned  above,  the  holding 
of  Greek  Catholic  religious  services  at  its  origin¬ 
al  place  was  discontinued,  but  took  place  further  east  at 
the  house  of  Nicholas  Yakimetz.  The  first  Mass  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Yakimetz  was  held  either  on  the  third  or 
fourth  Sunday  of  August,  1903  and  continued  so,  al¬ 
though  at  long  intervals  until  1910. 

Early  in  1903,  a  parcel  of  land  was  chosen  for  the 
cemetery  and  the  proposed  church.  It  was  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  S.W.  quarter  of  section  20,  Tp.  53,  Rg. 
13.  The  place  was  a  highly  elevated  plateau  and  if  the 
church  had  ever  been  built  there,  it  could  have  been 
seen  from  certain  places  more  than  thirty  miles  away, 
but  owing  to  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later,  it 
was  never  done  and  the  parcel  eventually  abandoned. 

In  February  of  1906,  the  first  logs  were  cut  down 
and  hauled  for  the  erection  of  the  temporary  church 
building  on  the  said  parcel.  The  late  Elias  Sayko,  who 
was  then  considered  a  prosperous  farmer,  being  a  proud 
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owner  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  strong  'Canadian^  sleigh, 
had  the  honor  of  hauling  the  first  load  of  logs. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  community  was  now  torn  away  by  the  new  secta¬ 
rian  movement  and  in  order  to  have  the  church  more 
centrally  located  it  was  decided  to  find  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  location  which  would  be  more  accessible  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  remainder  of  the  members.  The  new  location  decid¬ 
ed  upon,  was  the  ten  acre  plot  in  the  S.E.  corner  S.E.  sec. 
28,  Tp.  53,  Rge.  13.  The  building  material  which  was  al¬ 
ready  piled  on  the  former  location  was  moved  to  a  new 
place,  a  new  supply  was  added,  and  finally  work  was 
begun  on  a  crude  log  building  which,  nevertheless  serv¬ 
ed  the  purpose  until  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1918. 
There  was  no  contractor  or  paid  overseer  to  direct  the 
work  as  all  labor  was  supplied  voluntarily  and  free  of 
charge,  by  the  parishioners,  therefore  the  work  was  slow 
and  it  took  about  three  years  to  finish  the  building.  In 
the  meantime,  the  services  continued  to  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Yakimetz;  but  as  there  was  only  one  miss¬ 
ionary  for  the  whole  territory  east  of  Edmonton,  there 
could  be  no  more  than  four  services  a  year  until  such 
time  when  here  v/ere  more  priests  available. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  to  our  so  called  'North- 
Y/est  corner,  w^here  an  early  breakav/ay  from  the  Chur¬ 
ch  took  place  under  the  influence  of  Seraphim,  or  the 
Independent  movement  which  took  root  firmly  first,  in  a 
district  several  miles  east  of  Mundare,  later  called  the 
Royal  Park  Sich  district,  where  the  immigrants  from  the 
so-called  Pokutia  counties  largely  predominated.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  district,  proving  to  be  a 
cross-roads  or  resting  place  for  the  incoming  wave  of  im- 
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migrants  seeking  open  lands  further  east,  could  not  but 
leave  the  certain  imprints  on  the  religious  convictions  of 
those  who  were  seeking  shelter  fora  night,  and  found  in 
the  new  inhabitants,  not  only  hospitality,  but  also  the 
new  religious  doctrines,  eagerly  imparted  by  the  hosts, 
which  being  new  converts  themselves,  were  naturally 
inclined  to  talk  about  it  to  their  guests. 

As  a  result  the  new  movement  was  carried  over 
the  solid  block  of  English  speaking  settlers  around  War¬ 
wick,  and  penetrated  into  the  outlying  corner  of  New 
Kiew  District.  Although  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith 
were  not  numerous,  the  divison  itself  weakened  the  new 
parish  considerably  and  the  building  of  the  respective 
churches  was  delayed  for  a  few  years  at  least.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  new  sect  organized  a  new  parish  and  be- 
gati  building  a  church  of  their  own  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  S.W,  of  Sec.  30-53-13.  At  approximately  the 
same  time,  the  Greek  Catholics  started  work  on  their 
church. 

Although  the  Seraphim  movement  was  doomed  to 
failure  in  its  early  beginning,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  its  followers  came  back  and  were  received  into  the 
Church  again. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  authoritatively  now,  whether 
the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Seraphim  movement  in  the  beginning,  although 
many  people  claim  that  it  did  give  it  financial  help.  How¬ 
ever,  when  in  1904  Seraphim  went  to  Russia  to  seek  ap¬ 
probation  by  the  Synod  and  to  ask  lor  funds  lor  his  mis¬ 
sion,  the  majority  of  his  priests  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Bodrug,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  and  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church  where  they  were  assured  of  a 
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fixed  salary  that  would  provide  them  and  their  families 
with  a  suitable  existence.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to 
persuade  their  parishioners  who  were  accustomed  to 
many  colorful  and  beautiful  rites  in  the  Greek  Catholic 
or  even  Orthodox  Churches  and  therefore  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  refused  to  follow  their  pastors  and  either 
came  back  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  joined  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  which  by  thistime  was  becoming  well 
established  in  Canada  v/ith  the  aid  of  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment.  Among  the  congregations  v/hich  refused  protes- 
tantism  was  the  Seraphim  Church  of  New  Kiew.  They 
v/ould  not  accept  their  former  priest  who  now  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  for  some  time 
had  no  services  of  any  kind. 

The  originator  of  the  said  sect  at  New  Kiew  left  the 
distiict  and  moved  further  east  where  he  lived  with  his 
daughter  and  as  far  as  the  v/riter  could  learn,  came  back 
to  the  Church  and  died  later,  a  good  Catholic. 

In  the  years  1907  or  1908,  three  other  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  said  church  made  an  attempt  to  rejoin  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  owing  the  untactfulness  of  Father 
J.  TymochkO;  who  was  not  a  very  good  diplomat  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  converts,  being  of  the  'old  schooT  type,  were 
not  received  into  the  church.  They  went  aw’^ay  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  without  further  consideration  joined  other 
members  of  their  parish  in  petitioning  the  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Mission  which  readily  accepted  them  into  its  fold. 
The  parish  is  said  to  be  still  existent,  but  its  membership 
is  gradually  decreasing  and  their  church  and  grounds 
are  badly  in  want  of  repairs  and  improvement. 

From  the  early  beginnings  of  Ukrainian  immigration 
to  Canada,  until  the  year  1912,  when  our  first  Bishop 
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arrived;  there  was  no  appropriate  corporation  into  which 
our  separate  churches  could  be  incorporated,  and  as  a 
result;  most  of  our  churches  were  registered  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  congregation  represented  by  trustees  or  v/ere  not 
registered  at  all.  The  situation  grew  more  and  more  chao¬ 
tic  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Missionaries,  in  order  to 
improve  the  situation,  urged  their  respective  parishes  to 
incorporate  their  churches  and  church  properties  tem¬ 
porarily  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  but  in  most 
cases  met  with  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  parishes  as 
the  people  we  mostly  common,  illiterate  peasants,  again 
suspecting,  even  in  Canada,  the  long  -  reaching  hand  of 
militant  Polish  Roman  Catholics  endeavoring  to  swallow 
them  up- 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Ukrainian 
Greek  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  N.wKiewwas 
was  completed  in  1909,  Towards  the  end  of  1909,  Fath¬ 
er  J.  Tymochko  died  suddenly  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  spring  of  1910  by  Fr.  N.  Kryzanowski,  O.  S.  B.  M., 
who  prior  to  that  time  was  a  missionary  for  Manitoba, 
living  in  Winnipeg,  The  new  missionary  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  cared  to  know  him,  even  none  -  catho¬ 
lics  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  indifferent  of 
of  all  religions,  but  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  still  could 
not  convince  the  people  to  have  the  church  property  in¬ 
corporated  v/ith  the  proper  authorities. 

The  church  services  were  held  in  the  little  church 
but  the  mild  dispute  continued  until  1913  and  later  in¬ 
creased  gradually,  until  the  final  division  in  1918.  In  the 
year  1912,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Metropolitan,  Count 
Andrei  Sheptycki,  who  previously  visited  Canade  and 
the  world  famous  missionary.  Father  Lacombe  (who  pei« 
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fonally  journeyed  to  Europe  io  slreng’Jien  thepeddonof 
.the  RomanCatholic  bishops'’  the  first  lJ[krainian  Catholic 
1  ishop  in  the  person  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Nicetas  Budka. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of 


the  bishop,  the  Graek  Catho¬ 
lic  Diocesian  Corporation 
was  established  and  in  order 
to  achieve  complete  uni  y 
and  C )  -  operation,  it  was  now 
necessary  to  have  every 
church  and  other  Catholic 
institutions  incorporated  into 
the  said  Corporation. 

In  the  New  Kiew  congre¬ 
gation,  as  in  many  o  hers,  the 
steps  were  now  taken  to  have 
the  church  and  its  property 
properly  incorporated.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  individuals  v/ere 
found  who  began  to  oppose 
such  movement  and  to  streng¬ 
then  their  stand,  persuaded 
many  people  who  for  years 
did  net  take  any  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  church  to  become 
members  again  by  paying  their  minimum  fees  and  thus 
prevent  the  faithful  and  active  church  members  from 
properly  incorpororating  their  parish  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  their  bishop  as  their  spiritual  leader. 

The  tension  of  the  situation  gradually  increased  un¬ 
til  early  in  1918,  the  negatave  party  threatened  with  a 
law  -  suit.  Those  who  were  loyal  to  the  bishop  and  always 
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more  passive  in  the  dispute,  took  the  good  council  of 
their  beloved  missionary  Father  Kryzanowski  and  decid¬ 
ed  to  give  up  the  church  building  which  besides  ten 


WILLIAM  STEBLYK 

Mr.  Steblyk  is  a  prominent  member  of  our  parish,  Ke  takes  the  lead 

IN  MOST  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES. 

acres  of  land  and  about  $900  in  cash,  represented  very 
little  value.  The  final  division  took  place  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1918. 
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On  March  the  seventh,  1918,  a  meeting  took  place 
at  the  house  of  the  late  Andrew  Ferleyko,  sponsored  by 
Stephan  Cwihun,  Nicholas  Yakimetz  and  the  late  Thomas 
Yaremko  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
new  Catholic  parish  on  a  sound  basis  and  co-operation 
with  bishop  and  priests,  who  since  the  arrival  of  the  bi¬ 
shop,  were  now  increasing  in  number.  Only  sixteen  men 
were  present  at  that  memorable  meeting,  but  even  of 
these,  two  disagreed  on  some  minor  issues  and  left  the 
place. 

The  remaining  fourteen,  went  ahead  with  the  plan 
and  approved  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land  in  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  N.  W.  quarter,  sec.  22,  Tp.  53.  R13., 
which  was  already  done  by  Stephan  Cwihun  and  the 
late  Thomas  Yaremko.  Each  member  present  agreed  to 
donate  two  hundred  dollars  and  all  the  necessary  labor, 
such  as  hauling  material,  gravel,  excavation  for  the 
foundation,  and  making  necessary  improvements  on  the 
church  yard,  free  of  charge. 

A  construction  committee  of  five  members  was  elect¬ 
ed.  It  was  composed  of  the  following:  Stephan  Bushko, 
Thomas  Yaremko  and  Andrew  Ferleyko  as  trustees,  with 
Wasyl  Fedyna  as  treasurer  and  the  late  Michael  Samoil 
as  secretary.  Mr.  Samoil  held  that  position  and  did  his 
duties  faithfully  until  his  sudden  death  in  February  of 
1940.  The  late  Andrew  Ferleyko  resigned  soon  after¬ 
wards  on  account  of  ill-health  and  was  replaced  by 
Dmytro  Marchak.  In  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  seeding 
was  completed,  the  committee  got  to  work  without  delay; 
the  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  Osecki  to  Vegreville  for 
five  thousand,  seven  hundred  dollars  to  construct  the 
beautiful  Byzantine  style  building  which,  however,  was 
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not  very  capacious  considering  the  very  small  number 
of  members  who  undertook  such  a  gigantic  task  with  no 
outside  help  available. 

The  church  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year  and  during  summer  of  1919,  was  painted  on 
the  outside  and  inside  by  Peter  Lipinski  of  Edmonton. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  Yakimetz 
Mr.  Yakimetz’s  voice  om  the  choir  or  on  the 

FEWS  BELOW,  CHANTING  THE  PSALMS  OR  THE  TrO- 
PARIONS  IS  AN  INSTITUTION  WITH  US. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  old  church  who  still 
had  faith  in  their  hearts,  but  were  misguided  by  a  few 
so-called  'insurgents',  joined  the  new  parish  sooner  or 
later  and  as  a  result,  the  new  church  was  free  of  debt  as 
soon  as  construction  and  painting  was  completed. 

At  approximately  the  time  when  the  final  division 
took  place  in  the  old  NewKiew  parish,  a  new  movement 
originated  in  Saskatoon  under  the  leadership  of  one 
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Wasyl  Swystoon,  allegedly  an  atheist,  v/ho  with  a  few 
other  ambitious  leaders  of  doubtful  religious  convictions, 
endeavored  to  create  a  new,  or  as  they  stated,  to  revive 
an  old  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  among  the  Ukrain¬ 
ians  in  Canada,  'whose  sole  purpose  was  as  stated  at  one 
time  by  Mr.  Swystoon  himself,  to  trim  the  wings  of  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  and  its  bishop. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  old  church 
was  abandoned  by  the  true  Catholics,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  movement  immediately  took  action  to 
take  possession  of  the  building  and  property,  but  were 
soon  disappointed.  After  holding  a  few  services  by  the 
nevdy- recruited  priests  who  formerly  served  as  Seraphim, 
Protestant  or  Russian  Orthodox  churches,  the  proud 
new  possessors  of  the  church  refused  to  have  any  fur¬ 
ther  services  because  as  one  of  their  leaders  said,  "We 
got  rid  of  Catholic  priests  in  order  to  save  the  pennies 
for  better  purposes 

The  old  church  building  is  still  there  as  an  eyesore 
to  the  community  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  communistic  adherents  of  the  district. 

The  new  Ukrainian  Catholic  parish  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Ascension  has  been  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  under  the  good  guidance  of  its  spiritual  leaders,  the 
Basilian  Fathers,  and  Bishop  Basil  Ladyka,  who  v/as  its 
parish  priest  at  the  time  of  its  construction  and  often 
states  that  he  still  regards  New  Kiew  as  his  home.  The 
membership  grew  from  the  original  fourteen  to  forty  ac¬ 
tive  members  at  present,  representing  the  heads  of  the 
families  only.  Special  care  is  being  taken  by  trustees  to 
keep  everything  in  good  repair,  and  the  yard  attrac¬ 
tive  as  would  become  such  an  institution. 
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In  order  to  provide  the  younger  members  with  a 
place  for  recreation  and  other  necessiiies  for  accomo¬ 
dating  the  various  needs  of  the  parish,  a  roomy  hall  was 
erected  in  1929  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  17  years 
helped  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards 
the  upkeep  of  the  local  church  and  helped  financing 
many  Catholic  institutions  in  Canada.  In  an  effort  to  help 
its  members  in  self-education,  the  hall  maintains  the 

Library,  which  in  iis  class  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Alberta. 

From  the  times  of  our  ear¬ 
ly  immigration  to  Canada  in  the 
year  1890,  there  were  certain  ' 
obstructions  which  kept  us 
from  closer  co  -  operation  in 
social  life  and  community  ac¬ 
tivities  with  people  of  other 
nationalities,  although  it  is  now 
already  the  third  generation 
stepping  out  to  the  helm.  One 
of  the  main  drawbacks  towards 
the  breaking  down  of  such  bar- 
pioNEFR  iviEMBER  OF  OUR  PARISH  riors  IS  luour  estimation,  me  tact 
that  the  Ukrainians  in  a  vast  majority,  are  still  without  any 
good  reason  adhering  stubbornly  to  their  old  and  erron¬ 
eous  Julian  calendar  which  has  been  discarded  by 
practically  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
r  ^  In  view  of  all  those  inconveniences  which  arise  out 
of'the  above  fact,  the  members  of  the  New  Kiew  Greek 
Catholic  parish,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  parish 
hall  on  January  21,  1936,  unanimously  passed  reso¬ 
lution  requesting  the  bishop  to  take  necessary  measures 
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towards  unification  of  the  calendar,  knowing  well  that 
such  reform  would  not  in  the  least  impair  our  Greek 
rites.  The  bishop  soon  replied,  stating  that  the  resolution 
was  a  wise  and  timely  one,  and  as  soon  as  more  such  re¬ 
quests  would  be  made,  the  necessary  steps  would  be 
taken  by  church  authorities.  New  Kiew  parish  has  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  in  Canada  to  officially  propose  this 
change  in  our  calendar. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  the  demands  for  such  a 
change  grew  in  volume,  especially  in  Alberta,  and  the 
bishop  gave  his  consent  on  condition  that  no  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  members  in  each  parish  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  carry  in  favor  of  a  change. 

In  1940  a  general  meetingof  all  members  of  the  par¬ 
ish  was  called  and  after  a  thorough  explanation  by  Father 
Pasichnyk  and  other  speakers  an  open  vote  was  taken 
where  the  v/hole  assembly,  100  percent  strong,  voted  in 
favor  of  discarding  the  old  calendar.  The  resolution  was 
moved  by  Nicholas  Yakimetz  and  seconded  by  the  late 
Gregory  Melnyk  and  then  finally  signed  by  John  Hryciw 
on  behalf  of  the  parish,  Wasyl  Steblyk  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Hall  and  Dmytro  Marchak  as  chairman  of  the 
New  Kiew  Local,  Ukrainian  Catholic  Brotherhood.  That 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  ever  held  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  having  a  much 
broader  significance  than  the  local  affairs. 

His  Excellency,  Bishop  Ladyka  informs  us  that  the 
New  Kiew  Parish  was  the  first  Ukrainian  parish  in  Canada 
to  adopt  the  Gregorian  calender.  Similar  meetings  were 
held  in  all  other  parishes  in  Alberta  with  the  same  results 

However,  as  in  many  other  cases  in  our  history, 
when  some  sort  of  reform  or  other  was  in  question,  the 
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enthusiam  soon  cooled  off  and  many  parishes  without 
any  good  reason  revoked  their  resolutions  and  in  less 
than  a  year  returned  to  the  old  state  again.  Even  in  the 
New  Kiew  parish,  a  few  of  the  less  active  members 
inspired  by  some  invisible  factor  are  still  adhering  to 
the  old  calender,  but  the  greater  majority  of  members 
and  the  parish  as  a  body  stay  loyal  to  its  resolution  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  major  step  forward  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  social  relations  with  other  citizens  of  our  new 
motherland. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  in  less  than  another 
generation,  our  old  calendar  which  is  of  no  more  use  in 
our  daily  lives  than  a  grandfather  clock  which  although 
beyond  repair,  is  still  on  the  wall  as  a  piece  of  decora¬ 
tion  upon  the  insistance  of  the  old  grandmother,  to  whom 
the  right  time  isof  little  value  as  she  lives  on  the  thoughts 
of  the  past  rather  than  the  present,  will  be  totally  dis¬ 
carded. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  parish  who  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  in  the  beginning  with  the  refrom,  but  later  saw  no 
harm  in  it,  have  now  become  loyal  and  active  parish¬ 
ioners  again. 

In  spite  of  the  prediction  at  different  times  of  the 
staunch  antagonists,  the  membership  of  the  parish  is 
steadily  increasing  and  plans  are  being  made  to  enlarge 
the  church  in  order  to  accommodate  comfortably  all 
those  who  seek  spiritual  refuge  in  it,  not  taking  into 
consideration  those  'wise'  ones  who  profess  to  believe 
in  nothing  that  they  cannot  see  or  feel,  but  still  have  a 
habit  to  waste  their  time  and  come  to  church  to  take  up 
valuable  space  and  block  the  doorway. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  the  parish  celebrated  its 
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fortieth  anniversary  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  new  church  where  among  other  festivities,  a  requiem 
Mass  was  said  for  those  already  departed  pioneers  of  the 
settlement  who  in  spite  of  undescribable  hardships  and 
privations  of  those  early  days  still  found  time  and  means 
to  erect  the  common  place  of  worship  where  they  could 
in  an  organized  body  deliver  thanks  to  their  Creator  for 
Misguidance  and  ask  for  further  grace  and  assistance  in 
providing  better  homes  and  living  conditions  for  those 
to  fellow. 

As  the  time  marches  past,  there  are  only  a  few  true 
pioneers  of  the  parish  who  are  still  among  the  living. 
In  that  familiar  front  right  corner  of  the  church  where  a 
few  years  ego  a  score  of  grey  heads  could  be  seen,  only 
a  fev7  can  sMll  be  noticed,  while  their  places  are  steadily 
being  fil  ed  by  more  erect  greyish  heads  which  seemingly 
only  a  short  while  ago  were  jet  black,  brown  or  blonde. 

The  majority  of  the  younger  generation  are  as  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  church  as  their  parents  were,  although  we 
must  regreifuhy  admit  that  a  number  of  young  people 
v/hose  fathers  'were  true  Catholics,  slowly  drifted  away 
from  the  church  claiming  that  church  is  the  place  for 
the  ignorant  only.  However,  most  of  these  young  men 
have  less  than  a  primary  education,  and  this  more  than 
likely  is  the  reason  for  their  wrong  attitude  towards  the 
church. 

To  give  the  Catholic  youth  better  guidance  and  to 
preserve  it  for  the  Church,  a  dominion-wide  orginization 
was  inaugurated  in  1940  under  the  patronage  of  our  bi¬ 
shops,  called  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Youth  League.  At 
present  there  are  U.C.Y.L.  locals  in  almost  every  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Catholic  parish  in  Canada.  In  1943,  U.C.Y.L.  was 
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organized  by  Father  Kurylo  in  New  Kiew  parish  which  at 
present  contains  about  thirty  members.  The  local  U.  C. 
Y.  L.  has  done  splendid  work  since  its  organization.  It 
sponsored  such  entertainments  as  conceits,  picnics,  card 
parties  and  dances,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  donated 
to  St.  Josaphat's  Institute  in  Edmonton  «$]00»,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Red  Cross  ($50),  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  old  pioneers  are 
gradually  disappearing,  but  they  are  being  replaced  by 
a  younger  and  more  energetic  set,  which  due  to  pre¬ 
vailing  ciicumstances,  are  even  better  adapted  for 
community  leadership  than  the  former.  The  reasons  for 
that  are  many.  The  foremost  of  them  is  that  unlike  their 
fathers  who  came  from  many  different  sections  in  the  old 
country,  with  so  many  different  viewpoints,  they  have 
been  brought  up  together  which  resulted  in  giving  them 
more  common  ideas,  and  secondly,  the  education  they 
received  in  the  Canadian  educational  system,  however 
meagre  it  was  in  the  early  schools,  gave  them  some  light 
on  new  and  better  democratic  ways  of  self  government. 
Still  another  factor  that  is  prominent  in  improving  the 
conditions,  is  the  better  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  trustees  and  the  younger  priests  who  are 
mostly  born  and  educated  in  Canada  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  are  therefore  more  effici¬ 
ently  equipped  to  deal  with  the  existing  problems  than 
their  predecessors  of  the  so-called  'old  schoolh  It  also 
took  a  number  of  years  before  a  common  layman  could 
learn  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  affairs  of  the 
church  which  are  entirely  different  from  the  affairs  of 
state  that  it  would  be  to  better  advantage  of  the  parish 
if  the  priest  was  given  a  freer  hand  in  its  direction. 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Yakimetz  for  his  kindly  assistance  in  supplying 
data  and  other  valuable  information  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  write  this  story  as  most 
of  the  earlier  records  were  either  lost  or  never  entered 
into  books  which  would  have  otherwise  been  of  priceless 
value  to  the  future  generations.  Mr.  Yakimetz  is  one  of 
the  surviving  pioneers  who  homesteaded  in  New  Kiew 
forty-four  years  ago  without  any  means  except  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Almighty  Giver  in  V/hom  he  always  faith¬ 
fully  trusted,  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  in  the  community  and  despite  his  age  and  fail¬ 
ing  health,  is  always  ready  to  extend  his  helping  hand, 
be  it  in  form  of  a  generous  fir  ancial  help  or  good  sound 
advice  which  is  ever  needed  in  the  extension  work  oftiie 
Church  and  charitable  institutions.  He  is  now  retired 
end  gave  over  his  eslensive  farm  operations  to  his  sons 
who  unlike  many  other  young  men,  are  not  only  capable 
farm  managers  but  ardent  church  and  community  wor¬ 
kers  as  well. 

‘  W.  Steclyk 
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Walter  Reed 

Walter  Reed  was  one  of  the  American  microbe  hun¬ 
ters.  The  chief  aim  of  his  life  was  to  discover  and  cure 
yellow  fever. 

In  1891  he  went  to  Cuba  to  practise,  because  there 
weremanypeopledyingof  yellow  fever.  When  he  reach¬ 
ed  his  goal,  he  got  some  helpers  and  set  to  work.  They 
cut  dead  bodies  and  drained  blood.  The  blood  was  put 
on  a  piece  of  glass  and  examined  with  a  microscope. 
They  found  microbes,  but  where  did  they  come  from? 

Somebody  said  that  yellow  fever  was  caused  by  a 
certain  female  mosquito  bite.  No-one  had  proved  it. 

Carpenters  were  told  to  build  two  small  houses  on 
the  field.  The  houses  were  called  house  No.  1  and  house 
No.  2. 

Walter  Reed  told  three  boys  to  go  to  the  house  No. 
1  where  the  sheets,  blankets  and  pillows  were  dirty  with 
black  vomit  of  dying  people.  The  pillows  were  covered 
with  towels  soaked  in  blood  of  men  who  died  of  yellow 
fever.  The  boys  stayed  there  for  twenty  days  and  nothing 
happened.  They  were  as  healthy  as  could  be. 

Into  the  house  No.  2  two  boys  went  in,  clad  only  in 
a  night  shirt  and  fresh  from  a  bath.  Then  Reed  let  into 
that  clean  house  fifteen  female  mosquitoes,  thirsty  for 
blood. 

When  eighteen  days  passed  the  men  became  sick. 
They  had  headaches,  sore  eyes  and  were  overcome  with 
a  lazy  feeling.  When  twenty  days  passed  they  died. 

Now  it  was  proved  that  yellow  fever  was  caused  by 
a  certain  female  mosquito  bite.  Because  of  Walter  Reed's 
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experiments  there  really  is  no  yellow  fever  in  the  world 
to-day. 

OucA  Cymbaluk  Dec.  iiTh.,  Gr.  vim 


Leeuwenhoek 

Anthony  Leeuwenhoek  a  Dutch  janitor  was  the  first 
of  the  microbe  hunters.  He  was  born  in  1632  amid  the 
canals  and  dykes  of  Delft  Holland. 

He  was  born  to  be  a  scientist  but  he  did  not  know  it. 
For  some  time  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  sticking 
his  nose  into  everybody's  business  and  peering  into  their 
microscopes. 

Later  Leeuwenhoek  made  a  microscope  of  his  own. 
He  looked  at  ox  eyes,  and  tails  of  mice  and  lice  through 
this  roughly-built  device  of  his. 

One  day  he  put  a  drop  of  water  between  the  two 
pieces  of  glass  in  his  microscope  and... 

In  this  very  drop  of  water  he  found  wriggling  objects 
and  they  were  alive!  This  frightened  our  unforgettable 
friend  Anthony. 

He  spent  weeks  in  his  foul  laboratory  gazing  at  these 
animals.  He  once  said, 

"These  objects  are  microbes  or  microbe  carriers 
and  they  get  into  our  food.  When  we  eat  our  food  with 
them  in  it,  we  might  get  a  disease." 

"Microbes  cause  disease  and  1  have  captured 
them! "he  shouted  gladly. 

Yes,  Anthony  Leeuwenhoek  was  the  first  microbe 
hunter.  This  great  scientific,  mulish  man  died  in  1723 
and  the  letters  he  wrote,  containing  everything  about  his 
experiments,  were  translated  into  Latin. 

Elsie  Bushko  Dec^tth.,  Gr.  VIII 
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Microscope 

About  three  hundred  years  ago  an  instrument  call¬ 
ed  the  "microscope”  was  invented.  A  Dutchman,  by  the 
name  of  Zacharias  Janssen  first  made  it.  For  a  long  time 
nobody  ever  used  the  microscope,  but  only  a  few  scien¬ 
tists  found  it  useful  when  examining  insects. 

With  the  microscope  scientists  found  out  that  in  a 
c  rop  of  wc  ter  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
liny  animals.  These  strange  looking  animals  were  so 
email  that  they  had  to  be  magnified  a  hundred  times  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  seen. 

This  invention  started  people  on  discoveries  which 
proved  that  many  kinds  of  diseases  are  caused  by  tiny 
plants  and  animals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  mic¬ 
roscope  also  helped  to  solve  problems  that  had  been 
perplexing  scientists  for  thousands  of  years. 

Olga  cymbaluk  feb.  i2th.,  Or.viii 
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Lofsg^s  Discovery  o£  Painkiller 

In  the  olden  years  whenever  a  person  got  terribly 
sick  he  could  not  get  well  again  unless  his  sickness  was 
not  too  severe.  Later  operations  were  performed  albeit 
differently  than  nowadays.  The  patient  was  tied  up  se¬ 
curely  to  a  bed  and  screamed  with  all  his  might  while 
the  doctors  worked  on  him.  The  doctors  were  not  as 
careful  then  and  often  may  have  let  germs  into  the  sore 
or  wound  with  their  unclean  hands. 

Then  in  the  year  of  1799,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  an 
Englishman,  announced  that  if  a  certain  type  of  gas  call¬ 
ed  nitrous  oxide  was  inhaled,  pain  could  be  dulled.  His 
statement  proved  to  be  false  and  nothing  was  done  about 
it.  Later  William  Allen,  a  resident  of  London,  said  that  if 
a  person  inhaled  laughing  gas  he  could  not  feel  any 
pain.  His  idea  also  proved  a  fraud. 

Then  Crawford  W.  Long  said  that  he  heard  that 
ether  was  being  used  for  this  purpose.  He  tested  some 
patients  with  ether  and  noticed  that  blue  marks  appear¬ 
ed  on  their  bodies.  He  let  a  man,  who  had  tumors  on 
his  neck,  inhale  some  ether.  During  the  patient's  sleep. 
Long  cut  the  tumors  off.  After  awakening  the  man  pa¬ 
tient  said  that  he  felt  better  and  that  he  felt  no  pain. 
Long's  operation  was  a  success. 

Other  doctors  believed  Long's  discovery  was  not 
good  and  worked  on  their  own,  but  discoved  nothing 
better  than  ether. 

LateV  Dr.  Wm.  Morton  of  Boston,  improved  the  smell 
of  ether  making  it  better  for  inhaling.  He  tried  his  ether  on 
a  man  who  had  a  troublesome  tooth  and  his  operation 
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was  performed  successfully. 

From  then  since,  ether  is  used  for  operations  and 
Long's  discovery  became  known  throughout  the  world. 
We  should  be  very  grateful  to  Long  for  his  discovery  of 
the  anaesthetic. 

ELSIE  SUSHKO  Feb.  2IST.,  GR.  VIII 


Disci»v@ry  of  Vaccluatioii 

From  time  to  time  for  about  eight  hundred  years,  a 
terrible,  deadly  disease  called  smallpox,  swept  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  swept  rapidly  from  one  human  being  to  another. 
Not  until  1760  a  cure  for  this  disease  was  discovered. 

In  that  year  an  English  doctor,  Edward  Tenner,  solved 
the  problem.  He  noticed  that  his  patients  who  milked 
cows  with  chapped  hands,  frequently  caught  the  disease 
called  cowpox. 

Dr.  Jenner  tried  an  experiment  by  taking  the  sub¬ 
stance  from  a  cow's  sore  and  mixing  it  up  with  a  drop 
of  vaccine.  With  the  help  of  a  microscope  he  noticed 
^he  microbes  gradually  die  off. 

Jenner  used  this  experiment  to  protect  people  from 
getting  cowpox  or  smallpox.  He  made  a  tiny  scratch  on 
the  arm  and  put  some  vaccine  in  it.  Many  poeple  were 
ill  for  about  a  week  after  their  vaccination,  but  they 
remained  immune  from  smallpox  and  cowpox  for  about 
four  or  five  years. 

John  Steblyk  Feb  22nd  Gr.  Vii 
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X  -  ray 

A  modern  doctor  would  be  unable  to  do  much  to 
help  a  patient  without  the  aid  of  an  X- ray  machine. 

A  German  scientist  was  the  inventor  of  these  magic 
rays  which  could  penetrate  human  bodies.  These  rays 
were  invisible  to  an  eye  but  could  penetrate  solid  sub¬ 
stances  or  objects  With  this  light  the  scientist  could  take 
pictures  of  coins  in  a  purse,  nails  in  a  shoe  and  bones 
in  a  hand.  He  called  this  light  the  "X  -  ray.^' 

By  and  by  a  machine  was  invented  to  operate  these 
rays.  This  became  a  great  help  to  doctors.  These  rays 
could  go  through  human  bodies  and  make  a  photograp¬ 
hic  plate  of  the  organs,  the  flesh  and  bones.  With  the 
aid  of  photographs  doctors  are  able  to  discover  the 
cause  of  sickness. 

Mike  Horon  Feb.  2ist.  gr.  viii 
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Electricity 


About  140  years  ago  Alessandro  Volta,  an  Italian 
scientist,  found  the  first  practical  way  to  make  an  electric 
current.  Volta  discovered  howto  change  chemical  ener¬ 
gy  into  electrical  energy. 

Electricity  is  used  in  many  various  ways.  It  lights  up 
our  homes  and  streets,  runs  our  machines;  takes  place  of 
hard  work  and  of  clumsy  steam  engines;  it  keeps  our 
food  cool  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  while  it  heats  an  iron 
in  another  corner.  It  sweeps  the  floors  and  ventilates 
our  rooms,  charges  storage  batteries;  it  catches  messages 
from  the  air  and  fills  our  homes  with  music  and  brings 
us  the  latest  news. 

Doctors  find  electricity  very  useful.  For  example:  if 
a  baby  swallowed  a  pin,  a  surgeon  could  very  easily 
get  it  out.  He  makes  the  baby  swallow  a  hose  with  a 
bulb.  When  the  baby  does  this,  the  doctor  is  capable  to 
see  the  pin  and  get  it  out.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
ways  in  which  electricity  may  be  used  by  a  doctor. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Feb.  25th  gr.  Vni 


Vitamins 

It  was  recently  discovered  that  certain  food  con¬ 
tains  substances  other  than  minerals  are  nece¬ 
ssary  for  health.  These  substances  are  called  vitamins. 
Doctors  know  that  illness  is  caused  when  a  body  does 
not  receive  a  proper  supply  of  vitamins  from  the  food. 
There  are  five  kinds  of  vitamins:  Vitamin  A,  B,C,D  and  G. 
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Vitamin  A  is  found  in  butter,  fish  liver  oil,  egg-yokes, 
carrots,  spinach,  peas,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  whole  milk. 
This  vitamin  is  necessary  to  prevent  eyes  from  becoming 
sore  and  inflamed. 

Vitamins  B  and  G  are  almost  the  same,  and  are 
neccessary  for  growth.  They  are  found  in  eggs,  whole 
grains,  green  vegetables,  fruit,  milk  and  yeast.  If  these 
vitamins  are  not  present  in  our  food  a  person  is  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  a  disease  called  "beri-beri'L 

Vitamin  C  is  found  in  tomato  juice,  raw  cabbage, 
fish,  strawberries  and  unpasturized  milk.  If  lack  of  vita¬ 
min  C  for  several  months  occurs,  people  often  become 
sick  with  a  disease  called  "scurvy.” 

Vitamin  D  is  a  sunshine  vitamin.  It  is  probably  the 
most  important  vitamin,  yet  is  less  distributed  in  food 
than  any  other  vitamin.  This  vitamin  is  found  in  cod-liver 
oil,  egg-yokes,  milk  and  butter.  Vitamin  D  is  essential 
for  proper  development  of  bones.  It  also  prevents 
ricket,  a  disease  in  which  bones  become  soft  and  pulpy. 

JOHN  STEBLYK,  GR.  VIIMAR.  26TH. 


Ah,  Romance! 

ADVERTISEMENT  IN  AN  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER 

OWNER  of  tractor  wishes  to 
correspond  with  widow  who 
owns  a  modern  thrasher;  ob¬ 
ject  matrimony;  send  photo¬ 
graph  of  machine. 
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Points  oi  a  good  shoe 

A  good  shoe  should  have  a  wide,  low  heel,  or  for  a 
natural  foot,  no  keel  at  all.  It  should  be  straight  along 
the  inside  so  that  it  will  not  bend  the  great  toe  around 
toward  the  other  toes.  It  should  be  long  enough  not  to 
cramp  the  toes  and  it  should  have  a  box  in  it  high  en¬ 
ough  not  to  press  on  the  toes  and  cause  corns  and  ingrow¬ 
ing  nails.  The  sole  should  be  flat  across,  only  slightly 
turned  up  at  the  toe  and  wide  enough  so  that  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  will  not  overhang  it.  It  is  especially 
important  that  shoes  be  roomy  enough  to  permit  the 
feet  to  spread  and  the  toes  to  move  in  walking. 

Mike  Sok alski 
K.  S.  J.  October  1942 


The  air  we  breathe 

i 

Oxygen  is  a  gas:  it  has  more  value  to  us  than  gold 
because  we  could  not  live  without  it.  We  breathe  oxy¬ 
gen  through  our  noses,  then  it  goes  into  our  lungs;  from 
the  lungs  the  blood  carries  it  to  all  parts  of  our  body. 

Oxygen  also  causes  fire,  and  without  it  we  could 
never  have  a  fire.  If  we  want  to  put  out  a  fire  all  we  have 
to  do  is  shut  off  the  air  by  throwing  a  blanket  or  sand 
over  it. 

Another  important  gas  which  forms  part  of  the  air 
we  breathe  is  nitrogen.  It  is  almost  as  important  to  us  as 
oxygen.  It  is  found  in  many  foods  we  eat.  Plants  such 
as  clover,  take  in  nitrogen  from  the  air.  When  these 
plants  die,  the  nitrogen  becomes  part  of  the  soil  and  oth¬ 
er  plants  which  we  eat  use  this  nitrogen. 

HELEN  SOKALEKI 
K.  S.  J.  APR  IL  1943 
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R.  C.  Parish  oS  St.  Peter  and  Paul 


The  Neapolitan  Italians  have  for  many  centuries 
cherished  a  proverb  saying,  'See  Naples  and  then  die.' 
But  there  are  many  people  destined  to  die  without  ever 
seeing  Naples.  Many  of  us  are  not  able  to  see  our  neigh¬ 
boring  village.  To  those  who  cannot  afford  to  travel  very 
far,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  will  have  to  travel  very  far 
and  wide  to  see  something  better;  I  would  suggest  that 
you  'See  Kiew  district  and  then  die',  as  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  see  anything  more  beautiful  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  Ukrainian  immigrants 
who  had  the  pick  of  the  country  between  Lament  and 
North  Battleford,  stepped  on  their  way  east  in  quest  of 
land  when  they  saw  the  superb  grandeur  of  the  district: 
looked  around  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery, 
which  reminded  them  of  their  native  land,  then  solemnly 
taking  off  their  hats  and  transferring  their  meagre  belong¬ 
ings  from  their  backs  to  the  ground,  they  reverently 
made  signs  of  the  cross  and  after  a  short  rest  they  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  Edmonton  to  file  a  claim  on  their  selected 
homesteads.  These  were  situated  on  the  high  banks  of 
Cotton  Creek  or  Tullibee  Creek  which  cut  the  district 
crosswise  from  Sickman  Lake  on  the  south  to  Ben's  Lake 
on  the  north. 

On  one  of  such  beauty  spots  in  the  north-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  district,  known  as  Kisilewich  Lake  or  better 
known  in  later  years  as  Kiss  Lake,  there  settled  at  the 
dawn  of  the  tv/entieth  century,  afewR.  Catholic  families 
from  Western  Ukraine  who  will  be  long  remembered 
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for  their  generous  hospitality  and  mateiiil  assistance 
given  to  those  who  travelled  further  east,  in  search  of 
suitable  lands  and  became  known  as  pioneers  of  nov/ 
such  prosperous  communities  as  Myrnam,  Beauvallon 
and  others. 

The  most  outs’ ending  of  the  abcvo  mentioned  pio¬ 
neer  settlers  undoubtedly  were  John  Bachynski  and  Ni¬ 
cholas  Kisilewich,  who  settled  on  the  north  and  south 
shores  respectively,  of  the  lake  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  earliest  white  settler.  There  v/ere  a  number  of  other 
Roman  Catholics  scattered  widely  throughout  the  district 
and  although  there  was  no  priest  available,  they  congre¬ 
gated  either  at  the  home  of  Kisilewich  or  Bachynski  for 
the  religious  services  until  the  summer  of  1903  when  the 
first  R.  C.  missionary.  Father  Olshewski  visited  the  dist¬ 
rict  and  the  first  High  Mass  was  celebrated  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Bachynski.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  services 
were  held  now  and  again  either  at  Bachynski 's  or  Kisi¬ 
lewich' s  until  in  1905,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bachynski  and  it  was  there  decided  to  build  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  for  which  Mr. 
Bachynski  granted  two  acres  of  land  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  his  homes  ead  which  is  a  highly  elevated  pla¬ 
teau  overlooking  the  beautiful  lake  on  the  south  and  the 
deep  basin  of  Tullibee  Creek  on  the  west. 

At  the  said  meeting  twelve  members  enrolled  and 
the  construction  committee  of  three,  viz  ,  John  Bachyn¬ 
ski,  Karol  Adamoski,  and  W.  Najdziakwas  elected.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  v/inter  of  1905  -  1908,  logs  and  other  material 
were  hauled  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  work  on  the 
building  was  startedwith  voluntary  labor  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  Karol  Adamoski.  However,  owing  to  the  lack 
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funds,  the  church,  though  very  small  was  not  finished 
until  about  1910,  but  in  the  meantime  services  were  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  as  stated  above,  at  the  homes  of  Kisi- 
lev/ich  or  Bachynski. 

The  present  church  has  all  the  necessary  equipment, 
but  the  space  is  far  too  small  to  accomodate  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  members  of  the  younger  generation.  As 
the  only  way  to  relieve  the  situation  was  to  provide  the 
parish  with  a  bigger  church,  a  general  meeting  was 
called  in  February,  1945,  at  which  20  members  enrobed 
and  unanimously  decided  to  biild  a  new  church. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  b  uilding  twenty  eight  by 
foity  four  feet,  and  ail  members  agreed  to  provide  vo¬ 
luntary  labor  as  much  as  possible.  Steve  Samotiuk  v/as 
hired  as  supervisor  of  construc'ien.  A  full-size  basement 
and  most  of  the  building  was  completed  but  owing  to 
shortage  of  material,  could  not  be  finished  in  1945,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  finished  and  probably  consec¬ 
rated  in  1946. 

The  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  5000  dollars  were  subscribed.  Karol  Soka' ski,  John 
Bachynski  and  Macej  Kov\a^-ski  donated  five  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  ethers  followed  with  $300,  $250  and 
less,  according  to  their  ability.  Mr.  Karol  Sokalski  was 
cho:en  as  chairman  of  the  construction  committee,  with 
Wm.  Diachuk  as  treasurer  and  Michael  Najdziak  as  re¬ 
cording  secretary. 

Cf  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  parish,  only  a  few 
remiain  at  present  to  see  an  imposing  new  church  but 
they  are  quite  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  par  sh, 
for  in  recent  years,  v/e  noticed  clearly  that  among  the 
young  generation  there  arose  a  better  trend  tov/ards  the 
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church  and  religion. 

Ever  since  Father  Oishewski  organized  the  parish 
in  New  Kiew,  there  were  a  number  of  priests  who  took 
charge  of  the  church.  He  was  followed  by  Father  Kuia- 
wy,  Fr.  Bozyk,  Fr.  Rumczaszek  and  others.  At  present 
our  parish  priest  is  Father  Prszysenszniak,  but  due  to  the 
oddity  of  the  name,  he  is  better  known  as  Father  Adam. 
The  parish  was  twice  visitedbyArchbishopsof  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Edmonton,  first  by  Arch.  O'Leary  and  then  by 
Arch.  Macdonald.  A  three-day  mission  was  held  in  the 
parish  in  1939. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  stated  that  since  the  writer 
himself  is  not  a  member  of  the  R.  C.  parish  of  New  Kiew, 
and  therefore  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the 
institution.  All  facts  stated  above  are  credited  to  Mr. 
Frank  Petecki  who  supplied  them  in  the  foim  of  a  short 
sketch  or  verbally;  thecuthor  therefore  takes  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  any  mistatements  in  this  narrative. 

WIVJ,  STEELYK 
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The  Origin  ol  the  Ukraine 


The  dawn  of  the  history  of  the  Ukraine  begins  with 
the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Slavic  tribes  situated  between 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  River  Don,  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  with  the  River  Dneiper  constituting  the  cen¬ 
tral  geographical  artery.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Viking  and  Scandinavian  adventurers  of  the  Slavic  tribes 
were  organized  in  the  9th.  century  into  a  state  with  Kiev 
as  its  capital.  Contact  was  made  wi'hConstantmople  and 
it  was  from  here  that  this  Slavic  state  received  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  culture  including  Christianity. 

The  oldest  nc  me  given  to  the  Ukrainian  territery  wc  s 
"Rus".  This  name  probably  originated  with  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Vikings  and  was  at  first  applied  to  the  region 
immediately  surrounding  Kiew.  By  the  middle  of  the 
11th.  century  the  name  Rus  was  extended  to  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  it  spread  to  the  North  East  where 
a  new  Slavic  group  now  known  as  t.ie  Russians  was  in 
the  process  of  formation. 

The  name  'Ukraine'  is  derived  from  the  word  "Krai- 
na"  meaning  region.  It  was  first  used  in  the  Kievan 
Chronicle  in  11 87  and  it  was  also  referred  to  as  the  region 
dividing  Christanity  and  the  civilized  word  from  the  bar¬ 
barian  and  later  the  Mohammedan  world. 

The  word  'Ukraine'  came  into  considerable  use 
in  the  17th  century  and  was  freely  used  in  Cossack 
"dumy"  and  popular  folk  songs  and  was  often  joined 
with  "Rus"  as  "Ukraina  Rus".  Later  the  flaming  pen  of 
Taras  Shevchenko,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  national 
poets,  settled  the  question  for  once  and  for  all  as  to  the 
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use  of  this  name. 

Before  the  present  world  conflict  the  Ukrainian  ter¬ 
ritory  was  divided  politically  into  four  states,  namely: 
Soviet  Russia,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Hungary:  The  vast 
Ukrainian  territory  with  its  forty  millon  Ukrainians  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  North 
Caucasus  and  from  the  marshes  of  Pinsk  at  the  base  of 
the  River  Pripet  in  the  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  of  the  south. 

Ukraine  is  often  referred  to  as  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey  or  the  granary  of  Europe.  The  rich  black  soil  of 
this  vast  territory  renders  it  the  most  fertile  land  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  as  such  it  has  always  been  viewed  with  envy 
by  neighbouring  states  and  at  present  even  by  Hitlerite 
Germany. 


Cossacks 

The  Cossack  period  in  the  Ukrainian  history  was 
the  most  brilliant  and  striking  of  all.  This  was  the  time  of 
the  highest  intensities  of  national  energies  of  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  people.  Taras  Shevchenko  in  his  poems  refers  to  the 
Cossack  period  as  the  most  glorious  in  the  Ukrainian 
history.  The  Cossacks  reorganized  the  Ukrainian  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  17th.  century  and  renewed  the  Ukrainian 
state  in  the  form  of  the  Ukrainian  Cossack  State  under 
Hetmans.  Although  this  state  did  not  for  long  retain  its 
independence  it  tended  to  preserve  the  Ukrainians  from 
being  assimilated  by  the  Poles  and  Russians. 
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The  popular  Ukrainian  folk  songs  are  full  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Cossacks.  In  such  poems  and  legends  a  Cos¬ 
sack  is  shown  as  gallant,  freedom-loving  and  ready  io 
die  for  his  country.  He  is  feared  by  his  enemies  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  friends.  The  word  "Cossack"  became  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  young  man  full  of  energy,  dashing, 
brave  and  daring  with  the  highest  ideals,  who  embodied 
the  best  characteristics  of  a  real  He-man. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  rich  country  of  the  Ukraine 
(the  land  of  milk  and  honey)  attracted  barbarian  invad¬ 
ers  such  as  the  Pecheneh,  Polcvtsi  and  later  the  Tartcrs, 
These  invaders  systematically  invaded  the  country,  burn¬ 
ed  villages,  killed  the  children  lock  away  young  girls 
and  young  v/omen  and  went  away  with  other  booty.  It 
V7as  in  self  defence  that  the  so  called  Cossacks  originat¬ 
ed,  who  were  originally  agricultural  settlers.  Then  again 
social  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the  overlords 
furnished  the  Cossacks  with  recruits  from  the  peasants 
who  fled  from  such  oppression  and  serfdom. 

The  Cossacks  became  organized  into  military  group 
headed  by  their  leader.  Probably  the  most  famous  of  such 
early  Cossack  leaders  was  Prince  Dmytro  Vishnevetsky, 
know  as  "Bayda".  There  are  many  legends  about  Bayda 
and  you  probably  all  heard  of  the  legend  which  tells  of 
Bayda  in  Turkish  captivity.  While  in  such  captivity  the 
legend  says  that  he  drank  honey  and  whiskey  in  order 
to  forget  his  sorrows.  The  Turkish  Sultan  had  a  lot  of  res¬ 
pect  for  this  young  adventurer  and  one  day  the  legend 
goes  on,  the  Sultan  came  to  Bayda  and  pleaded  that  he 
stop  drinking,  put  an  end  to  his  adventurous  spirit,  mar¬ 
ry  his  only  daughter,  the  Princess,  and  v/hen  the  Sultan 
died,  Bayda  and  his  Queen  will  take  over  the  rule.  This 
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was  too  much  forBayda,  for  nothing  would  be  more  hu¬ 
miliating  to  his  fellow-Ccssacks  than  to  see  their  leader 
marry  a  Turkish  Sultan's  daughter.  So  Bayda  told  the 
Sultan  that  the  Princess  was  not  only  hard  to  look  at  but 
was  also  a  damned  pagan.  Who  would  want  to  have  a 
woman  for  a  wife  who  is  not  only  homely  in  appearance 
but  a  pagan  at  that  «beside3a  true  Cossack  wasn't  mi  ch 
concerned  about  taking  care  of  a  wife».  This  naturally 
put  Bayda  in  a  somewhat  awkward  pcs'. tion.  This  legend 
merely  shows  that  a  true  Cossack  would  never  betray 
his  people  regardless  of  what  luxuries  were  dangling 
before  his  eyes. 

Prince  Vishnevetsky  built  fortifications  on  the  island 
"Khortitsa"  on  the  river  Dneiper.  This  served  as  a  mod¬ 
el  for  later  Cossack  Military  Fortification  camps  and  such 
camps  were  built  beyond  the  rapids  and  were  known  as 
"Zaporogian  Sich."2aporogian  means  "beyond  the  rap¬ 
ids"  and  all  the  Cossacks  were  knov/n  as  "Zaporogian 
Cossacks."  No  other  inhabitants  were  allowed  in  these 
camps  outside  of  the  Cossacks  and  any  Cossack  who 
brought  in  a  woman  to  Sich  was  certainly  doomed.  They 
were  in  fact  bachelor  warriors  with  their  own  code  and 
customs,  living  in  severe  Spartan  conditions.  Their  life 
was  always  full  of  dangerous  adventures.  All  were  equal 
and  even  the  leader,  v/ho  held  dictatorial  dowers  lived 
amidst  them  dressing  and  living  in  the  same  mariner  as 
the  rest  of  the  Cossacks.  In  their  Sich  they  stored  muni¬ 
tions;  recruited  young  men,  whom  they  instructed  in 
chivalry  and  Military  arts.  The  Zaporogian  Sich  v/as  in 
fact  the  refuge  and  a  home  for  all  young  men  in  the  Uk¬ 
raine  who  were  hungry  for  adventure  and  who  wanted 
to  get  away  from  their  oppressors,  whom  they  later  pun- 
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ished. 

The  Cossacks  developed  such  great  leaders  and  ge¬ 
nii  as  Bohdan  Khmelnitsky  and  Mazeppa,  whose  won¬ 
derful  stories  you  should  make  a  point  of  looking  up 
sometimes. 

JOHN  DECORE 
K.  S.  J.  JANUARY  1943 


Settlcsssents  and  Assimilation 

byJOHN  decore 

In  the  last  sixty  years  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
fifteen  years)  Canada  has  essentially  engaged  herself  in 
a  vast  scale  of  immigration  with  the  result  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  times  has  been  severely  criticized  by  certain 
individuals  and  orginizations  for  some  of  its  policies.  It  has 
been  condemned  for  allocating  land  in  blocks  and  even 
encouraging  congregate  settlemets  to  people  of  homo¬ 
geneous  racial  origins,  the  result  being  that  such  people 
have  taken  possesion  of  specific  areas  where  their  num- 
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bers  outnumber  people  of  other  origins. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  communities  have  be¬ 
come  segregated  into  groups  due  to  the  barriers  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  custom  with  the  result  that  assimilation  has 
made  little  or  no  headway. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  considering  the  Doukho- 
bor  settlements,  problems  have  arisen  which  justify  the 
above  arguments.  But  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  group 
settlements  have  a  natural  explanation.  Man's  most  pro¬ 
found  aspect  of  social  nature,  and  in  fact  the  very  basis 
of  human  society,  is  the  herd  or  gregarious  instinct.  Man 
has  always  lived  in  groups  and  his  struggle  against  hu¬ 
man  beings  has  been  largely  a  struggle  of  group  versus 
group.  It  involves  with  it  a  sense  of  secuiity  and  thus 
helps  to  explain  the  formation  of  such  groups  or  blocks. 

It  is  quite  true  that  block  settlements  have  a  tend- 
ancy  to  retard  assimilation  in  some  respects,  but  upon 
looking  at  it  from  the  other  angle  one  can  readily  see  that 
the  loneliness  of  the  pioneering  days  was  much  lessened 
by  the  sympathies  made  possible  through  such  settle¬ 
ments.  It  facilitated  social  contact,  made  possible  the 
erection  of  churches  end  other  social  institutions,  it  en¬ 
couraged  the  joining  of  forces  in  the  building  of  homes, 
roads  and  public  buildings,  and  as  a  result  of  such  com¬ 
bined  efforts,  made  possible  the  development  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Canada  to  what  it  is  now. 

There  need  be  no  cause  on  the  part  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  to  to  gat  panicky  over  the  question  of  assimilation. 
One  only  needs  to  go  into  any  rural  community  in  the 
Vegreville  vicinity,  settled  by  the  Ukrainians,  or  to 
go  to  a  town  like  Mundare,  to  find  that  the  language 
used  by  the  younger  generation  is  predominently  Eng- 
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lish--and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  All  these  communi¬ 
ties  have  been  subject  to  forces  which  operated  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  walls  separating  the  homogeneous  groups 
from  their  neighbors.  The  entrance  of  the  Railway  and 
the  penetration  of  commercial  towns,  the  ease  of  tran¬ 
sportation  on  highways,  the  contact  with  the  outside 
world  through  the  radio-these  and  many  other  factors 
were  forces  which  in  the  long  run  tended  to  eliminate 
the  distinctiveness  of  separist  groups.  All  these  people 
are  truly  Canadian  comc'ous. 

There  are  many  who  attempted  to  hasten  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  assimilation  by  ill-chosen  methods  and  wfien 
they  ultimately  had  to  meet  with  failure  they  were  then 
the  ones  to  raise  theory  of  "unprefen ed” and  "undesir¬ 
ables”.  Even  now  when  Canada  must  of  necessity  em¬ 
bark  on  an  active  and  aggressive  policy  of  immigration, 
some  people  and  organizations  would  prefer  not  to  allow 
people  into  Canada  from  Central  Europe.  The  result  is 
to  arouse  the  self-consciousness  and  aggreavation  of  such 
people.  What  if  people,  other  than  those  of  British  Ori¬ 
gin,  do  preserve  some  of  their  national  customs  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  Should  the  conclusion  then  be  that  this  is  "Un- 
Canadian”  and  contrary  to  British  principles?  The  late 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  such 
people  who  do  retain  their  customs  and  traditions  will 
become  better  Canadians  than  those  who  discard  them. 
Dr.  Wallace  the  former  President  of  our  University,  felt 
that  people  who  forget  their  mother  tongue  could  not 
possibly  become  the  best  type  of  Canadian  Citizens. 

Any  true  Scot  is  thrilled  when  he  hears  a  Highland 
tune  on  a  bagpipe  or  observes  the  birthday  of  the  great 
poet  Burns.  Why  should  a  Pole  be  denied  his  Mazurka, 
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or  a  Ukrainian  the  singing  in  his  own  tongue  of  his  folk 
songs  or  the  reading  of  verses  from  Shevchenko. 

If  we  look  from  the  healthy  Canadian  point  of  view 
we  must  conclude  that  Canada  is  a  new  nation  in  the 
making.  The  highly  developed  British  institutions  make 
it  possible  for  people  of  different  origin  to  contribute 
their  share  to  Cenidian  culture.  Canada  as  a  nation,  in 
the  long  run,  wo  ild  stand  to  lose  much  if  these  different 
peoples  did  not  put  in  their  share  in  the  making  of  a 
Canadian  Nat  on. 


FRIENDS  &  NEIGHBORS 


MR.  Gc  MRS.  FEDYNA  -  PIONEERS  OF  NEW  KIEW 
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MR.  &  MRS.  PAUL.  CYMBALUK 

THE  YEARBOOK  COMMITTEE  IS  VERY  GRATEFUL  TO  MR.  CYM¬ 
BALUK  WHO  NEVER  REFUSED  TO  GIVE  US  A  LENDING  HAND  WHEN¬ 
EVER  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  WAS  DESIRED.  HE  IS 
OUR  GOOD  FRIEND. 


MR.  &  MRS.  JOHN  CYMBALUK 

MR.  CYMBALUK  WHO  PASSED  AWAY  IN  1943,  IS  SURVIVED  BY 
MRS.  CYMBALUK.  ONE  DAUGHTER,  THREE  SONS  AND  A  HOST 
LOVING  GRANO-CHIUDREN.  HE  WAS  ONE  OF  OUR  EARLIEST  PIONE¬ 
ERS  AND  HAD  made  HIS  HOME  IN  NEW  KIEW  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


Ill 


Griiss  and  Craans 


"That's  the  guy  Tm  laying  for/'  said  the  little 
black  hen  as  the  farmer  crossed  the  road. 


- ««  #  * - 

And  then  there  was  the  mother  flea  who  was  cry 
ing  because  her  son  was  going  to  the  dogs. 


"I've  stood  about  enough,"  said  the  humorist  as 
they  amputated  his  legs. 


Child  Training  Expert:  "If  your  children  become 
unmanageable,  quickly  switch  their  attention." 

Puzzled  Parent:  "Their  what?" 


- »■#■» - — 

When  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  rope,  tie  a 
knot  in  it  and  hang  on. 
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The  Largest  City  in  the  World 

London,  the  largest  city  in  the  world  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  eight  and  a  half  million.  This  city  is  situated 
on  the  River  Thames,  made  famous  in  song  and  story. 
Thames  is  suitable  for  transportation.  It  has  wonderful 
harbor  facilities  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  London 
has  beconie  the  centre  of  world  trade.  London  is  also 
the  leading  city  of  the  British  Empire,  a  city  of  business 
and  commerce. 

After  the  railways  were  built,  the  railway  companies 
made  London  their  headquarters. 

Ihe  residence  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  the  Parliament  Buildings  where  historical 
paintings  hang  in  the  room  3  and  the  Clock  Tower  which 
is  three  hundred  twenty  feet  above  the  sidewalk  and 
dozens  mere,  are  interesting  places  to  visit  when  in 
London. 

It  would  take  many  hours  to  examine  the  historical 
statues  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  are 
over  three  hundred  statues  of  saints,  kings  and  queens 
up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria, 

The  British  Museum  is  another  large  building  con¬ 
taining  very  large  collections  of  world-famous  relics. 
Ihere  are  famous  marble  statues,  a  room  of  Egyptian 
mummies  and  a  Manuscript  Room  in  which  are  letters 
and  Autographs  of  famous  people  such  as  Cromwell, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  others. 

The  Dickens  House  on  the  48  Doughty  Street  is 
another  interesting  place  to  visit.  The  great  author  spent 
the  first  years  of  his  married  life  there.  Here  are  found 
famous  inns  mentioned  in  Dickens'  books. 

We  can  easily  see  it  would  take  us  a  very  long  time 
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to  visit  all  the  interesting  places  in  this  metropolis. 

Elsie  Bushko,  Sept.,  isth, 


English  Cotton  Industry 

Cotton  is  a  great  industry  in  Lancashire.  The  climate 
is  suitable  as  well  as  the  soil.  The  closer  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  are  to  the  hills  the  damper  the  climate.  Damp 
air  is  a  help  in  spinning  cotton.  The  Pennine  mountains 
are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cotton  fields  and  coal  is 
very  easily  taken  from  the  mountain  coal-mines. 

The  people  of  Lancashire  produce  more  cotton 
goods  than  any  other  country.  "I he  towns  where  the 
spinning  mills  are  situated  are  Oldham,  Bolton  and 
Stockport.  Nelson,  Darwen  and  Preston  are  centres  for 
the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  cotton  fabrics. 

Olga  Cymbaluk,  Sept.,  20th. 


Fishing  in  Britain 

The  shallow  waters  around  England  are  all  congest¬ 
ed  with  food-fish.  With  all  the  splendid  harbors,  both 
England  and  Scotland  have  a  1  the  fish  surrouding  them. 
To  feed  the  immense  population  of  BriTan;  English  and 
Scottish  men  took  interest  in  fishing. 

Grimsby,  situated  on  the  hlumber  River  is  the  most 
important  fishing  centre  in  the  world.  Aderdeen  is  the 
leading  fishing  city  in  Scotland. 

The  boats  used  forca!;ching  fish  are  called  trawlers 
or  drifters.  Behind  these  trawlers,  large  funnel-shaped 
nets  are  fastened.  Skimming  close  to  the  ocean  bed, 
the  nets  are  filled  up  with  various  amounis  of  fish. 
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The  chief  varieties  of  fish  caught  in  the  North  Sea 
are  the  herring,  haddock  and  cod.  Others  such  as  whit¬ 
ing  and  sole  are  found  near  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO  SEPT.,  20TH 


Mining  Industry 

Coal  is  prcbably  more  important  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  than  to  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  In 
both  land  and  sea  transportation  great  quantities  of  coal 
are  used.  Coal  is  also  used  to  produce  electricity,  which 
in  turn  is  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Next  to  coal,  iron 
ores  have  been  the  most  important  mineral  resource  of 
Great  Britain.  Britain  imports  over  half  of  what  it  con¬ 
sumes  now,  and  produces  about  10,000,000  tons  of  iron 
annually.  Tin  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  minerals  of  the 
British  Isles.  Scotland  has  some  oil  shales  from  which  is 
extracted  a  crude  oil  used  to  produce  gasoline,  and  fuel 
cil.  The  big  centers  of  British  iron  and  steel  industry  are 
Cardiff,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Newcastle  and  Glasgow. 
Birmingham  facloiies  make  a  large  variety  of  tools  and 
o  her  hardware.  Cardiff,  Newcastle  and  Glasgow  facto¬ 
ries  produce  structural  iron  and  steel  for  building  ships. 

M.KE  HORON  SiiPT,,  20TH, 


Bs:itlsh  Livestock  Industry 

Great  Britain  has  a  very  large  number  of  domestic 
animals.  The  animal  industry  began  about  1500  when 
the  prcdrcticn  of  wcol  became  very  profitable  business 
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so  profitable  that  in  many  cases  farming  was  abondan- 
ed  for  sheep  raising.  Much  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  nor¬ 
thern  England  is  most]y  used  for  grazing  sheep.  Heavy 
rainfall  in  some  sections  favors  the  growth  of  grass  for 
animals.  The  winters  are  mild  so  the  stock  can  be  grazed 
most  of  the  year.  The  British  have  specialized  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  for  fine  breeds  of  stock.  The  high  prices 
which  they  receive  for  their  carefully  bred  animals,  make 
it  profitable  to  raise  them  even  though  they  have  to  im¬ 
port  grain  for  feed. 

Walter  Kuchik  Sept.,  20TH, 


Agriculture  in  Britain 


The  soil  of  the  Lowlands  of  England  is  very  fertile 
and  is  well  cultivated.  It  produces  crops  such  as  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  potatoes  and  turnips.  In  the  east,  the 
climate  is  drier  and  summers  are  warmer.  Stock-raising 
and  daiiying  is  more  important  in  the  west.  The  heavy 
rainfall  produces  the  finest  of  pasturage.  The  Highlands 
are  famous  for  cattle  and  the  Southern  uplands  for 
sheep. 

Oats  and  barley  are  grown  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Southern  uplands  and  in  scattered  sections  of  the 
Highlands. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  Scotland  is  cultivated,  the 
rocky  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  makes 
farming  impossible. 

Scotland  has  to  import  large  quantities  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

BiLLY  YAREMKO,  SEPT.,  21TH. 
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SMp  Industry 

The  greatest  ship  industries  in  the  world  are  in  Bri¬ 
tain;  the  largest  one  on  the  River  Clyde,  situated  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Most  of  the  ships  built  here  are  freighters  and  large 
fishing  beats.  Eoileis  and  water  tanks  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Glasgow. 

Long  ago  ships  were  built  from  wood  and  the  leaks 
were  plastered  with  tar.  Modern  ships  are  constructed 
with  steel  and  iron,  and  the  bottom  part  is  made  of  strong, 
hard  wood  which  is  imported  to  Britain  from  Canada. 
The  Queen  Mary,  the  prideof  Great  Britain  was  built  on 
the  River  Clyde. 

JOHN  STEBLYK  OCT.  3RD.,  GR.  VII 


FEUDAL  ENGLAND 
Siielter 

The  homes  of  the  peasants  were  one  roomed  cot¬ 
tages  made  of  wood  and  mud.  Water  was  heated  in  lar¬ 
ge  pots  over  a  fire,  burning  in  the  middle  of  this  hut. 
Stoves  were  not  in  use  during  those  days  and  only  lords 
and  kings  owned  fireplaces.  There  was  usually  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke.  If  the  wind 
blew  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rooms  got  smoky  and 
the  eyes  of  the  people  living  in  it,  would  smart.  The 
homes  were  filthly  and  dirty  with  all  kinds  of  bugs  and 
lice  in  the  foul  corners. 
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If  the  kings  and  lords  were  rich,  their  castles  were 
built  of  stones  and  bricks  but  if  they  happened  to  be 
poor,  their  homes  were  poorly  built. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  straw  which  was  re¬ 
moved  once  in  a  while  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  layer. 

Elsie  bushko  Oct.  2no.,  gr.  viii 


Clothing 

The  clothing  of  the  serf  was  very  simple.  He  only 
wore  a  tunic  and  trousers  made  of  rough  woollen  cloth. 
He  didn't  have  any  shoes  or  stockings.  Whatever  he  wore 
was  very  dirty  because  there  was  no  time  to  do  any 
washing.  The  whole  family  always  went  to  work  on  the 
farm.  Washing  would  niean  tl^at  the  family  would  have 
to  stay  in  bed  the  whole  day  because  they  didn't  have 
iwo  sets  of  clothing.  Soap  was  a  scarce  commodity  a- 
mong  the  serfs.  There  weren't  any  barbers  and  every¬ 
one  wore  long,  untidy  hair. 

OLGA  Cymbaluk  Oct.  3rd.,  Gr.viii 


Feasting  was  an  important  part  of  the  lord's  life. 
Meat  was  the  principal  feed.  Whole  boars  were  served 
roasted.  Peacocks  were  often  skinned,  then  put  back  in¬ 
to  their  feathers,  the  comb  gilded  and  the  tail  expanded 
to  show  the  beautiful  feathers.  Meat  was  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  modern  meat  pie. 

At  each  guest's  place  was  a  knife  and  spoon.  They 
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had  no  fork  or  plate.  Loaves  of  bread  were  broken  up 
and  used  to  wipe  off  the  gravy.  Their  usual  drink  was 
wine  and  water.  Beer  was  only  given  to  common  folk. 
Great  quantities  were  drunk,  for  there  was  no  supply  of 
pure  water. 

Walter  Kuchik  Oct.  3rd.,  Gr.VIII 


Farming  Methods 

The  same  methods  were  used  in  Britain  as  in  Europe. 
The  plough  was  made  of  hardwood,  drawn  by  oxen. 

Grain  was  sown  by  hand  and  was  cut  by  scythes.  It 
was  gathered  and  bound  into  sheaves  by  women  and 
children.  Grain  was  threshed  by  flailing  on  the  ground. 
The  chaff  was  separated  by  slow  farming.  Grinding  was 
done  by  hand,  wi.h  two  great  flat  stones  placed  one  on 
top  of  another. 

The  yield  was  very  low  because  people  lacked  in 
knowledge  of  scientific  farming  and  the  lands  weren't 
cultivated  properly.  Experimenting  was  disliked  because 
crop  failure  might  mean  famine,  so  the  yields  remained 
small. 

Only  a  small  stock  of  animals  could  be  carried 
through  the  winter  months,  for  root  crops  were  unknown 
and  good  hay  land  was  scarce.  In  December  there  was 
a  great  killing  of  beasts  to  be  salted  down.  Working 
horses  were  scarce  and  very  valuable. 

MIKE  horon  Oct.  9th.,  Gr.  viii 
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The  Manor  House 

A  manor  house  was  surrounded  by  stone  walls  to 
protect  it  from  enemy  attacks.  The  livingrooms  were 
usually  above  the  ground,  and  the  store  rooms  and  of¬ 
fices  were  below.  The  hall  was  the  main  room  and  it  had 
an  unceilinged  roof.  There  was  an  opening  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  smoke  from  the  blazing  logs.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  straw.  When  the  straw  was  full  of  lice,  ashes 
and  bones  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  supply. 

At  a  far  end  of  the  living  room  the  lord  dined  with 
his  family  and  guests.  After  the  meals  were  over  the 
tables  were  stacked  along  the  wall.  This  made  room  for 
all  the  people  to  play  games. 

JOHN  STEBUYK  OCT.  10TH.,  GR.  VII 


THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  FEUDALISM 
The  Wars  the  Roses 

The  kings  found  their  lords  troublesome,  because 
some  of  the  latter  were  related,  by  marriage,  to  other 
rich  lords.  If  their  wealth  was  put  together,  they  were 
richer  than  the  king  himself.  The  leading  houses  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York,  broke  up  their  relation  and  went  to  war 
against  each  other.  The  conflict  was  known  as  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  because  each  side  wore  different  colored 
roses  as  their  emblems. 

The  peasants  lived  a  dreadful  life  because  this 
fighting  was  done  in  towns  and  villages.  Many  lords 
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were  killed  in  these  useless  wars  and  others  lost  their 
land  and  also  their  power.  While  the  lords  were  getting 
weaker,  the  commoners  were  receiving  more  privileges. 

Lastly,  a  Lancastrian  lord,  Henry  Tudor  defeated 
the  Yorks  and  became  known  as  King  Henry  VII.  He 
married  an  heiress  of  the  other  family  thus  ending  the 
quarrel. 

Elsie  Bushko  Oct.  9th.,  gr.  vm 


The  Black  Death 

The  Black  Death,  a  terrible  sickness,  spread  over 
England  in  about  1350,  and  killed  one-half  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  was  a  shortage  of  farm  labourers.  The  Lord 
ordered  the  labourers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  for 
the  same  pay  as  before  the  Black  Death,  but  they  refused. 
There  were  conflicts  and  wars  and  at  the  end  the  peas¬ 
ants  got  what  they  wanted.  They  worked  completely  for 
money  instead  of  services  and  soon  became  free  to  work 
for  whom  they  chose.  This  was  the  end  of  serfdom. 

Olga  Cymsaluk  Oct.  9th  ,  Gr  viii 


Rise  o§  the  Towns 


In  the  twelfth  century,  alongside  priest,  noble, 
and  peasant  there  stood  out  a  fourth  figure,  sturdy,  re¬ 
solute,  self-confident  burgher.  The  age  of  Crusades  v  a  3 
the  age  of  the  rise  of  towns. 

In  Italy  and  southern  France,  some  old  Roman  towns 
had  lived  along,  with  shrunken  population.  Most  of  the 
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towns  were  small.  Very  few  had  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand  people. 

At  first  each  inhabitant  of  a  growing  town  remain¬ 
ed  directly  dependent  upon  the  town's  feudal  lord. 
Gradually  the  tov/n  demanded  the  right  to  "bargain 
collectively"  through  its  elected  officers  with  the  lord 
as  to  services  and  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  town. 
The  feudal  lord  and  barons  were  gradually  forced  to 
give  up  most  of  their  rights  over  the  peasant  and 
burghers. 

Walter  Kuchik  Oct.  10th.,  Gr.  Vlil 


The  use  of  the  Blast  Furnace 


The  blast  furnace  is  the  largest  stove  in  the  v/orld 
and  is  mostly  used  in  steel  making  v/hich  is  the  greatest 
industry  of  ail.  The  engineers  workday  and  night  in  the 
mill  which  spreads  over  many  acres  of  land. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  mill  is  the  large 
furnace.  It  is  ninety  feet  high  and  twenty  five  feet  thick. 
Coke  is  used  for  burning  in  the  furnace  because  it  gives 
hot  fire. 

In  the  mill  many  tons  of  iron  are  made.  The  iron  ore 
is  first  dropped  into  the  furnace  to  get  the  impi  rities  out. 
It  melts  and  runs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  On 
top  of  the  melted  iron  float  the  impurities  called  "slag". 
Every  few  hours  it  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  melted  iron  is  taken  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  and  put  into  a  train  of  ladle  cars.  Here  the  right 
amount  of  carbon  and  other  elements  are  put  into  the 
liquid.  Then  it  is  taken  inside  the  buildings  and  dropped 
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into  molds  to  make  large  bars.  When  the  bars  harden, 
the  steel  is  ready  to  be  machined  into  tools  and 
machinery. 

OLGA  CyMBALUK  OCT.  IOTH  ,  GR  Viil 


The  Introduction  o£  Machines  in  the  Textile 

Industry 

Before  the  Industrial  Revolution^  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  very  much  interested  in  farming  and  handi¬ 
craft.  Machines  were  not  known  then  and  all  the  work 
was  done  by  hand  power.  There  weren't  any  railways 
or  steamships,  therefore  goods  were  transported  on 
horses. 

Almost  overnight  England  changed  from  hand  pow¬ 
er  to  mechonical  power.  In  about  1700  Great  Britain 
wa3  a  country  of  th^uianis  of  machine-workers.  England 
was  becoming  an  important,  industrial  country. 

Series  of  inventions  began.  There  was  a  change  from 
hand  looms  to  power  looms. 

The  improvements  in  weaving  came  next.  The  fly¬ 
ing  shuttle,  which  carried  the  cross  threads  between 
the  long  threads,  was  now  pulled  by  a  string  instead  of 
being  thrown  by  hand,  thus  speeding  up  production. 

La'er  steam  engines  were  invented,  but  there  was 
lack  of  mechanical  power  and  weaving  and  spinning 
v/as  still  done  by  tands  and  feet.  A  spinning  jenny, 
invented  by  James  Hargraves,  lan  by  water  wheels. 
Thousands  of  threads  were  spun  at  a  time  on  these 
machines. 
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"  This  period  of  history  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
volution. 

Eusie  Buehko  Oct.  10th.,  gr.  viii 


Domestic  System  of  Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  is  a  very  important  industry.  Long 
ago  most  of  the  goods  were  made  by  hand  in  the  peas¬ 
ant's  homes.  The  method  of  making  things  at  home  was 
called  the  domestic  system. 

The  goods  were  transported  by  pack-horses  and 
heavy  wagons. 

Small  machines  were  invented  and  manufacturing 
was  made  easier.  Now  a  man  or  woman  can  turn  out  a 
great  deal  more  work  than  before. 

Long  ago  some  traders  bought  not  only  cloth  but 
also  raw  wool,  To  one  group  of  cottagers  they  gave 
wool  to  be  carded  and  spun  into  yarn.  Later  they  collect¬ 
ed  the  yarn  and  gave  it  to  weavers  and  it  was  made  into 
cloth. 

Walter  Kuchik  Oct.  18th.,  Gr.  Vlll 

The  factory  system  manufacturing 

Britain  was  mostly  interested  in  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions. 

First  small  machines  were  made,  which  were  used 
by  a  man  or  woman  at  home.  A  great  deal  of  work  could 
be  turned  out. 

Then  came  an  invention  of  large  m^achines,  which 
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could  do  the  work  cf  several  persons.  The  machines  had 
to  be  looked  after,  so  factories  were  built.  The  people 
who  tented  the  machines  came  to  work  in  factories. 
This  new  method  of  manufacturing  v/as  called  the  "fact¬ 
ory  system.  “ 

Instead  of  operating  these  large  machines  by  hand, 
water  and  steam  power  came  into  use.  Where  water 
supplied  the  power,  factories  were  built  along  rivers. 
Ihen  came  steam  power.  It  could  operate  more  machines 
and  factories  became  larger.  They  now  began  to  build 
factories  near  coal  mines,  in  order  to  have  cheaper  fuel. 
Here  Britain  had  a  natural  advantage  over  many  coun¬ 
tries,  because  Britain  has  plenty  of  coal. 

iviiKE  horon  Oct.  23rd.,  gr.  viii 


The  Expansion  of  Trade 

In  1500  England  was  sending  out  trading  ships 
along  the  routes  her  explorers  had  found.  As  the  years 
1600  and  1700  passed,  British  trade  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  From  North  America  came  furs,  timber,  and 
other  raw  materials.  » 

China  and  India  supplied  Britain  with  cotton,  silk, 
spices  and  gems.  Britain  received  the  money  to  buy 
goods  from  other  countries  by  selling  goods  to  people 
of  foreign  lands  at  a  profit.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
English  manufactured  goods,  yarn,  cloth  wool,  knives, 
sav/s  and  other  tools  of  metal. 

The  trade  grew  and  English  spinners,  weavers, 
blacksmiths,  furniture  makers  and  potter  found  more 
empoyment. 

mike  horon  Oct.  izth.  gr,  vin 
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The  Regulated  Company 


In  a  regulated  company  each  member  looked  after 
his  own  business.  Certain  rules  were  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  members  had  to  obey  them  but  in  return  the 
company  protected  them,  settled  arguments  between 
members  and  built  factories  in  foreign  ports  where  mem¬ 
bers  could  store  goods  or  live.  Some  of  the  companies 
were  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  and  the  Merchant 
Adventurers. 

Olga  cyimbaluk  Oct.  uth.  Gr.  viii 


The  Joint  Stock  Company 


The  regulated  company  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
joint  stock  companies.  If  anyone  wished  to  be  a  member, 
he  had  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  with  which  the  goods  were 
bought.  People  invested  their  money  and  when  profits 
were  great,  received  vast  amounts  of  money  in  return. 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  a  shareholder.  Members  of 
these  companies  even  robbed  Spanish  ships  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  on  their  way  home  from  America. 

Some  of  the  English  companies  were  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Muscovy  Company.  Some 
investors  sold  their  shares  and  bought  shares  in  other 
companies  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  first  stock  exchange. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO  OCT.  IITH.  GR.  Vlll 
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Treadling  on  the  tail  of  Ireland's  coat 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Pope  Adrian 
IV,  an  Englishman,  made  King  Henry  II  the  king  of 
Ireland.  The  church  was  very  powerful  at  that  time. 
There  were  conflicts  among  the  Irish  chiefs  who  ruled 
on  the  island  and  one  of  them  asked  King  Henry  for  help. 
He  agreed  and  soon  the  district  around  Dublin  was  un¬ 
der  English  power.  The  rest  of  the  Irish  chiefs  continued 
to  rule. 

In  1450,  when  Henry  Tudor  was  the  king  of  Britain^ 
things  weren't  changed.  Tudor  was  friendly  to  the  Irish 
at  first.  He  even  made  one  chief  governor  over  Ireland. 
Later  an  Englishman  was  made  governor  and  he  told  the 
Parliament  to  pass  strict  laws.  These  laws  were  hated  by 
the  Irish  who  sometimes  fought  against  the  English  lords 
and  usually  lost.  The  English  government  took  the  best 
lands  from  the  Irish  people  and  gave  them  to  English 
and  Scottish  settlers. 

About  two  hundred  years  later  whileKing  Charles  I 
was  quarelling  with  Parliament  over  the  power  of 
money,  there  was  a  terrible  war  in  Ireland  in  which  many 
people  were  killed.  Charles  was  killed  and  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  became  head  of  the  government.  The  latter  went 
to  Ireland  with  an  army  and  stopped  the  war.  He  treated 
the  Irish  so  severely  that  they  hated  the  English  more 
then  ever  before. 

There  was  still  a  very  troublesome  matter  and  that 
was  the  land .  Much  of  the  land  in  Ireland  was  owned 
by  Englishmen  and  others  who  didn't  live  on  it.  Very 
few  Irishmen  owned  the  land.  They  rented  it,  but  some 
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times  didn^t  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  So  rents  were  raised 
higher  and  if  the  tenant  didn^t  pay  he  was  taken  off  the 
land.  There  was  trouble  and  soon  the  English  began  to 
understand  that  the  Irish  could  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  owned  the  land.  In  1903  it  was  made  possible  for 
the  tenants  to  buy  the  land  for  cash  and  this  was  the 
end  of  land  trouble. 

OLGA  CYMBALUK  Oct.  29TH.  GR.  VIII 


The  Suez  Canal 


The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869.  This  enabled 
Italy  to  remain  as  important  in  the  Mediterrean  trading 
as  before.  The  Mediterrean  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal  are 
often  called  the  main  routes  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Suez  route  is  a  shorter  and  also  a  much  safer  route.  It  is 
a  canal  joining  the  Mediterrean  and  Red  Sea.  The  Suez  is 
103  miles  long,  35  feet  deep,  and  a  bottom  width  of  some 
108  feet.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  trade  between  the 
Far  East  and  Europe. Instead  of  coming  all  the  way  around 
Africa  to  the  Far  East,  the  British  choose  the  Suez  Canal. 

ELSIE  Bushko  Oct.  2aTH.,  Gr.  viii 


The  Suez  Canal 


Great  Britain  took  Gibraltar  from  Spain  in  1713  and 
put  big  guns  over  it.  This  fortress  together  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  navy,  practically  gave  Britain  control  of  the  passage 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibralter,  thus  protecting  her  trade  in 
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the  Mediterrean  region. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Mediterrean  is  another 
gateway  for  ships  -  the  Suez  Canal.  This  leads  into  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Before  the  Suez  Canal  was  dug,  European  ships 
had  to  sail  all  the  way  around  southern  Africa  to  reach 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  route  was  long  and  dangerous, 
but  lor  many  years  it  was  the  best  route  for  British  ships. 

In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  completed  by  a  French 
Company.  It  was  a  hundred  and  one  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  had  a 
dept  of  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

The  new  Canal  cut  in  two,  the  land  connecting 
Africa  and  Asia.  This  canal  shortened  the  voyage  be¬ 
tween  the  Eropean  ports  and  the  Far  East  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

In  1875  the  British  Government  secured  control  of 
the  French  Company  which  built  it.  Great  Britain  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  both  mouths  of  the  Mediterrean;  with 
Gibraltar  on  the  west,  and  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  east. 

Mike  horon  Oct-  3oth.  Gr  vim 


INDIA 


Climate 

India  is  a  district  swept  by  monsoons.  In  winter  when 
the  monsoons  blow  towards  the  sea,  the  climate  is  cool 
and  dry.  In  the  summer  when  the  monsoons  blow  to¬ 
wards  the  land,  the  air  is  laden  with  moisture  and  as  it 
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comes  across  the  land,  the  moisture  drops  and  India  has 
an  extremely  heavy  rainfall. 

India  has  three  seasons.  The  cool  and  dry  seasons 
from  November  to  lanuary;  the  hot,  dry  season  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  May;  and  the  rainy  season  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber. 

ELSIE  BuSHKO  Oct.  30TH.,  Gr.  viii 


Surface 


The  southern  part  of  India  is  a  plateau.  North  of  the 
plateau  is  a  plain  which  extends  from  east  to  west.  This 
Plain  is  about  250  miles  wide  and  contains  the  largest 
population.  This  is  the  richest  land  in  India  North  of  the 
plain  is  the  Himalaya  Range.  These  mountains  are  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  world. 

The  most  important  rivers  in  India  are  the  Indus 
which  flows  from  the  north  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Ganges  which  flows  from  the  north  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

The  general  direction  of  the  rivers  indicates  that 
the  land  of  India  slopes  to  the  south  and  the  east. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Oct.  zsth.  Gr.  viii 


The  Drainage  System 


India  is  a  land  of  mighty  rivers.  Most  of  them  have 
their  sources  in  the  mountain  ranges  that  form  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  country.  They  are  fed  by  the  snow 
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from  the  mountain  tops.  As  the  snow  melts  under  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  it  ensures  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  The  two  chief  rivers  of  India  are,  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges  river. 

The  Indus  is  eighteen  hundred  miles  long.  It  rises 
north  of  the  Himalayas  and  flows  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  emptying  it's  waters  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Once  the  Indus  is  out  on  the  plains,  it  is  joined  by 
it's  lour  great  tributaries.  The  Indus  together  with  it's 
tributaries  give  the  surrounding  country  the  name  of 
Punjab  which  means  the  land  of  five  rivers. 

From  the  port  of  Karachi,  where  the  Indus  flows  in¬ 
to  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  products  of  the  north  -  western 
region  are  carried  by  ocean  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Ganges  river  flows  south  -  east  for  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  across  Northern  India  and  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Near  its  mouth  the  Ganges  is  joined  by 
the  Brahmaputra  which  is  four  hundred  miles  longer 
than  the  Ganges. 

In  Burma,  however,  the  rivers  provide  the  chief 
means  of  communication,  as  roads  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  The  most  important  river  in  Burma  is  the  Irraw¬ 
addy  which  flows  from  the  northern  border  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

Mike  horon  Oct-  3ist.  Gr  viii 


Minerals 

India  is  rich  in  minerals,  the  principal  being  coal, 
gold,  iron,  petroleum,  silver,  mica  and  salt.  Coal  is  u- 
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sually  found  in  inaccessible  places  and  it  is  of  poor  qua¬ 
lity.  The  development  of  railways  has  brought  European 
iron  to  the  Indian  market.  The  output  of  petroleum  in 
Burma  is  very  large.  There  are  also  valuable  wells  in 
Assam.  Salt  is  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Salt  Hills  in  the 
far  north  and  also  in  salt  lakes  in  the  dry  region.  India 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  manganese,  which  is  used 
for  hardening  steel.  Tungsten  and  tin  is  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  yet  very  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  these  deposits.  Many  precious  stones  are  mined 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

WALTER  KuCHIK  OCT.  3IST.  GR.  VIII 


Exports  and  Imports 

The  chief  exports  of  India  are  raw  cotton,  jute,  rice, 
oil-seeds,  tea,  hides,  wool,  and  wheat.  Rubies  are  impor¬ 
ted  from  Burma.  About  one-third  are  sent  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  receives  a  little  more  than  United  States  and 
Japan  together. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  a  little 
more  than  one-third  as  much  as  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  The  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  import  many  goods  from  India.  The  principal 
imports  of  India  are  manufactured  cotton,  metals  and 
ores,  machinery,  sugar,  liquor,  paper,  glassware,  coal, 
coke  and  tobacco. 

BILLY  YAREMKO  NOV.  1ST.  GR.  VII 
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AgrlcMtisral  Products 

We  find  India  using  draught  animals,  which  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  power.  The  rice  fields  are  too  wet  and 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  machinery  on  cotton  fields.  There 
are  so  many  people  that  the  work  is  done  by  hands.  In¬ 
dia  produces  a  large  number  of  cattle  every  year.  The 
meat  is  exported  dressed  because  the  people  are  vege¬ 
tarian  and  only  the  skins  are  available  to  them.  The  In¬ 
dian  cattle  give  small  quantities  of  milk.  Goats,  which 
the  Indian  milk,  are  found  everywhere.  They  live  on 
poor  grass  and  shrubs,  where  a  cow  would  starve. 

Horses  and  donkeys  are  used  for  riding  purposes. 
They  are  usually  found  in  the  foothill  country  of  the  Hi¬ 
malaya  Mountains  and  north-western  India.  Horses  are 
seldom  used  for  draught  purposes.  Camels  of  India  are 
confined  to  dry  regions,  such  as  the  Thar  deserts  and  the 
Indus  valley. 

JOHN  STEBUYK  NOV.  1ST..  GR.  VII 


MasiuSacturing 

India  is  a  great  country  in  manufacturing  as  it  has 
suitable  manufacturing  facilities.  Raw  materials  and 
railways  are  plentiful;  fuel  is  cheap  and  the  factories  are 
occupied  with  millions  of  workers. 

Cotton  is  the  leading  textile  and  next  comes  jute. 
The  latter  is  also  utilized  in  making  bags  for  shipping 
goods  to  foriegn  countries.  Canada  imports  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  jute  from  India.  This  industrial  country  is  also  a 
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great  manufacturer  of  sugar,  oils,  woolen  goods  and 
tobacco. 

ELSIE  Bushko  Nov.  ist.,  Gr.  viii 


Wheat 

Wheat  is  mostly  grown  in  the  Ganges  Valley  where 
the  land  is  fertile.  About  31,000,000  acres  of  land  are 
used  in  growing  wheat  in  India. The  climate  is  mild  with 
a  Httle  wind. 

The  land  is  first  plowed.  It  is  then  harrowed  to  break 
up  the  lumps  of  ground.  After  that  the  wheat  is  seeded 
and  again  harrowed  if  necessary.  The  land  is  watered 
when  the  rain  fails  to  fall.  The  water  is  supplied  from 
weUs,  raised  in  buckets  to  the  top  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

When  harvest  comes  the  wheat  is  cut  and  stocked. 
It  is  left  on  the  field  for  a  week  or  two  to  dry. 

The  wheat  is  threshed  and  part  of  it  is  sold  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  other  countries. 

Olga  Cvmbaluk  Nov.  ist.  Gr.  viii 


Rice 

Rice  is  the  most  important  cereal  and  bread  grain. 
More  land  is  devoted  to  rice  than  to  any  other  single 
plant.  It  is  grown  wherever  the  land  is  flat  and  where  an 
annual  rainfall  is  forty  inches  or  over.  The  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra  valleys  are  the  cheif  centres  of  rice-grow¬ 
ing.  Some  rice  is  grown  on  the  narrow  western  plain, 
and  another  rice  area  is  along  the  wider,  eastern  plain. 

'  WALTER  KuCHIK  NOV.  IST.  GR.  VIII 
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Millet 


Millet  is  a  kind  of  corn.  Much  of  it  is  used  by  poorer 
people  as  food.  Millet  is  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
is  the  second  most  importand  crop. 

It  is  grown  in  any  part  of  India,  regardless  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  rainfall.  All  the  millet  grown  in  India  is  used 
within  the  country. 

Millet  ripens  when  the  heat  and  drought  bake  the 
land,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  bread  grain.  Throughout 
the  whole  country  about  forty  four  million  acres  of  mil¬ 
let  is  grown. 

Mike  Horon  Nov.  1st.  Gr  viii 


Cotton 


Cotton  occupies  about  26,000,000  acres  of  Indian 
soil.  The  cotton  belt  in  India  is  in  the  portion  where 
weathered,  black  and  sticky  lava  soils  are  found.  Two 
kinds  of  cotton  are  grown,  the  native  Indian  short  stap¬ 
led  cotton  and  American  upland  cotton.  The  chief  areas 
in  India  are  in  Bombay,  the  central  provinces,  Berer  and 
Hyderabad. 

India  exports  great  quantities  of  raw  cotton  because 
the  people  use  very  little  for  clothing  and  each  family 
have  their  own  loom.  There  are  a  few  modern  cotton 
mills  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  They  were  constructed 
and  brought  from  England. 

JOHN  STEBLYK  NOV.  2Na..  GR.  VII 
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AFRICA 


Climate 

The  climate  of  Africa  is  very  hot  except  in  the  south. 
Africa  lies  completely  in  the  trade-wind  region  and  in 
the  doldrums.  The  northern  part  is  in  the  south-eastern 
trade  wind  belt.  The  central  part  is  in  the  doldrums 
and  the  south  is  in  the  trade  belt. 

The  rainfall  in  Africa,  except  in  the  equator,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  The  northern  part  receives  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  inches  and  in  some  places  it  is  more  than  forty  inches. 
The  rainfall  in  the  south-western  Africa  is  under  twen¬ 
ty  inches.  Most  of  it  falls  in  summer  when  the  trade  winds 
bring  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Central  Africa  is 
in  the  doldrum-belt  and  has  a  very  heavy  rainfall. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Nov.  sth.,  Giii 


Surface 

The  land  of  Africa  has  not  a  general  sloping 
direction.  The  Tibest  mountains  run  across  Africa,  from 
north  to  south.  Mountains  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Africa,  the  highest  being  the  Kenia  and  the  Kilimanjaro. 
The  latter  is  in  Tanganyika  and  the  former  in  Kenka. 
The  mountains  are  volcaniac  near  the  equator. 

The  most  important  rivers  of  Africa  are  the  Congo, 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger.  Both  the  Congo  and  the  Niger 
empty  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  the 
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Nile  empties  its  water  into  the  Mediterrean  Sea. 

Deserts  are  plentifal  rn  this  continent,  the  greatest 
being  the  Sahara  desert  in  the  western  portion.  Others 
are  the  Libyan,  the  Nubian  and  the  Kalahari  deserts. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO  Nov.  9TH.  GR.  VIII 


Gold 

The  gold  in  South  Africa  was  first  found  in  1885.  A 
huge  stone  reef,  101  miles  long  was  found  at  the  Wit- 
water  sr  and.  It  was  very  rich  with  gold.  The  reef  was  dug 
and  gold  was  produced  by  British  empire  -  builders  and 
Jewish  business  men.  A  town  grew  up  almost  overnight 
and  was  called  Johannesburg.  Great  fortunes  were  made 
and  in  fifty  years  over  half  of  the  gold  supply  of  the 
world  was  taken  from  Africa. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Nov.  i2Th.,  Gr.  viii 


Mungo  Park 

In  London  England  a  club  by  the  name  of  The  African 
Association  was  formed  with  a  mind  to  venture  into  the 
mysterious  waters  of  the  Niger  river. 

Captain  Cook,  who  was  engaged  in  adventurous 
expeditions,  was  asked  to  explore  the  Niger.  He  set  forth. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  he  wandered  into 
the  tropical  land  and  there  he  died. 

Soon  another  candidate  and  still  another,  a  British 
army  officer,  also  went  forth  in  search  of  the  Niger,  if 
there  was  such  a  river  and  decided  to  map  it.  But  they 
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too  disappeared  and  were  soon  forgotten. 

In  a  very  short  time  another  volunteer  presented 
himself  before  this  association.  He  was  a  young  doctor 
by  the  name  of  Mungo  Park.  He  was  then  around  twenty 
five  years  old.  There  was  a  pause  considering  his  age 
but  his  presentation  was  accepted.  He  started  on  his 
jaunt,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gam¬ 
bia  river,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  fever.  As  soon  as  he 
was  in  normal  condition  again,  he  learned  the  language 
of  the  natives  where  he  planned  to  journey  first. 

The  native  men  were  friendly  to  Mungo,  but  the  v/o- 
men  and  children  ran  away  from  him.  Later  he  was 
captured  by  a  group  of  hostile  enemies  and  was  forced 
to  hard  labour.  He  managed  to  escape  and  reached  the 
mysterious  Niger. 

After  not  hearing  from  him  in  two  years,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  African  Association  thought  that  he  was  dead. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  Mungo  Park  returned  with  a 
book  which  he  wrote  about  the  Niger  river.  His  book 
staitlod  the  Europeans.  They  thought  that  maybe  this 
river  flowed  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  and 
was  suitable  for  ocean  vessels. 

Elsie  Bushko  Nov.  i3TH.,  Gr.  vIII 


Minerals 

The  chief  minerals  of  South  Africa  are  gold  and 
diamonds.  Johannesburg  is  the  chief  centre  of  gold  and 
Kimberly  of  diamonds. 

The  gold  is  found  in  a  very  hard  rock  which  is  tak¬ 
en  out  of  mines  through  deep  shafts.  Some  shafts  go  as 
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far  as  one  mile  deep.  The  rock  containing  gold  is  crush¬ 
ed  very  fine  and  gold  is  then  removed  by  chemical  pro- 
ceses. 

The  first  diamonds  were  found  in  alluvial  material 
near  the  Vaal  river  and  later  at  Kimberly.  Most  of  the  work 
of  diamond  mining  in  the  Kimberly  district  is  done  by 
natives. 

Including  gold  and  diamond,  South  Africa  has  a 
large  production  of  copper,  tin,  and  platinum.  Coal  is 
another  mineral  which  is  mined  in  large  quantities  and 
is  used  in  mining  industries,  as  well  as  in  various  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  now  carried  on. 

Mike  Horon  Nov.  14th.  Gr  viii 


Production  of  Cacao  on  the  Gold  Coast 

The  production  of  cacao  is  about  233,700  tons  each 
year,  nearly  half  of  the  world's  supply.  United  Kingdom 
imports  about  80  percent  of  the  cacao  from  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Cocoa  is  a  leading  product  of  the  countries  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  coastal  Islands.  The 
cacao  plants  prefer  a  hot  climate  and  an  adundant 
rainfall.  The  cacao  seeds  are  dried  the  crushed  into 
cocoa. 

The  cacao  fields  of  Gold  Coast  are  under  manage- 
mant  of  white  men  and  are  operated  by  Negroes  of  Africa . 

The  two  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's  Island, 
in  some  year  produce  more  cacao  than  Ecuador. 

JOHN  STEELYK  NOV.14TH..  GR.  VII 
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AUSTRALIA 

Wheat 

Australia  contains  about  250,000,000acres  of  wheat¬ 
growing  land,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  now  being 
used.  The  average  production  per  acre  is  about  eleven 
bushels. 

The  wheat  growing  belt  is  a  long,  irregular  strip 
lying  inside  the  coastal  mountains. 

The  plow  used  makes  many  furrows  at  a  time.  A 
machine  called  the  combined  thresher  and  harvester  is 
used  to  cut,  thresh;  clean  and  put  the  wheat  into  bags 
in  one  operation. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Nov.  2Sth.  Gr.  viii 


Sheep 

New  South  Wales  contains  fifty  percent  of  the  sheep 
in  Australia.  The  grazing  areas  depend  on  a  very  mild 
climate  and  Australia  has  it.  It  is  also  economical  to 
raise  sheep  in  Australia  because  it  is  situated  in  the 
warm  and  partly  in  the  hot  belt. 

This  island  continent  produces  one  quarter  of  the 
world's  supply  of  wool;  thus  wool  is  an  important  pro¬ 
duct  among  the  natives.  Australia  also  exports  huge 
quantities  of  raw  wool  to  various  countries. 

The  sheep  raisers  are  very  intelligent  and  know  how 
to  raise  healthy  sheep.  They  export  millions  of  pounds 
of  mutton  and  lamb,  too. 

Elsi  e  Bushko  Nov.  30th.,  Gr.  Vill 
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Comparison  of  Areas 

Australia  -  -  -  Canada 

The  area  of  Australia  is  2,974,581  square  miles 
which  is  about  two -thirds  of  Canada's  area.  Australia 
is  just  one  solid  continent  while  Canada  is  made  up  of 
many  islands  around  it,  besides. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  103,722  square  miles 
which  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  Alberta 
which  is  255,285  square  miles. 

The  distances  between  some  prominent  cities  are 
very  great.  The  distance  between  Sidney  and  Auckland 
is  1,542  miles  and  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne  it  is 
475  miles.  The  distance  between  Adelaide  and  Port  Dar¬ 
win  is  1,700  miles. 

The  distance  between  some  important  Canadian 
cities  is  also  great.  Edmonton  and  Halifax  are  about  2,200 
miles  apart,  while  Victoria  and  Quebec  are  2,500  miles 
away  from  each  other. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Dec.  3rd.,  Gr.  viii 


Minerals 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  past  cen!ury, 
Australia  has  been  one  of  the  world's  chief  gold  -  produc¬ 
ing  countries.  In  the  year  of  1852,  over  3,000,000  dollars 
worth  of  gold  had  been  produced. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  every  state,  but  Western 
Australia  produces  the  most. 

Silver  and  coal  are  also  found  in  every  state,  exept 
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South  Australia.  A  great  quantity  of  coal  is  used  by 
steamships,  and  is  mostly  found  in  New  South  Wales. 
Other  minerals  which  are  mined  in  great  quantities,  and 
are  of  great  importance  are  copper  and  tin. 

Australia  has  large  deposits  of  iron  ores  but  since 
manufacturing  is  not  developed  well,  very  small  amounts 
are  mined.  „  ^  . 

tMlKE  HORON  DEC.4tH.gr.  VIII 


NEW  ZEALAND 


Manufacturing 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  manufacture  very  little- 
Their  principal  products  are  wool,  meat  and  varnish. 
The  other  products  that  they  need  are  imported  from 
many  countries. 

New  Zealand  trades  mostly  with  Canada,  British 
Isles,  Japan  and  Australia.  It  imports  show  films  from 
Canady,  wool  from  the  British  Isles,  silk  and  rice  from 
Japan  and  wheat  from  Australia. 

OUGA  CYM3AI.uk  Dec.  7TH.,  GR.  VIII 


The  Maoris 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  called  the  Maoris. 
They  are  more  clever  than  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 

They  have  lived  in  New  Zealand  and  the  numerous 
islands  surrounding  it,  for  over  four  hundred  years. 
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As  soon  as  they  heard  about  the  English  tools  they 
promptly  began  to  make  tools  of  their  own. 

A  well-developed  government  was  formed  in  the 
early  years. 

The  settlers  were  not  allowed  to  buy  their  lands  and 
this  caused  wars  between  foriegn  settlers  and  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  present  day  Maoris  are  very  intelhgent  and  well- 
educated.  The  farmers  have  wonderful  crops  and  build¬ 
ings. 

Elsie  Bushko  Dec.  7th.,  Or.  VIII 


Dairy  Industry 

New  Zealand  has  a  population  of  1,9000,000  which 
raises  an  average  of  4,000,000  head  of  cattle.  The  coastal 
lands  are  always  free  from  snow  and  are  green  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  climate  being  mild  and  pastures  ever¬ 
green  make  dairying  very  profitable.  Stock  is  seldom 
sheltered  in  New  Zealand  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
prepare  winter  feed  for  them.  Only  dairy  cattle  are  us¬ 
ually  sheltered  and  fed  as  they  are  better  milkers  when 
better  cared  for. 

New  Zealand  exports  more  dairy  produce  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

John  Steblyk  Dec.  izth.,  Gr.  vii 
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OUR  OWN  PROVINCE 
Calgary  and  BanSf 

Calgary  is  situated  on  the  C.P.R.  lineat  the  junction 
of  the  Elbow  and  Bow  Rivers.  It  has  a  population  of  83,700 
and  is  the  largest  city  in  Alberta.  Until  the  completion 
ofthe'C.N.R.  Calgary  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  Alberta 
trade.  It  has  natural  gas,  inexpensive  coal  and  a  power 
station  on  the  Bow  River.  The  developmentoff he  Turner 
Valley  field  has  been  an  important  help  to  the  city,  which 
now  has  a  large  refinery.  Some  of  Calgary's  industries 
are  meatpacking,  flour-milling  and  repairing  of  all  kind 
of  machinery. 

Banff  is  a  small  town  and  is  located  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.lt  is  included  in  the 
National  Park.  Banff  is  important  as  a  summer  resort. 

OuGA  Cymbaluk  Dec.  13TH.,  Gr.  vm 


Edmonton 

Edmonton  is*the  capital  city  of  Alberta  and  it  is  also 
a  great  trading  centre.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farm¬ 
ing  area,  where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on.  Edmonton 
is  a  city  of  business  and  commerce.  It  has  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  airport.  The  planes  going  out  are  supplied  with  the 
needed  gas.  Edmonton  is  known  as  the  crossroads  of  the 
world  as  the  majority  of  the  planes  passing  from  conti¬ 
nent  to  continent  stop  for  gas  and  other  necessities. 
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It  is  the  gateway  to  the  north,  the  land  of  minerals. 

The  most  important  industries  carried  on  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  are  meatpacking,  dairying,  mining  and  fur  farming. 

Its  fur  trade  is  enormous.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the 
furs  of  mink,  otter,  badger,  bear,  fox  and  wolves. 

The  main  railway  lines  are  C.  P.  R.  and  C,  N.  R. 
Edmonton  is  the  center  of  provincial  communication. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  Buildings  and  the  Alberta 
Universi  y  are  located  in  Edmonton. 

This  city  is  supplied  with  gas  from  the  Viking  and 
Turner  Valley  gas  fields. 

The  climate  of  this  metroplis  in  summer  is  sometimes 
extremely  hot  while  the  winters  are  quite  cold.  The 
average  rainfall  is  twelve  inches. 

Elsie  Bushko  Dec.  7th.,  Gr.  vii! 


Winter  Fishing 

The  lakes  of  Alberta  are  well-known  lor  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  fish.  Pike,  pickerel  and  trout  are  caught 
and  are  used  locally.  A  more  valuable  lake  fish  is  the 
wdiite-fish  It  is  caught  in  large  quantities  with  nets 
placed  under  the  ice.  This  fish  is  easily  frozen  and  is  ship¬ 
ped  cut  in  that  condition. 

Fish  may  easily  be  used  up  by  allowing  unlimited 
catches  the  year  round,  so  fish  laws  have  been  made  to 
lessen  the  season  during  which  fish  may  be  caught  and 
a  suitable  amount  taken. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Jan.  sth.,  Gr.  viii 
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Fur  Farming  and  Trapping 

Fur  farming  is  an  important  industry  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  province  of  Alberta.  Edmonton  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  fur  farming  area  and  is  also  the  most  vital  and 
commercial  fur  market  of  Alberta. 

Animals  such  as  the  bear,  badger,  mink,  raccoon, 
marten,  otter  and  fox  are  caught  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
They  are  caged  in  at  the  fur  farms. 

Marshy  and  swampy  lands  are  used  as  farms  for 
these  animals.  These  farms  are  enclosed  with  a  stout 
wire  fence  to  keep  the  animals  in.  Every  animal  has  a 
separate  cage  and  its  food  consists  of  hawks,  owls,  etc. 

The  animals  are  killed,  skinned  and  sold  when  the 
prices  of  furs  are  high.  The  owners  receive  considera¬ 
ble  amounts  for  them. 

Many  people  also  take  great  interest  in  trapping. 
Most  of  it  is  done  in  the  cold  weather  when  all  the  streams 
are  frozen.  It  is  then  possible  to  walk  over  the  ice  and 
trace  the  spoor  of  the  wild  animals.  Another  reason  lor 
trapping  in  cold  weather  is  that  valuable  fur  -  bearing 
animals  are  found  around  the  streams.  Some  of  these 
animals  are  the  muskrats  and  beavers. 

Eusie  Bushko  Dec.  isth.,  Gr.  Viii 


Coal 

Alberta  stands  first  in  the  production  of  coal  in 
Canada.  Approximately  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the 
British  Empire 's  coal  supply  is  within  the  province.  Alber¬ 
ta's  coal  is  shipped  out  east  as  far  as  Winnipeg  and 
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west  as  far  as  Vancouver. 

The  coal  is  usually  loosened  by  undercutting  the 
layer  at  the  bottom  for  a  depth  of  a  few  feet.  Undercut¬ 
ting  the  coal  with  a  pick  requires  much  labour  so  it  is 
done  by  machinery. 

The  coal  is  brought  up  to  the  surface  with  shafts 
when  it  is  very  far  below. 

Lignite  is  mined  at  Lethbridge.  It  is  a  brownish  -  kind 
of  coal  which  burns  with  very  much  smoke. 

Bituminous,  a  high  -  grade  coal,  is  mined  at 
Edmonton.  It  is  a  soft  coal  which  gives  off  black 
smoke.  This  coal  is  suitable  for  coke,  production  of  steam 
and  making  household  heating. 

Olga  Cymbauuk  Jan.  isth.,  gr.  viii 


Peace  River  Country 

Peace  River  district  is  suitable  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  a  vast  piataeu  which  slopes  gradually  toward 
the  north  -  east  being  moderately  level.  The  Peace  is  the 
main  drainage  river. 

The  summers  in  this  district  are  just  the  right  type 
for  growing  wheat,  the  temperature  averaging  58  de¬ 
grees  F.  Winters  are  dry  with  moderate  snowfall  and 
little  wind.  Spring  comes  early  as  the  ice  on  greater 
rivers  breaks  up  in  April.  Crops  are  seeded  in  early  May. 
The  rainy  season  begins  at  the  end  of  May. 

There  are  only  a  few  cattle  ranches  in  the  Peace 
River  district  because  the  forests  are  too  dense,  while  all 
the  clear  land  is  under  cultivation.  During  the  recent 
years  the  crops  in  this  district  yielded  wheat  at  an  aver- 
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age  of  75  bushels  per  acre,  and  oats  averaged  100  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  _  ' 

'  The  Peace  River  country  is  famous  for  it's  white 
spruce.  Lumbering  is  done  in  winter  and  logs  are  haul¬ 
ed  to  saw-mill  by  teams.  The  lumber  is  cut  up  into  con- 
veiBnt  lengths  and  is  shipped  to  Edmonton. 

Railway  service  is  coming  to  the  Peace  River  Coun¬ 
try  gradually.  Freight  service  is  maintained,  there  being 
th  ree  freights  to  Edmonton.  The  railway  runs  from  Edmon¬ 
ton  through  Dunvegan  to  British  Columbia.  This  line  was 
built  by  the  Central  Canada  Railway  in  1916.  In  1926 
Canadian  National  Railway  took  over  the  operation. 

John  Steblyk  Jan.  24th.,  Gr.  vii 

_  Oil 

Oil  was  first  disco^red  in  the  Turner  Valley  in  the 
year  of  1913.' Two  deep  wells  were  drilled  but  when  the 
World  War  broke  out,  the  oil  industry  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  and  its  development  halted. 

Four  years' af:er  the  war,  the  growth  of  the  industry 
started  again.  A  well  was  drilled  in  the  Turner  Valley 
area.  It  was  named  Royalite  No. 4  because  of  its  great 
quantities  of  oil. 

In  the  first  six  years  this  well  produced  374,906 
barrels  of  oil.  ' 

Uuderground  drilling  was  done  at  Skiff,  Red  Deer, 
Red  Coulee,  Bow  Island,  Medicine  Hat,  Viking,  Wain- 
right,  McMurray. 

Oil  mixed  with  sand,  called  tar  sand,  is  used  in 
paving,  high  ways  and  streets.  Tar  sand  is  found  along 
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the  Athabaska  River.  The  greatest  tar  sand  deposit  is 
Io:::ated  at  Fort  McMurray. 

Alberta  produces  millions  of  barrels  of  oil.  Most  of 
this  oil  comes  entirely  from  the  Turner  Valley  field. 

Elsie  Bushko  Gr.  viii  Jan.  zith. 


Natural  Resourses 
Alberta 

The  natural  wealth  of  Alberta  is  very  great.  Mixed 
farming  is  carried  on  in  the  central  part  of  the  province. 
The  most  important  crops  are:  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 
In  some  parts  flax  is  seeded.  The  southern  part  is  used 
for  ranching.  This  area  includes  deep  valleys  and  a 
special  kind  of  grass  grows  here  which  is  suitable  for 
sheep  and  cattle  grazing.  Sugar  beets  are  also  planted 
in  this  part  of  the  province.  The  land  is  irrigated  partly 
and  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced. 

Lumber  comes  from  the  forest  belt  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  province.  The  principal  trees  are 
spruce,  birch,  larch  and  poplar.  The  nothern  part  is  al¬ 
so  good  fur  country.  Animals  such  as  otter,  bear,  bad¬ 
ger,  fox  and  mink  are  caught  the  whole  year  round.  Ed¬ 
monton  is  the  centre  of  the  fur  farming  industry. 

Coal  is  mined  at  Lethbridge,  Edmonton,  Edson  and 
Drumheller.  Natural  gas  comes  from  Viking,  Wainwright, 
Medicine  Hat  and  Turner  Valley.  It  is  a  wet  gas  from 
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which  we  get  a  high  grade  naptha.  Petroleum  is  obtc  i  .i- 
ed  from  Turner  Valley  and  the  Wainwright  fields. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  jan.  :»th,  Gr.  v.ii 


British  Columbia 

f 

Mining  is  an  important  industry  of  British  Columbia. 
Quite  a  number  of  minerals  are  mined,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  copper.  This  mineral  is  found  on  the  Britan¬ 
nia  Beach  on  Howe  Sound.  Over  four  thousand  tons  of 
copper-gold  is  dug  out  daily.  It  is  then  transported  to 
Tacoma  to  be  smelted.  A  large  copper  mine  is  found  at 
Any  ox. 

Silver-gold  mines  are  located  at  Stewart  on  Port¬ 
land  Canal.  These  minerels  are  not  as  vital  as  copper 
but  still  they  are  mined  in  huge  quantities. 

Another  leading  mineral  of  this  province  is  coal. 
The  majority  of  the  coal-mines  are  located  on  Vancouv¬ 
er  Island.  Nanaimo  is  the  most  important  producer  of 
coal  in  this  Island.  The  mines  are  almost  all  located  near 
a  harbour  making  it  suitable  to  transport  coal  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  ^ 

ELSIE  BuSHKO  JAN  Z'TH.,  6R.  \1  I 


Saskatchewan 

Saskatchewan  being  the  central  province  of  the  prairies 
has  most  of  its  land  under  cultivation.  The  populaticn  is 
also  the  largest.  This  province  produces  more  wheat  than 
any  of  the  western  provinces,  as  well  as  other  grains. 
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Stock-raising  is  gradually  growing  less  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan;  as  the  climate  and  surface  is  just  right  for  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  and  pastures  are  put  under  cultivation.  A  great 
drought  in  1930-32  caused  thousands  of  farmers  to  move 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  where  a  larger  a- 
mount  of  wheat  was  grown. 

Saskatchewan  has  only  a  few  coal  mines.  It  imports 
most  of  the  coal  from  Alberta. 

Fur  is  also  an  important  product  in  Saskatchewan, 
Prince  Alber  being  the  provincial  fur  centret. 

John  Steblvk  Jan.zsth.,  Gr.vii 


Manitoba 

The  settlers  of  the  Red  River  Valley  were  the  first  to 
welcom3  the  railways  to  the  prairies.  The  valley  has 
a  lower  elevation  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  grow 
wheat  succesfully  at  any  time  of  spring.  The  amount  of 
land  available  for  grain  growing  in  Manitoba  is  limited. 
In  the  central  part  of  this  province  a  great  amount  of 
land  is  covered  by  lakes  east  and  north  of  these  lakes 
only  very  few  parts  are  under  cultivation. 

Mining  is  an  important  industry  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Canadian  Shield.  Other  industries  of  the  north  country 
are  trapping,  lumbering,  pulp  manufacturing  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Manitoba  exports  great  amounts  of  wheat  to  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Mike  Horon  Jan. 30th.  Gr.viii 
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UNITED  STATES 


Cotton 

The  southern  part  of  the  United  States  from  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Texas  is  known  as  the  cotton  belt.  The  soil  is  fer¬ 
tile  in  this  area.  When  it  gets  old,  new  soil  is  obtained 
by  clearing  away  the  forest.  The  plant  needs  at  least 
two -hundred  days  without  any  frost  in  which  to  mature. 
A  second  need  is  a  dry  autum  with  less  than  ten  inches 
of  rain. 

In  the  United  States  cotton  is  grown  by  farmers  in 
small  patches  of  three  to  five  acres.  Sometimes  there  are 
large  plantations  with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  cotton  at 
one  time. 

When  the  cotton  matures,  pickers  who  may  be  men, 
women  or  children  begin  their  work.  They  go  along 
the  rows,  pulling  the  fluffy  balls  from  the  pods  and  put 
them  into  baskets.  All  of  the  cotton  isn't  ready  to  be 
picked  at  one  time,  so  the  pickers  have  to  go  more  than 
once.  Some  cotton  is  picked  by  machines,  but  most  of 
this  work  is  done  by  hand. 

After  the  cotton  is  picked,  it  is  put  into  a  machine 
called  the  "cotton  gin".  This  machine  separates  the 
seeds  (that  are  in  the  fluffy  balls)  from  these  balls  of 
cotton. 

When  the  cotton  is  cleaned,  it  is  then  baled  and 
sent  to  the  Northern  States  and  to  Europe  to  be  spun  in¬ 
to  cloth. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  feb.  7th,  Gr.  v  ii 
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The  New  Ettglaiid  States 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  make  up,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  New  England  States,  covering  an  area 
of  sixty  two  thousand  square  miles.  Its  population  is  over 
eight  million. 

Lumbering  and  mixed  farming  are  the  chief  indust¬ 
ries  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

New  England  consists  of  hard  soil.  Fertile  fields  are 
only  found  in  valleys. 

Apples  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  huge  quantities 
in  the  state  of  Maine.  The  main  crops  of  the  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  district  are  hay,  oats  and  corn. 

Dairying  is  an  important  industry  of  Vermont.  The 
herds  are  found  on  the  grassy  lands  of  numerous  val¬ 
leys. 

Boston  is  the  centre  of  these  six  combined  states 
and  is  an  important  fishing  centre.  The  leading  fish  are 
cod,  halibut,  herring  and  mackerel.  Lobsters  are  found 
along  the  Maine  coast. 

Raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  wool,  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities.  Shoes  are  made  at  Boston 
and  the  surrounding  area.  Watches,  firearms  and  boots 
are  also  manufactured  in  the  New  England  States.  Con¬ 
necticut  is  noted  for  its  supply  of  hardware  tools. 

Iron  is  quite  an  important  mineral  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Coal  is  imported  from  Delaware. 

The  climate  is  mild.  Both  the  voters  and  summers 
are  moderate.  The  latter  are  sometimes  very  hot.  Rainfalls 
are  frequent  the  whole  year  round;  but  if  they  fail  to 
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fall  the  streams  furnish  enough  water.  The  atmosphere 
is  damp  making  it  suitable  for  spinning  cotton. 

ELSIE  Bushko  Feb.  izth.,  Gr.  viii 


Iron 

The  district  west  and  south  of  Lake  Superior  contains 
very  many  iron -mines.  Very  much  iron  is  mined  in 
Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

In  the  Mesabe  Range  the  iron-ore  lies  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  is  soft  so  that  it  can  be  mined  with  steam  shov¬ 
els  from  enormous  pits.  The  railway  cars  run  down  to 
the  docks  and  unload  the  ore.  Steamers  carry  this  iron  - 
ore  down  to  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie  and  again  unload 
it.  Here  the  ore  meets  the  coal  coming  from  Ohio  and 
is  there  treated  by  the  blast  furnaces  and  changed  to 
different  grades  of  steel. 

OLGA  CYMBALUK  FEB.  25TH.,  GR.  VIII 


Coal 

Coal  is  the  chief  source  of  power  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  United  States.  It  is  also  the  main 
fuel  used  to  produce  electricity  and  steam. 

The  United  States  produce  nearly  400,000,000  tons 
of  coal  annually.  This  is  about  one  -  third  of  the  world's 
production.  Coal  is  well  distributed  over  the  United 
States.  Great  quantities  are  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries 

There  are  three  kinds  of  coal  mined  in  U.  S.  -  An- 
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thracite  or  hard  coal;  bituminous  known  as  soft  coal  and 
lignite  a  brown  coal  softer  than  the  bituminous.  j 

Antracite  coal  is  mind  at  north  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
It  burns  without  smoke  and  is  chiefly  used  for  heating 
purposes  in  large  cities.  About  one -sixth  as  much  anth¬ 
racite  as  bituminous  coal  is  mined  each  year.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  this  coal  is  exported  to  Canada. 

Bituminous  coal  is  mostly  used  in  transportation 
and  manufacturing.  This  coal  gives  off  black  smoke  and 
gives  mere  heat  than  anthracite  coal.  The  best  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  is  found  in  the  Appalachian  field  extending 
from  northern  Alabama.  This  coal  furnishes  nearly  all 
the  great  steel  and  iron  industries  in  the  eastern  states 
with  fuel. 

Lignite  coal  is  mined  in  the  Great  Plain  region. 
Some  is  also  mined  in  the  southern  states..  Lignite  coal 
is  not  very  good  either  for  heating  purposes  or  for  fuel. 
This  coal  being  so  soft  breaks  up  while  shipped.  Some 
people  operating  large  farms  buy  lignite  coal  as  feed 
for  hogs  and  chickens. 

John  Steblyk  Feb  2sth..  Gr.  vii 


Dairying 

Dairy  products  such  as  milk  butter  and  cheese  are 
the  most  common  food  of  the  United  States  people.  The 
average  amount  of  milk  consumed  per  person  yearly  is 
about  fifty  gallons.  Wisconsin  now  leads  in  the  number 
of  dairy  cows,  while  New  York  is  second. 

Dairying  industries  flourish  near  large  cities  where 
the  milk  is  to  be  sold  or  near  transportation  lines  leading 
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to  that  city. 

Dairying  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the  middle 
western  states  where  feed  for  cattle  is  abundant  and 
cheap. 

Cheese  factories  are  located  in  the  northern  states 
where  the  nights  are  cool  and  water  plentiful.  They  are 
are  also  found  in  the  highland  in  the  western  states  and  the 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  "Wisconsin 
alone  makes  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  cheese  in  United 
States. 

Mike  Horon  Feb.zsth.,  gr.  viii 


Fishing  in  California 

Along  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
tending  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Mexico,  fish  is  abun¬ 
dant.  Sardines  are  the  leading  fish  followed  by  pilchards. 
The  former  are  caught  in  extremely  great  quantities. 
These  are  canned  and  exported  in  this  condition. 

San  Pedro,  Monterey  and  San  Diego  are  the  most 
important  fishing  centres. 

Tuna,  albacore,  bluefin,  yellowtail  and  swordfish 
are  caught  at  San  Jose  and  San  Diego.  Minnows  and 
small  pilchards  are  caught  at  San  Lucas. 

.  ELSIE  Bushko  Feb.  27TH.,  Gr.  viii 
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Roseate  Spoonbill 

We,  who  live  in  the  western  part  of  Canada  do  not 
see  this  lovely  plumaged  bird,  but  we  can  learn  much 
about  these  birds  in  our  school  and  by  seeing  moving 
pictures  which  show  their  glowing  beauty  as  no  other 
way  can  do.  The  pink  colour  of  these  birds  is  evident 
even  at  a  long  distance.  They  travel  in  flocks.  The  Rose¬ 
ate  Spoonbill,  under  protection,  is  now  said  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  Florida,  its  principle  stronghold  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  They  get  their  name  from  the  rosy  tinge  on  the 
body  and  the  large  size  bill,  flattened  and  widened  at 
the  tip,  which  often  attains  a  length  of  eight  inches. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO 
K.  S.  J.  MARCH  1944 


The  White  @ak 

Those  that  know  trees  best  agree  that  there  is  no 
nobler  broad  leaved  tree  in  the  American  forests  than 
the  white  oak.  An  aged  white  oak,  with  stout,  buttressed 
trunk,  and  great  horizcntal  limbs  supporting  a  rounded 
dome  is  much  broader  than  high.  The  tree  is  gray  in  win- 
'er.  Tt  stands  bare  of  leaves,  clothed  in  its  pale,  scaly 
iiC,  The  limbs  are  twisted  and  gnarled,  and  their  bran- 
ciies  end  in  dense  thickets  of  twigs.  Each  twig  bears  the 
winter  buds,  and  five  buds  are  clustered  at  the  top  of 
each.  All  summer  the  leaves  are  green  with  pale  linings 
and  when  summer  ends  they  turn  to  rich  shades  of  purp- 
ple-red. 

White  oak  lumber  is  very  high  priced.  The  wood  of 
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it  is  very  rarely  seen  except  in  the  most  expensive  oak 
furniture. 

Steve  Kuch’k 
K.  5.  J.  OCTOBER  1342 


Cowboy  Ants 

A  faint  flash  of  lightning  or  the  distant  rumble  of 
thunder  is  the  signal  in  a  good  many  ant  communities 
for  the  "cowboys"  to  hustle  out  and  bring  home  the 
cows. 

Yes,  ants  keep  cows!  Some  species  of  ants  have  more 
domesticated  animals  than  we  have.  The  "cows"  of  the 
ants  are  usually  small  beetles  which  forages  have  been 
raised  in  captivity.  In  fact,  so  long  have  the  beetles  lived 
in  the  ants'  underground  homes  that  they  have  lost  their 
eyesight.  This  is  why  they  must  be  so  carefully  tended 
by  their  masters.  So  at  the  first  sign  of  a  troublesome 
storm,  thousands  of  ant  "cow-boys"  dash  madly  to  the 
nearby  pastures  to  round  up  the  cattle.  Each  cowboy 
snatches  up  a  cow,  hoists  her  on  his  back,  and  then 
hurries  into  the  underground  stables  where  ail  is  dry 
and  comfortable.  Thus,  long  before  the  first  drop  of  rain 
patters  down,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ant  colony,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  flock  of  "cows"  are  safe  in  the  com¬ 
munity  nest. 

Of  course,  not  all  species  of  ants  keep  "cows,"  and 
of  those  that  do,  not  all  of  them  prefer  beetles  for  dairy 
purposes.  Some  of  the  red  ants  get  their  milk  supply 
from  a  tiny  species  of  plant  lice.  Early  in  the  spring, 
scouts  are  sent  out  to  gather  the  plant  lice  eggs  which 
are  put  with  the  ant  eggs  and  just  as  carefully  tended. 
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As  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  the  baby  plant  lice 
are  fed  with  great  care  so  that  in  a  short  while  they  be¬ 
gin  to  yield  a  sweet  liquid,  which  is  the  ant's  "milk". 
Like  all  others  colonies  where  insects  have  learned  to 
live  together  there  is  a  careful  divison  of  labor  in  an 
ant  city.  In  each  settlement  therefore,  there  are  certain 
ants  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  do  the  milking.  These 
expert  "dairymaids"  gently  stroke  the  cow  with  their 
feelers.  Sometimes  a  very  good  "cow"  will  yield  as  much 
as  fifty  drops  of  "milk"  a  day.  And  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  that  smpily  puts  our  prize  Holsteins  in  the  piker  class. 

K.  S.  J.  April  1943 


The  Toad 

The  toad  is  born  in  a  pond.  It  lives  there  while  it  is 
a  tadpole.  Then  it  grows  legs  and  hops  onto  the  land. 
When  autumn  comes,  it  burrows  in  the  ground  and  goes 
to  sleep.  Its  bcdy  grows  colder  and  colder.  When  the 
coldest  winter  days  come,  the  tcad's  body  is  so  numb 
that  it  does  not  feel  the  cold.  When  the  warm  spring  days 
arrive  the  toad  wakes  up  and  goes  back  to  the  pond.  The 
male  toad  usuaLy  arrives  there  first.  Then  the  female 
comes  to  lay  her  eggs.  After  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  male 
covers  them  up  with  a  liquid  vrhich  makes  them  grow 
later  into  tadpoles.  The  toad's  eggs  are  very  small  and 
black  in  color.  The  mother  toad  fastens  them  to  plants 
that  grow  in  the  water  and  then  swims  away  and  leaves 
them.  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  hatch.  For  a  time  they  seem 
to  be  nothing  but  heads  and  tails.  Then  the  hind  legs  bud 
and  begin  to  grow.  As  scon  as  the  tails  have  disappeared, 
the  wiggling  tadpoles  have  changed  into  toads. 

Pftcr  Ewaschuk 
K.  s.  J.  January  1313 
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Our  Animal  Friends 

Animals  are  divided  into  four  classes,  namely, 
-  the  herbivorous,  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  and  omni¬ 
vorous.  The  herbivorous,  or  better  known  to  us  as  plant 
eating  animals,  include  principally  domestic  animals 
such  as  cows,  horses  and  sheep.  They  are  found  on  fer¬ 
tile  prairie  soil  and  grazing  areas. 

The  carnivorous  animals  or  the  flesh-eaters  are  very 
well  adapted  to  capture  their  minor  brothers.  They  are 
supplied  with  swift,  long  legs  and  keen  teeth.  Like  wol¬ 
ves,  they  attack  in  packs;  thus  they  are  protected  by 
others  with  them.  Several  of  the  animals  included  in 
the  last  mentioned  class  are  wolves,  bears,  dogs  and 
cats. 

The  third  class,  the  insectivorous  animals  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  long,  slick  tongues  and  depend  on  insects  for 
their  food.  The  most  common  ones  known  are  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  anteaters  and  the  chameleons. 

The  last,  in  which  human  beings  are  included, 
is  the  omnivorous  class.  The  animals  in  this  class  are 
known  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food. 

Elsie  Bushko  Dec.  7th.,  Gr.  VIII 


Our  Feathered  Friends 

Birds  may  be  divided  into  classes,  namely  ,  divers, 
swimmers,  animal  eaters,  perchers,  waders  and  insect 
eaters. 

The  divers  usually  live  in  water  and  build  their  nests 
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on  water  also.  Penguins,  coots  and  loons  are  birds  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  class.  When  they  are  born,  the  first  thing 
they  learn  is  to  dive  and  swim. 

The  class  of  swimmers  belong  to  the  duck  and  geese. 
Their  food  is  mostly  weeds,  grass  and  grain  in  sqring 
and  summer. 

The  animal  eaters  have  sharp  claws  and  pointed, 
curved  beaks.  They  fly  close  to  the  water  and  catch  fish 
with  both  beaks  and  claws.  They  eat  animals  such  as 
chickens,  mice  and  rats. 

Olga  Cvmsaluk  Dec.,  i2th.  Gr.  viii 


HOw  Human  DIsturliances  Affected 
Animal  Population 

In  the  olden  times  animals  were  free  to  roam  wher¬ 
ever  they  desired.  They  chose  forests,  plains  and  swamps 
suitable  for  them.  But  later  when  settlers  filtered  in,  the 
number  of  wild  animals  began  to  decrease.  These  men 
hunted  them  for  food  and  fur.  From  the  latter  they  made 
coats  and  various  other  articles  of  clothing. 

The  removal  of  the  forests  also  prevented  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  animals  because  some  animals  such  as  deer, 
antelopes,  bears  and  wolves  made  their  homes  in  forests 
only,  which  was  the  most  suitable  place  for  them. 

The  men  introduced  various  species  of  insects.  The 
insects  help  to  destroy  animals. 

Another  reason  that  caused  animals  to  dwindle  in 
numbers  was  the  drainage  of  swamps.  Animals  such  as 
the  beaver  and  muskrat  that  inhabited  the  swampy  areas. 
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could  not  live  longer  and  began  to  disappear  gradually. 

It  was  said  that  once  rats  damaged  sugar  plantations 
in  one  country.  A  mongoose  was  introduced  to  kill  them. 
The  animal  reproduced  rapidly  with  so  much  food,  that 
at  last  rats  became  very  scarce.  The  mongoose  began  to 
eat  small  pigs,  lambs,  dogs,  cats,  frogs,  poultry  and  wild 
birds.  As  the  destruction  of  these  animals  began,  insects 
increased.  Fortunately,  the  mongoose  was  attacked  by 
ticks,  which  weakened  its  strength  and  decreased  its 
rate  of  reproduction. 

OLGA  CYMBALUK  FEB.  8TH.,  GR.VIII 


Many  Imfisstrles  depend  on  Domestic  Animals 

Meat  packing  and  canning,  tanning  and  shoe  mak¬ 
ing,  wool  industry,  dairying  and  cheese-making  are  some 
of  the  industries  that  have  been  built  up  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  mankind  having  domesticated  certain  types  of  an¬ 
imals. 

The  most  important  of  the  above  mentioned,  is  the 
v70ol  industry.  Sheep  are  responsible  for  its  development. 
Various  garments  such  as  sweaters,  scarves,  mitts,  coats 
and  suits  are  made  from  wool.  The  world  depends  greatly 
on  sheep  for  its  supply  of  the  warm,  woollen  clothes. 

Horses,  pigs  and  cattle  set  the  foundation  for  the 
meat  packing  and  canning  industries.  These  animals 
are  also  credited  for  their  work  in  feeding  the  world. 

We  rely  on  horses,  kangaroos  and  camels  for  the 
production  of  shoes,  gloves,  jackets  and  belts.  They  too, 
play  a  great  part  in  clothing  our  world. 

The  cows  and  goats  supply  us  with  the  needed  milk 
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and  industries  such  as  dairying,  butter  and  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  having  sprung  up. 


Silk  Worms 

Silk  worms  are  very  beneficial  to  man.  They  help 
clothe  us  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  study  them. 
These  creatures  were  first  domesticated  in  China,  thous¬ 
ands  of  years  ago.  The  following  paragraphs  will  tell 
about  the  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
silkworms. 

First,  sheets  of  white  papers  are  nailed  to  a  huge 
frame  made  of  wood.  Moths,  who  have  left  their  cocoons 
are  put  on  these  sheets.  Here  they  lay  tiny  yellow  eggs 
during  a  period  of  about  three  days. 

After  all  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  eggs,  on  framed  sheets 
are  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  hatch.  It  takes  about  ten  days 
for  these  eggs  to  hatch,  and  when  they  finally  do,  the 
tiny  brown  wrigglers  are  fed  with  mulberry  leaves.  They 
are  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  size  at  birth  and  are 
supported  with  eight  pairs  of  legs.  These  legs  have  clasp- 
ers  enabling  the  caterpillar  to  cross  a  leaf.  They  eat  the 
whole  day  through  and  increase  in  size  steadily.  As  they 
grow,  their  skin  gets  lighter  and  lighter  in  color  and  ends 
up  ashy  grey. 

When  they  are  fully  grown,  a  tiny  thread  could  be 
seen  coming  out  through  a  tiny  hole  in  their  lov/er  lips. 
The  caterpillar  is  then  very  restless  and  turns  around 
winding  himself  in  this  thread.  This  is  his  cocoon,  into 
which  he  goes  for  his  deep  sleep.  These  cocoons  are 
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spun  on  straw  mats,  which  people  prepare  especially 
for  this  purpose. 

Pending  this  long  sleep,  the  bodies  of  the  sleeping 
caterpillars  change  into  moths. 

The  cocoons  are  then  gathered,  inspected  and  the 
best  ones  are  kept.  When  the  moths  of  the  choicest 
cocoons  hatch,  they  lay  eggs  to  supply  a  new  brood  of 
silkworms. 

The  rest  of  the  unhatched  cocoons  are  bathed  in 
hot  water.  The  water  kills  the  sleeping  caterpillars  in 
them.  The  silk  threads  are  then  unwound  from  the  cocoons 
and  made  into  skeins.  The  silk  threads  are  exported  in 
this  condition. 

Artificial  silk  brings  prime  prices  in  foreign  markets 
and  is  better  than  natural  silk.  It  was  scarce  during  the 
war  as  it  was  used  for  making  parachutes.  The  silk 
threads  are  very  strong;  garments  and  hose  made  of  it 
last  long. 

ELSIE  Bushko  Feb.  20TH.,  Gr.  viii 


Life  History  of  a  Honey  Bee 

Naturalists  have  been  studying  the  habits  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  honey  bee  for  many  years,  but  its  story  isnT 
fully  told  yet,  although  the  honey  bee  is  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  insect  to  man.  It  supplies  him  with  honey  and  wax  that 
is  useful  in  many  ways. 

Ail  honey  bees  develop  from  eggs.  The  insect's 
eggs  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the  eggs  of  birds; 
they  are  of  various  forms  and  are  also  very  colorful. 

The  second  stage  of  the  bee  is  the  larva.  It  is  most- 
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ly  given  up  to  feeding  and  growth.  Its  principal  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  eat  and  attain  full  development  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  larva  often  depends  more  upon  food  than 
upon  the  length  of  time  for  maturing. 

The  inner  parts  of  the  body  are  attached  to  the  hard 
skelton  and  are  supported  by  it.  From  time  to  time  this 
skin  is  thrown  off.  This  skin  is  so  firm  that  it  doesn't 
stretch  out  as  the  size  of  the  body  increases.  Before  the 
outer  skin  is  thrown  off  anew  skin  is  formed  underneath. 
After  the  old  skin  b  irsts  open  and  the  insec!:  crawls  out, 
this  new  skin  is  soft  and  stretchy.  Now  it  allows  space 
for  the  body  to  grow.  Soon  the  new  skin  hardens  like 
the  old  one.  After  a  time  it  is  also  shed.  Some  bees  shed 
their  skins  only  four  or  five  times  while  others  do  it  twen¬ 
ty  times  or  more. 

Next  is  the  pupa  stage.  During  that  stage,  the  insect 
is  unable  to  move  around,  but  when  disturbed,  it  squirms. 
The  pupa  is  an  oblong  object  and  seems  to  be  without 
any  head,  feet  or  wings.  The  pupa  stage  lasts  for  some 
weeks  and  then  it  breaks  open  and  the  adult  insect  em¬ 
erges.  The  body  is  often  very  beautiful.  After  the  honey 
bee  reaches  its  last  stage,  it  never  grows  larger.  Many 
adults  use  very  little  food,  although  some  continue  to 
eat  in  order  to  keep  on  living. 

The  worker  has  a  jaw  that  looks  like  a  pair  of  hooks 
and  below  them  is  the  tongue.  It  i3  a  long  one  and  is 
very  important,  for  the  bee  depends  upon  it  for  getting 
the  nectar  from  flowers. 

The  labourer  bee  has  two  compound  eyes  on  each 
side  of  the  head  and  three  simple  eyes  between  them. 
The  feelers  arise  from  the  face,  each  having  two  divi¬ 
sions.  One  division  is  straight  and  the  other  one  is  curv- 
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ed  and  made  up  of  many  parts. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  legs  belov/  and  two  pairs 
of  wings  above.  The  hind  leg  has  a  pollen  basket  in 
which  pollen  is  packed.  Beyond  the  pollen  basket  are 
rows  of  bones  which  are  used  to  remove  the  pollen. 
Between  these  two  divisions  is  a  pair  of  claws  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  wax. 

The  queen  bee  is  the  largest  of  all  the  bees.  Her 
body  is  long,  pointed  and  extends  far  beyond  her  closed 
wings.  The  queen  has  no  pollen  baskets,  like  the  work¬ 
ers  because  it  isn't  her  work  to  gather  honey.  The  queen 
bee  starts  life  as  an  egg  which  is  picked  out  for  special 
development.  The  workers  tear  down  the  walls  of  the 
cells  of  the  chosen  egg  and  make  a  ceiling,  forming  an 
apartment. 

When  this  bee  hatches  it  is  fed  on  a  special  sub¬ 
stance  that  is  prepared  by  the  worker  bees.  This  food  is 
nourishing  and  after  eating  it,  the  larva  weaves  around 
herself  a  silken  cocoon  and  is  now  a  pupa.  The  workers 
seal  her  cell  with  wax. 

When  the  pupa  changes  to  an  adult  queen,  she  cuts 
a  circular  door  in  the  wall  and  pushes  herself  out.  Her 
first  work  is  to  go  and  find  the  old  queen  and  try  to  kill 
her  or  drive  her  out. 

When  the  honey  season  is  approaching,  the  queen 
works  very  hard.  Sometimes  she  lays  six  eggs  per  min¬ 
ute  and  produces  as  many  as  3,000  eggs  during  a  day. 

The  drone  differs  from  the  other  bees.  He  is  dull 
and  is  different  in  shape  from  the  queen  and  is  larger 
than  the  worker.  The  drone  has  no  pollen  basket  and  no 
sting.  His  eyes  are  very  large  and  his  wings  are  stronger 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  queen  or  worker.  The  drone's 
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tongue  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  get  honey  from  the 
flowers  so  he  is  fed  by  his  sister  workers  until  the  last 
part  of  the  season  when  there  is  no  more  honey.  Then  he 
is  stung  by  these  same  sisters.  The  drone's  work  is  to 
stay  with  the  queen  in  the  hive. 

OUGA  CYMBALUK  FEB.  2IST.,  GR.  VIII 

The  Grasshopper 

The  common  grasshopper  often  found  in  pastures, 
meadows  and  in  gardens  is  one  of  the  best  known 
American  insects.  It  is  named  so  because  it  is  found  a- 
mong  grassfields  and  moves  by  gigantic  leaps. 

The  body  consists  of  three  regions,  a  head  with  two 
kidney-shaped  eyes,  a  thorax  to  which  are  attached  two 
pairs  of  wings  and  three  pairs  of  jointed  legs;  and  an 
abdomen.  On  the  head  the  grasshopper  has  two  slender 
feelers. 

The  grasshopper  lays  fifteen  eggs  close  together  in 
horny  capsules.  The  female  drills  a  hole  in  the  ground 
an  inch  in  depth  and  there  deposits  her  eggs.  The  eggs 
remain  in  this  hole  during  the  winter  and  hatch  out  early 
the  next  summer. 

The  young  grasshopper  is  smaller  than  the  adult 
and  has  no  wings.  From  the  time  of  hatching 
to  the  natural  size  the  insect  grows  by  casting  off  its  out¬ 
er  cuticle  not  more  than  six  times.  When  the  old  cuticle 
is  cast  off  a  new  coat  is  grown  which  stretches  as  the  in¬ 
sect  grows.  As  the  insect  grows  larger  the  new  coat  soon 
sets  firm  and  doen't  stretch  anymore  thus  becoming  a 
new  cuticle. 
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The  grasshopper  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  farmers  at 
present.  The  fields  crops  and  gardens  are  usually  des¬ 
troyed  by  great  swarms  of  these  insects. 

A  mixture  of  bran,  sawdust,  white  arsenic,  salt, 
molasses  and  water  is  the  best  poison  for  grasshoppers. 
It  should  be  scattered  broadcast  and  should  cover  the 
ground  so  thinly  tljat  it  can  scarcely  be  seen.  As  the 
grasshoppers  come  to  feed  upon  it,  one  flake  will  kill 
several  of  them. 

mike  HORON  FEB.26TH.,  GR.VIII 


The  Cabbage  White  Butter£ly 

Several  batches  of  bright  yellow  eggs  are  laid  con¬ 
veniently  near  food  of  the  larvae  or  caterpillar.  The  mo¬ 
ther  usually  hunts  for  large  cabbage  leaves  which  grow 
in  the  sunshine.  Ri  er  she  has  finished  this  duty,  she  has 
no  fur  her  interest  in  her  family. 

The  caterpillar  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 
During  this  stage  of  life  it  rets  fcr  four  or  fi/e  days 
ar  d  then  crawls  upon  a  fence,  builc  ing,  etc.,  where  it 
fastens  itself  in  a  silken  girdle.  It  does  not  eat  or  even 
move  in  this  girdle.  In  about  two  weeks  the  girdle  splits 
and  an  adu’t  butterfly  comes  out.  It  is  very  helpless  at 
first  so  it  stays  upon  a  green  weed  or  leaf  till  it  becomes 
vigorous  and  flies  away. 

Before  long  the  butterfly  lays  its  batch  of  eggs  and 
the  whole  story  is  repeated.  There  are  three  generations 
in  one  season. 

Cabbage  white  butterflies  are  destructive  insects, 
as  their  main  food  is  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  radish 
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and  other  plants  of  the  mustard  group.  It,  however,  grows 
very  rapidly. 

The  larvae  stage  does  the  most  damage  to  plants, 
yet  they  are  mosteasily  destroyed.  Farmers  destroy  these 
insects  by  spraying  the  plants  with  poison.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  poison  is 
washed  off  by  heavy  rain. 

The  caterpillar's  greenish  skin  makes  it  rather  im¬ 
possible  to  bird's  sight.  Birds,  like  robins  and  chipping 
sparrows  know  where  these  insects  make  their  hide-outs 
and  destroy  many  of  them. 

John  Steelyk  Feb  2eTH..  Gr.  vi! 


Thfi  Cutworm 

Cutworms  are  the  larvae  of  owlet  moths.  The  moths 
fly  in  July  and  August  and  lay  their  eggs  on  grasses  and 
weeds.  The  young  worms  that  hatch  out  feed  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  descend  into  the  ground  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  spring  they  awake  and  are  ready  to  attack  any 
green  vegetation  at  'hand.  In  gardens  or  on  ploughed 
fields  there  is  not  much  for  them  to  eat  except  what  has 
been  planted  or  sown.  The  first  green  plants  that  show 
up  in  gardens  or  fields  are  cut  off  and  destroyed  and 
such  great  damage  and  heavy  losses  result  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  replant. 

Many  of  those  that  have  survived  the  winter  in  the 
garden  may  be  destroyed  by  scattering  a  poison  bran 
mash  over  the  ground  for  them  to  feed  upon  before  the 
plants  come  up.  The  ground  should  be  bare  so  that  they 
can  get  nothing  else. 
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The  poison  bran  mash  is  a  mixture  of  bran,  sweet¬ 
ened  water  and  white  arsenic.  The  mixture  is  spread  on 
the  ground  in  the  evening  and  worked  in'.o  the  soil  half 
an  inch  or  so  with  a  rake.  It  also  may  be  placed  arou rid 
the  plants  in  the  infested  area.  As  the  cutworms  fee  i  on 
a  part  of  a  plant  either  at  or  just  below  the  suiface  of 
the  ground,  the  poison  causes  them  instant  death. 

IVI.KE  HCRDN  GR.  Vill 


What  Is  air  made  of? 

Although  air  cannot  be  seen  or  smelled  or  a  piece 
cut  off  with  a  knite,  it  is  just  as  real  as  anything  that 
you  can  see  and  handle.  This  is  proved  by  making  an 
experiment  with  a  water  glass.  Ihe  whaler  glass  may  look 
empty,  but  it  is  not.  You  may  try  it  if  you  wish.  Pour  a 
few  inches  of  water  into  a  pan  and  turn  the  glass  up  side 
down,  then  put  it  into  the  water.  The  water  does  not  get 
into  the  glass  because  the  glass  is  filled  with  air.  When 
you  turn  the  glass  to  one  side  so  that  a  little  part  of  it 
would  be  above  water,  then  you  can  see  bubbles  in  the 
glass.  The  bubbles  are  formed  by  the  air,  because  when 
the  water  runs  into  the  glass  the  air  comes  out. 

Z‘NNI4  DYVITERKO 
K.  S.  J.  A?^?  1  L  l$43 


Arctiiriic 

Arcturus  is  the  chief  star  of  the  constellation  Bootes 
and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  northern 
heavens.  Its  rays  are  orange  or  reddish  in  color.  It  was 
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used  by  the  sailors  of  olden  times  to  guide  them  on  their 
travels  upon  the  seas.  In  1933  by  means  of  a  photoelec!:- 
ric  cell,  the  lights  at  Chicago's  Century  of  Progress  fair 
were  turned  on  by  a  beam  of  light  from  Arcturus  which 
was  received  in  a  telescope  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  Wil¬ 
liams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  calculated  that  light 
from  this  star  requires  forty  years  to  reach  the  earth. 


Gas  Balloons 


The  first  gas  balloon  to  be  seen  was  invented  by 
Professor  Charles  in  Paris.  He  made  a  cloth  ballon  and 
coated  it  with  India  rubber  to  make  it  air-tight.  Then  he 
filied  it  with  a  newly- discovered  gas  called  hydrogen 
which  is  much  lighter  than  air.  He  thought  it  would  rise 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  hot  air.  It  took  six 
hours  to  fill  the  bag  of  the  ballcon.  Before  the  men  could 
get  it  filled,  the  ropes  which  were  holding  it  gave  way 
and  the  balloon  shot  up  into  the  clouds,  but  soon  it  burst 
and  fell  down  in  a  village  near  Paris.  Ail  the  people  that 
saw  the  balloon  were  frightened  because  they  thought  it 
was  a  monster.  After  a  while  some  of  them  came  nearer 
and  tore  the  bag  to  pieces  with  forks  and  stones.  Then 
Charles  and  his  helpers  set  to  work  to  make  a  better 
balloon.  This  time  they  put  a  valve  in  it  so  that  it  would 
not  burst.  When  they  had  the  valve  in  they  could  let 
some  gas  out  to  make  it  heavier.  So  that  it  would  go  high¬ 
er  they  pumped  the  balloon  up  with  more  gas. 

Steve  Kuchjk 
K.  S.  J,  January  1943 
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The  life  of  a  tree  is  full  of  mystery  and  interest.  On¬ 
ly  by  close  study  can  v^e  begin  to  see  how  wonderfully 
it  is  made  and  its  many  and  great  uses.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  each  part  of  the  tree  is  busily  at  work,  from  the  root¬ 
let  deep  in  the  ground  to  the  highest  twig  of  the  topmost 
branch. 

A  tree  has  three  principal  parts:  root,  trunk  and 
crown.  The  root  is  the  part  which  grov/s  in  the  ground 
and  gives  life  to  the  tree.  The  trunk,  which  in  a  flower 
would  be  called  the  stem,  grows  above  ground,  and  so 
does  the  crown,  which  is  made  up  of  limbs,  twigs,  leaves, 
buds,  blossoms  and  fruit. 

A  tree  is  much  like  a  human  being.  It  breathes, 
all  the  time,  as  steadily  as  we  -  night  and  day,  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  in  rain,  winter  and  summer.  From  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  the  root  of  the  tree  brings  food  and 
drink;  the  air,  also,  supplies  it  with  moisture  and  food. 
The  tree  goes  to  sleep  at  night  and  wakens  each  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  sun  rises;  on  dark,  rainy  days,  also,  it 
sleeps  -  just  as  many  of  us  would  like  to  do.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  tree  sleep?  Watch  the  leaves  on  the  twig  of  a  maple 
in  late  evening  or  on  dull  days!  The  young  leaves  tend 
to  "cuddle  down''  though  older  and  stiffer  leaves,  like 
grown-up  folk,  can  sleep  sitting  up. 

When  winter  is  almost  due  the  tree  settles  down, 
like  many  of  the  wild  animals  that  live  out-of-doors,  to 
spend  the  cold  weather  in  sleep.  During  this  time  the 
tree  does  not  grow,  but  simply  rests,  waiting  for  the 
warmth  of  spring  to  start  the  sap  stirring  in  its  veins  to 
make  it  grow  again. 
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And  finally  -  like  human  beings  again  -  it  even  gets 
cuts,  bruises  and  broken  limbs;  and  then,  if  the  tree  is 
to  be  kept  healthy  and  growing,  a  tree  doctor  must  be 
called  in  to  treat  the  wounds. 

In  order  to  be  healthy  and  able  to  work  and  grow, 
a  tree  must  have  its  share  of  water,  air,  sunshine  and 
food:  failing  to  get  these,  if  will  soon  die. 

In  some  ways,  however,  a  tree  is  not  like  a  person. 
Trees  cannot  move  from  place  to  place  or  speak  or  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  as  we  can.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps 
their  lives  are  usually  longer  than  ours,  and  some  kinds 
of  trees  outlive  many  generations  of  human  beings.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  life  as  a  span  of  only  seven¬ 
ty  years  -  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  Biblical  refer¬ 
ence;  all  our  activities  on  earth  from  our  birth  to  our 
death  must  be  encompassed  in  this  period  of  time. 

Trees  usually  live  much  longer.  California  Redwoods 
live  from  five  to  fourteen  years.  Oaks  live  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

K.  S.  J.  February  1943 


Whip  Becomes  Vine 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  Dr.  Dick,  of  Diamond  Creek, 
Australia,  was  outridingnear  Heidleberg.  He  left  his  rid¬ 
ing  switch  behind  at  a  blacksmith's  where  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  his  pony  shod.  The  blacksmith's  boy  recognized  the 
switch  as  a  grapevine  cutting.  He  planted  it  by  his  cot¬ 
tage.  Now  it  has  grown  to  a  full  vine  35  yards  long,  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  fence,  across  a  lane  and  along  the  eas¬ 
tern  wall  of  a  hotel.  It  is  at  present  in  full  fruit. 

K.  S.  J.  February  1947 
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The  days  go  fleeting  by  so  fast. 

Too  soon  this  season  will  be  past. 

Annie  Yuskow  Gr.  v 


A  Cooking  Experience 

One  day  my  mother  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be 
housekeeper  for  the  day.  I  readily  consented  for  this  was 
the  chance  I  had  wished  for  many  times.  After  giving 
me  all  the  necessary  instructions,  mother  left  me  to  get 
dinner  for  the  whole  family  all  by  myself. 

I  was  thrilled  by  this  opportunity  to  get  my  first 
meal  prepared.  Keeping  mother's  explanations  in  mind, 
I  ran  to  the  garden  and  got  some  carrots,  peas  and  let¬ 
tuce.  I  peeled  the  carrots  and  peas,  and  after  slicing  the 
carrots  into  small  squares,  I  put  the  two  vegetables  in  a 
pot  to  boil.  I  washed  the  lettuce  and  arranged  it  on  a 
plate.  Later,  I  spread  some  cheese  on  top  and  the  salad 
was  ready. 

I  hurried  to  the  basement  for  potatoes.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  peeled  and  ready  to  boil. 

Next  I  took  a  can  of  soup  off  the  shelf  and  emptied 
the  contents  into  a  pot,  adding  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  water  and  seasoning. 

While  waiting  for  the  dinner  to  cook,  I  curled  up 
in  the  easy  chair  and  picked  up  a  novel.  I  didn't  get  the 
chance  to  read  long,  however,  for  I  suddenly  became  a- 
ware  of  an  aroma  quite  foreign  to  a  cooking  dinner.  I 
dashed  to  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  my  carrots  and  peas. 
They  were  coal-black  and  great  quantities  of  smoke  ex¬ 
uded  from  underneath  the  lid. 
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My  first  attempt  at  preparing  dinner  was  not  very 
successful,  but  I  hope  my  future  efforts  will  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results. 

Olga  Cvmbaluk  gr.  vmi 


Spring 

The  trees  are  putting  on  their  leaves 
And  the  grass  is  getting  green; 

I  spied  a  crocus  on  the  hillside, 

A  violet,  and  a  buffalo  bean. 

I  watched  a  crow  at  his  flight. 

Heard  a  bluebird  and  a  robin  sing: 

These  are  very  welcome  signs 
Of  this  glorious  season,  spring. 

The  atmosphere  seems  very  fresh. 

No  dark  clouds  are  passing  by. 

I  saw  a  flicker  pecking  and  I'd 
Join  it,  if  I  could  only  fly. 

Dad  has  taken  out  the  plow 
And  has  fixed  the  tractor  seat. 

He  has  the  disc  and  harrow  ready 
For  seeding  this  year's  crop  of  wheat. 

Mother  will  soon  be  out  in  the  garden 
And  maybe  I'll  make  one,  too. 

I  will  plant  some  pretty  flowers 
Of  every  type  and  hue. 

Elsie  buskkogr.  viii 
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An  Adveirse  Witness 


"Well,  well,  Mr.  Dixon,  what  are  you  doing  herein 
hospital?  Are  you  sick? 

"No  Fm  just  keeping  the  bed  warm  for  a  friend  of 
mine.” 

"I  mean  what  brought  you  to  the  hospital?” 

"The  ambulance.  ” 

"Yes,  but  it  was  an  accident”? 

"No,  we  phoned  for  it.” 

"Wiiat  happened  to  you?” 

"I  was  in  a  motor  smash-up  in  my  car,” 

"Who  was  driving?” 

"My  wife.” 

"Then  how  is  it  that  she  wasn't  hurt?” 

"She  v/as  in  the  back  seat.” 

"Wasn't  she  injured  at  all?” 

"No,  it  didn't  even  scratch  any  of  the  paint  off  her 
face.” 

"How  did  the  accident  happen?” 

"I  v/ent  to  turn  a  corner.” 

•  "Yes?” 

"And  the  corner  was't  there.'' 

"Did  it  knock  you  unconscious?” 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  mind.” 

"Why  not?” 

"That's  the  first  good  sleep  I've  had  in  three  years.” 
"Did  you  break  any  of  your  bones?” 

"No  I  never  carry  dice  with  me.” 

"I  mean,  in  what  way  were  you  hurt?" 

"I  cut  my  knee-caps  very  badly.” 
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"That's  too  bad.  Do  you  think  that  the  scars  will 
show?” 

"No,  I  generally  wear  trousers.” 

"Certainly  not,  but  don't  you  ever  go  swimming?" 
"Sure.” 

"Well,  what  do  you  go  swimming  in?" 

"The  ocean  " 

"I  mean,  what  do  you  dress  in?" 

"In  the  bath-house." 

"Now  wait  a  minute.  Let's  go  back  to  the  accident." 
"You  go  back  to  it,  I  can't  even  get  out  of  bed." 
"Listen,  you  were  in  a  smash-up,  weren't  you?" 
"Yes.” 

"What  w'as  the  first  thing  you  discovered  when  ycu 
awoke?" 

"That  I  was  awake." 

"Weren't  you  frightened?" 

"No,  I've  been  awake  before." 

"Didn't  it  scare  you  to  find  yourself  in  bed?" 
"Certainly  not.  I'm  used  to  beds.  Was  born  in  one.” 
"How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  here?" 

"The  doctor  said  till  my  knees  begin  to  knit." 
"When  will  that  be?" 

"Heaven  only  knows.  I  can't  even  knit  with  my 
hands  yet." 

"What  became  of  the  automobile?" 

"It  got  smashed'" 

"Did  you  send  for  a  wrecking  car?" 

"No.  We  didn't  need  one.  It  was  wrecked  enough." 
"Was  it  your  car?" 

"No,  it  was  my  wife's." 

"Your  wife's?" 
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"Yes.  She  made  me  give  it  to  her  for  my  birihday." 
"Has  she  been  to  the  hospital  to  see  you?" 

"No,  notyet.  Shedoesen't  know  that  I'm  here." 
"Well,  isn't  she  worried?" 

"No,  she  thinks  that  I'm  in  jail." 


•*-*-*■ 


A  F©rd  Fsalm 

The  Ford  is  my  car,  I  shall  not  want  another 

It  maketh  me  to  lie  dov/n  in  wet  places 

I  leadeth  me  into  deep  waters 

It  annointeth  my  sout 

It  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  ridicule  for  its  name¬ 
sake 

Though  I  am  run  down  the  valley,  I  am  towed  up 
the  hills 

I  fear  much  evil  while  it  is  with  me. 

Its  rods  and  its  engine  discomfort  me 

It  prepareth  a  breakdown  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies 

It  annointeth  my  head  with  oil. 

Its  tank  runneth  over. 

Surely  unto  goodness  it  shall  not  follow  me  all  the 
^'ays  of  my  life 

Or  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  insane  forever. 
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Gems  from  Division  One 

My  Dog 

My  dog  is  black 
His  name  is  Jack. 

He  is  very  nice 
'Cause  he  catches  mice. 

Eddie  Duk 
Kiew  Memories  i9U.45 

My  Kitten 

My  kitten  is  black 
It's  name  is  Mack. 

It  plays  in  the  hay 
And  sleeps  on  the  sleigh. 

Orest  Steblyk 

K  lEW  M  EMOF  I  .S  1944-45 


My  Cat 

I  have  a  little  cat 
It  sleeps  on  a  mat. 

It's  a  nice  little  thing,  * 

And  always  plays  with  a  string. 

ELSIE  EWASCHUK 

Kiew  Memories  1944-45 


WATKIN^S  PRODUCTS 

At  Corona  Fruit  Store 

ANDREW  EVARICH 

Vegrevllle  Alberta 
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Ijiriiis  and  Groans 


Twas  in  a  restaurant  they  met 
One  Romeo,  one  Juliet, 

Twas  there  he  first  went  into  debt. 
For  Romeo-d  what  Juli-et. 


A  divinity  student  named  Tweedle 
Refused  to  accept  his  degree; 

He  didn't  object  to  the  Tweedle 
But  hated  the  Tweedle  D.D. 


Teacher  »pointing  to  deer  at  the  zoo«  "Johnny, 
what  is  that?" 

Johnny:  "I  dunno." 

Teacher:  "What  does  your  m^other  call  your  fath- 
err 

Johnny:  "Don't  tell  me  that's  a  louse." 
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Umcfii  Jack 

The  Union  Jack  is  the  national  flag  of  the  Eritish 
Empire.  The  design  is  made  up  of  St.  George's  cross  of 
England/  St.  Patrick's  cross  of  Ireland  and  St.  Andrew's 
cross  of  Scotland.  St.  George's  cross  is  red  on  a  white 
ground.  It  was  the  official  flag  of  England  until  1605. 
King  James  was  king  of  England  as  well  as  of  Scotland, 
so  St.  Andrew's  white  diagonal  cross  of  Scotland  on  a 
blue  ground  was  added.  Then  in  ISOl,  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  united  and  the  diagonal  red  cross  of 
St.  Patrick  was  added  over  the  white  cross  of  St.  And¬ 
rew.  The  Union  Jack  as  we  see  it  to-day  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  flag  should  always  be  raised  after  sun-rise  and 
lowered  before  sunset. 

The  Union  Jack  shouldn't  be  used  as  a  covering  for 
a  table,  chair,  or  where  anything  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
The  flag  should  be  used  only  as  decoration  in  buildings. 
It  should  never  be  placed  lower  than  a  person  seated. 

JOHN  STEELYK,  GR.  VII 


The  HoMn 

As  I  was  going  to  school  one  day 
I  met  a  robin  on  my  way. 

He  was  singing  a  song  for  me 
And  for  his  robin  babies  three. 

Lillian  bushko  Gr.  vi 
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The  Smallest  Asilmal  on  Earth 


The  ameba  is  the  smallest  animal  on  earth,  compos¬ 
ed  of  one  single  cell.  In  one  drop  of  water  thousands  of 
amebae  are  found.  Its  total  span  of  life  is  one  whole 
day.  The  ameba  is  shapeless.  It  can  bulge  its  body  in 
any  direction  it  wishes  to.  If  it  decides  to  walk,  it  push¬ 
es  out  its  body  forming  a  leg. 

The  home  of  this  mysterious  creature  may  be  a 
dead  leaf  on  the  bed  of  any  shallow  pool  or  pond.  The 
longest  journey  it  can  manage  is  from  one  end  of  the 
leaf  to  the  other.  It  would  probably  take  it  its  whole 
life  to  make  this  journey. 

The  food  of  the  ameba  consists  of  a  very  odd  plant 
called  the  'diatom'.  Through  a  powerful  microscope  it 
would  look  like  a  little  bit  of  jelly  in  a  tiny  box.  To  eat, 
the  ameba  pushes  its  body  towards  the  diatom  and  the 
latter  sinks  into  its  body,  just  as  raisins  sink  into  cake 
dough. 

How  is  it  amebae  are  found  in  all  corners  of  the 
world?  When  the  water  in  a  pond  dries  up,  the  ameba 
pours  over  itsell  a  h  ck  skin  and  is  carried  off  by  the 
wind  as  an  invisible  speck  of  dirt. 

Homes  and  castles  are  built  by  the  ameba.  They  are 
built  for  protection  from  hostile  enemies.  Some  of  them 
may  be  constructed  out  of  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere 
and  here  the  ameba  lives  very  well  protected. 

A  very  curious  thing  about  this  queer  animal  is  that 
it  never  perishes  of  old  age.  If  we  had  a  chance  to 
watch  an  ameba  throughout  its  whole  life,  we  would 
notice  that  it  grows  bigger  and  fatter  every  hour.  Then 
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as  it  becomes  fairly  big, we'd  notice  it  shrinking  at  the 
middle  just  as  if  it  was  tightening  its  belt.  Pretty  soon 
it  has  nearly  pulled  itself  apart,  just  as  you  pull  a  piece 
of  taffy  in  two  and  we  find  two  baby  amebae  starting 
their  own  lives. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO  GR.  VIII 


My  Mother 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  other, 

So  sweet  and  dear  as  my  own  mother. 

She  tells  me  every  little  thing. 

And  teaches  me  to  dance  and  sing. 

She  tells  me  about  manners,  too. 

And  be  polite  to  Sister  Sue. 

She  shows  me  how  to  knit  and  sew. 

And  sings  quaint  songs  of  long  ago. 

Throughout  my  life  I'll  have  no  other, 

Exept  my  dearest,  sweetest  mother. 

Olga  Cymbaluk  Gr.  viii 

The  Little  Old  Woman 

t 

4 

Once  there  was  a  little  old  woman.  She  had  a  red 
blanket.  One  night  she  went  to  bed  and  took  her  red 
blanket  to  cover  herself. 
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Next  morning  she  woke  up  and  saw  many  holes 
in  the  blanket.  She  thought  to  herself. 

"I  will  cut  the  holes  out  and  it  will  be  warmer," 
she  said. 

She  cut  out  the  holes  and  they  were  still  larger 
than  they  were  before. 

One  day  she  went  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  bought 
twelve  geese.  When  she  brought  them  home  she  put 
them  in  the  barn  with  the  hens  and  the  rooster. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  to  the  barn  to  pluck  the 
geese.  She  thought  to  herself. 

"If  I  pluck  the  geese  they  will  be  cold.  If  I  don't 
pluck  the  geese  I  will  be  cold." 

So  she  went  to  the  house  and  took  a  wet  towel 
and  put  it  around  her  head  and  held  her  nose. 

She  thought  of  something.  She  took  her  red 
blanket  and  made  twelve  red  coats  with  three  big  buttons 
on  each  coat.  She  plucked  the  geese  and  put  on  their 
coats.  After  that  she  made  a  nice  feather  bed. 

Orest  SteBlyk  Gr  iv 


The  Snail  that  walks  on  one  foot 

Snails  that  walk  on  one  foot  can  mostly  be  found  in 
moist  shady  places,  perhaps  under  rhubarb  leaves  or  cab¬ 
bage  leaves. 

Some  snails  look  like  coffee  beans,  some  have 
shells  twisted  like  corkcrews  and  other  snails  have 
flat  shells.  If  anyone  would  like  to  have  a  snail  for  a 
pet  they  should  put  it  in  any  fish  bowl  with  green 
water  plants  for  water  snails,  and  a  wooden  box  covered 
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with  wire  or  screen  for  land  snails.  In  the  box  you 
should  put  a  jar  of  water  with  a  fresh  cabbage  leaf  in  it, 
and  change  the  water  and  the  cabbage  daily. 

All  snails  have  teeth  and  use  them  in  a  very  funny 
way.  They  have  thousands  of  them,  horny  and  pricklike. 
Their  teeth  are  situated  along  the  upper  side  of  their 
tongue,  the  snaiTs  tongues  are  shaped  like  a  ribbon. 
Snails  can  drill  holes  right  through  an  oyster  shell. 

Snails  can  travel  four  inches  per  a  minute  or  one 
mile  in  about  eleven  days. 

The  snails  grow  their  houses  right  on  their  back  and 
carry  them  wherever  they  go,  and  protect  themselves 
from  danger  by  hiding  in  them,  for  they  are  hard  and 
are  not  very  easy  to  break. 

The  shells  are  made  of  lime;  sometimes  of  a  pretty 
form  called  mother  -  of  -  pearls.  The  outside  of  the 
shell  is  coated  with  a  tough  horny  substance  that  keeps 
the  pearls  save  from  being  destroyed  by  the  acids  in  the 
water. 

Snails  are  cold-blooded.  During  winter  they  crawl 
into  some  building  or  a  box.  They  press  their  lips  tightly 
against  the  thing  they  are  in,  and  during  winter  they  do 
not  eat  nor  breathe,  because  they  stuff  their  d^or  tight¬ 
ly  with  some  sticky  juice,  so  that  no  air  would  come  in. 

Lillian  Bushko  Gr.  vi 


Paradise  Fishes 

The  paradise  fishes  are  interesting  pets  and  there 
are  many  strange  things  told  about  their  food  and  homes. 
The  latter  are  the  shallow  ponds  in  the  rice  fields  of 
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China. 

Their  food  consists  of  tiny  worms,  ant  eggs,  insects 
and  odd  plants  which  are  found  under  the  water.  The 
coloring  of  the  male  is  extremely  gorgeous  just  as  our 
male  feathered  friends  are  more  fascinating  than  their 
companions.  Their  bodies  are  a  greenish  gold  color 
but  their  fins  are  blue. 

The  male  fish  blows  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  which  cover  a  space  almost  as  big  as  a  saucer. 
There  the  female  lays  eggs.  The  latter  are  tiny  indeed. 
The  male  sits  on  them  and  does  not  allow  the  female  to 
come  near  the  nest.  In  several  days  or  so  we  see  little 
wigglers.  They  grow  very  fast  and  in  a  few  months  they 
become  full  grown. 

They  can  stay  without  water  for  quite  a  while  for 
they  have  bags  under  their  cheeks  which  they  fill  with 
air  and  breath  it  when  they  cannot  use  their  gills. 

Elsie  Bushko  Gr.  viii 


Ignorance  Does  Not  Pay 

-A  story  Grandma  told  me- 

There  once  lived  a  man  and  his  faithful  friend,  a 
bear.  One  morning  in  early  spring  the  man  spoke  thus 
to  the  bear, 

"This  year  I  will  plant  some  wheat.  In  the  fall  when 
our  crop  will  be  cut,  you  may  have  the  stubble  and  I 
will  have  the  kernels.”  The  bear  agreed;  not  realizing 
what  a  bargain  he  had  made. 

Harvest  came.  The  wheat  was  cut  and  both  the  com¬ 
panions  divided  the  enormous  yield  according  to  their 
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agreement.  The  ignorant  bear  had  to  starve  and  chew 
his  paws  during  winter,  but  the  man  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Next  spring  came  and  as  usual  the  mates  considered 
planting  another  crop.  This  time  they  decided  to  plant 
radish, 

"I  have  been  fooled,  so  this  time  I  will  have  the  tops 
and  you  shall  have  the  roots,''  said  the  bear.  The  man 
agreed. 

Harvest  came.  The  man  dug  the  radish  up.  The  bear 
starved  again  realizing  too  late  how  he  had  let  himself 
be  fooled  again.  The  man,  however,  lived  in  comfort. 

Next  spring  when  the  man  was  out  on  the  field 
plowing  and  preparing  the  soil  for  another  crop,  the 
bear  appeared  and  growled,  "You  have  cheated.  You 
made  me  starve.  I  haven't  anything  to  eat  and  now  I  will 
eat  you." 

"No,  no,  don't  eat  me,"  the  frightened  man  cried 
hopelessly.  "If  you  devour  me,  my  wife  and  children  will 

starve!  Leave  me  and  I . "  he  was  interrupted  by  an 

alien  noise  in  the  woods  nearby. 

"Hide!"  shouted  the  man.  "Hide  in  my  wagon  box. 
The  hunters  will  get  you!" 

The  baar  hurriedly  leaped  into  the  wagon.  Out  of 
the  woods  jumped  a  fox  much  to  the  surprize  of  the  man 
for  he  had  assumed  the  guise  of  a  hunter. 

"What  have  you  in  the  wagon?"  the  fox  asked. 

"A  log,"  answered  the  man  in  bewilderment. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  tie  the  log  to  the  wagon  box?" 

"Tie  me  up  but  lightly,"  whispered  the  bear.  Hur¬ 
riedly  the  man  picked  up  a  rope  lying  close  by  and  tied 
the  bear  securely. 

"Why  don't  you  stick  an  axe  into  the  log?" 
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"Put  an  axe  on  me,  but  don't  drive  it  into  me/' the 
bear  whispered  softly.  As  quickly  as  he  possibly  could, 
the  man  snatched  the  axe  and  crushed  the  captive's 
head  with  it. 

You  may  imagine  how  thankful  the  man  was.  He 
showed  his  gratitude  by  presenting  the  fox  with  five  fat 
chickens. 

Elsie  Bushko  gr.  vii> 


Farmerette 


It's  fun 

To  feed  the  fat  white  hens 
And  see 

The  baby  chickens  run 

To  teeter-totter 
Across  a  stump. 

To  roll  down  hill 
Bump,  bumpity,  bump. 

To  pat  old  Bossie 
To  race  with  Rover 

And  watch  the  bees 
In  a  field  of  clover. 

Elizabeth  Duk  Dec.  7th. 
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The  Earth  We  Live  On 

Today  we  learned  ail  about  the  north  and  south  he¬ 
mispheres.  Hemi  means  a  half  and  sphere  is  anything 
that  is  the  shape  of  a  ball.  The  earth  is  a  sphere  and  each 
half  is  called  a  hemisphere.  The  earth  is  divided  into 
large  masses  of  land  and  water.  About  three  fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  water. 

A  continent  is  a  large  body  of  land  which  is  almost 
surrounded  by  water.  The  continents  which  are  in  the 
north  hemisphere  are  North  America,  Eurasia  and  most 
of  Africa.  Eurasia  is  the  largest  continent.  The  continents 
that  are  in  the  south  hemisphere  are  Australia  and  part 
of  Africa.  Australia  is  the  smallest  continent  and  is  all 
surrounded  by  water. 

An  ocean  is  a  large  body  of  salty  water.  The  names 
of  the  oceans  are,  Arctic,  Antarctic,  Indian,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  smallest  while  the  Pa¬ 
cific  is  the  largest.  The  ocean  waters  are  salty  because 
there  are  many  salt  deposits  in  the  ocean  beds. 

Liluian  Bushko  Gr.  vi 


Day  and  Night 

We  have  days  and  nights  because  the  sun  lights 
only  one  half  of  the  earth  at  once.  While  the  earth  ro¬ 
tates  on  its  axis,  one  half  is  lighted  and  has  day-light. 
The  other  half  is  in  darkness  and  it  is  night  there.  It  takes 
the  earth  twenty-four  hours  to  rotate  once  and  in  that 
period  we  have  one  day  and  one  night. 

Lillian  Bushko  Gr.  vi 
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My  Play  House 


Last  summer  I  had  a  play  house.  I  played  in  it  after 
school.  It  had  a  bed  -  room  and  a  kitchen.  In  the  kitchen 
was  a  table,  shelf,  stove  and  a  few  chairs.  There  was  al¬ 
so  a  clock  which  mother  gave  me  because  it  would  not 
go. 

In  the  bedroom  I  had  a  bed,  a  dresser  and  a  bench. 
The  bed  was  made  out  of  a  chicken  crate.  I  covered  it 
with  a  sack  first  and  then  I  spread  a  cloth  over  the  bed. 
The  diesser  was  made  out  of  a  toy  sleigh. 

I  sometimes  pretended  that  I  lived  in  the  city.  When 
I  wanted  vegetables,  I  would  go  to  the  garden  and  when 
I  needed  dishes,  I  went  to  the  house  and  got  covers 
from  lard  or  jam  cans,  which  were  of  no  use  to  mother. 

I  also  had  high -heeled  shoes.  One  pair  was  torn. 
The  other  pair  once  belonged  to  my  sister,  but  they  were 
too  small  for  her.  They  were  a  little  too  large  for  my 
feet,  so  this  is  what  I  did.  I  went  to  the  basement.  There 
stood  a  box  of  apples.  I  pulled  all  the  papers  off  the 
apples  and  took  them  to  my  play  house.  I  stuffed  the 
papers  into  the  toe  of  my  shoes.  Then  I  put  them  on. 

My  house  is  still  standing  there  but  it  is  now  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  for  it  is  winter  time.  Perhaps  next  spring 
ill  do  some  house-cleaning  and  have  some  more  fun. 

Elsie  Ewaschuk  Gr.  iv 
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Oyster  Shells 


Oyster  shells  are  the  homes  of  the  oysters.  They  are 
built  very  strong  to  protect  them  from  many  enemies  in 
the  sea. 

There  is  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  the  shell  and  a 
sturdy  muscle  that  keeps  it  closed,  preventing  the  ene¬ 
mies  from  entering  it. 

The  creatures  that  force  the  oysters  to  build  such 
houses  are  large  sea  worms,  crabs,  lobsters  with  large 
pinchers,  and  all  sorts  of  fishes  with  large  mouths.  There 
are  a  few  big  fishes  that  have  mouths  with  great  fiat  teeth, 
which  crush  the  oysters  to  death  and  then  spit  out  the 
pieces  of  shell. 

There  are  two  other  great  unfriendly  creatures  of  the 
oysters  -  the  starfishes  and  snails.  The  starfishes  have 
five  arms  which  are  bent  like  fingers  that  can  cover  the 
whole  oyster  at  once.  The  snails  have  ribbon-like  tongues 
and  hundreds  of  tiny  teeth  on  them,  and  they  can  drill  a 
hole  right  through  an  oyster  shell  v/ith  their  tongues. 

Lillian  Bushko  Gr.  vi 

Winter 


Winter  is  the  season  when  the  snow. 
Comes  down  and  the  winds  blow. 

Cold  days  are  now  very  gay. 

That's  the  time  for  us  to  play. 

We  call  our  friends  and  away  we  go. 

To  the  top  of  the  hill  to  slide  on  the  snow. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAOE  17* 
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Lesson  an  Trapping 

One  winter  I  decided  to  trap.  My  first  intention  was 
to  trap  weasles,  but  after  catching  a  few,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  my  luck  for  coyotes.  Taking  a  rifle  and  a  coup¬ 
le  of  coyote  traps,  I  set  out  for  a  neighboring  bush  where  I 
often  saw  coyotes  on  the  prowl. 

In  half  an  hour's  time  I  arrived  at  my  destination. 
The  place  being  a  clearing  had  many  coyote  and  badger 
holes  in  it.  It  was  sorrounded  by  slopes,  grass,  willows 
and  a  thick  bush.  Thinking  that  a  coyote  would  show  up 
later,  I  sat  in  the  bush  and  waited. 

One,  two,  three  hours  passed:  the  sun  slowly  began 
to  sink  and  still  no  coyote  showed  up.  Glancing  at  my 
watch,  I  noticed  that  it  was  six  o'clock.  It  was  time  to  go 
home. 

Passing  a  certain  bush  I  noticed  a  grayish  form  stand¬ 
ing  near  a  stone.  As  I  began  moving  closer,  it  suddenly 
sprang  up  and  shot  away  to  another  bunch  of  shrubs. 
I  at  once  knew  what  it  was.  My  heart  pounding  with 
excitement  I  raised  my  rifle  and  took  careful  aim. 

The  rifle  boomed,  and  with  a  yelp  the  coyote  dis¬ 
appeared  in  one  great  bound.  I  hastily  ran  to  the  place 
and  found  out  that  he  had  a  hole  there.  Seating  a  trap 
and  throwing  a  piece  of  meat  just  outside  the  hole,  I 
turned  on  my  way  home  in  a  happier  mood. 

Early  next  morning,  as  the  sun  was  just  above  the 
horizon,  I  was  off  to  see  my  trap.  I  couldn't  get  over 
thinking  how  rich  I  would  be  and  how  I  should  kill  him 
without  damaging  the  skin.  I  soon  arrived  at  the  place 
and  tip-  toed  to  the  hole.  As  I  came  to  it  what  do  you 
think  I  saw?  The  chain  from  the  trap  was  not  fastened 
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and  the  coyote  broke  away  with  the  trap. 

In  that  winter's  trapping,  I  at  least  learned  a  lesson, 
namely  -  to  fasten  the  traps  carefully. 

Mike  Horon  gr.  vin 


Lesson  in  Starting  a  Cold  Engine 

One  cold  winter  evening  while  making  a  fire  in  our 
water  tank,  I  noticed  that  it  was  only  half-full.  It  was  my 
duty  to  pump  water  for  the  cattle.  I  did  not  bother  mak¬ 
ing  the  fire  any  longer  but  ran  to  grandma's  for  some 
warm  water  which  she  always  heated  for  the  pump  en¬ 
gine.  I  poured  it  in  and  immediately  began  to  crank.  Af¬ 
ter  cranking  it  for  a  considerable  time  it  overflowed  with 
gas  and  still  the  engine  would  not  start. 

No  "magic  word"  took  effect  so  I  hurried  to  the 
tool  shed  to  get  a  few  wrenches.  While  walking  from  the 
shed  I  discussed  atomic  energy  with  myself  and  wished 
that  atomic  engines  were  available.  I  loosened  the  spark 
plug  with  one  hand,  and  held  the  high  tension  wire  with 
the  other.  While  looking  at  ths  sparkplug  I  accidentally 
turned  the  fly-wheel  enough  to  give  me  a  terrifying 
shock  as  I  still  had  the  high  tension  wire  in  my  hand.  After 
regaining  full  consciousness  I  found  the  spark  plug  in  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  can.  Impatiently,  I  took  it  out  and 
after  drying  it  for  a  considerable  time,I  recollected  I  had 
other  work  to  do.  After  scratching  my  head  I  put 
the  spark  plug  back  in  place. 

By  the  time  everything  was  ready  it  was  dusk. 
The  v\rater  in  the  engine  was  almost  frozen.  I  also  had  to 
build  another  fire  as  the  first  one  burned  itself  out.  The 
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next  morning  I  just  had  to  turn  the  crank  twice  and  the 
old  Fair  Banks  Morse  started  as  if  it  was  altogether  a  differ¬ 
ent  engine. 

JOKN  STEBI^YK  GR.  Vll 


The  Farm  Home 

The  first  essential  for  an  attractive  farmyard  is  neat¬ 
ness,  then  a  little  attention  to  planting.  Nothing  is  more 
attractive  than  a  good  lawn  with  a  few  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  shrubs  should  be  planted  in  groups,  in  cor¬ 
ners  around  the  house.  Flowers  should  also  be  planted 
at  the  sides  and  corners,  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  lawn 
open,  and  also  easier  to  take  care  of.  At  the  same  time 
over-planting  should  be  avoided. 

The  type  of  a  house  that  is  suited  to  the  city  is  out 
of  place  in  the  country.  A  house  that  is  to  stand  alone 
must  have  strong  lines.  City  houses  are  too  tall  to  look 
well  if  standing  alone.  When  flanked  up  by  equally  tall 
buildings  they  may  look  better  than  low  houses. 

As  soon  as  the  farmer  is  able  he  should  have  water 
piped  into  the  house  to  supply  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
This  saves  hours  of  labour  and  adds  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  family. 

H  ELEN  SOK ALKI 
K.  S.  J.  March  I944 


"♦ 


Conversation  at  the  breakfast  table  either  upsets 
you,  or  sets  you  up  for  the  day. 
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A  Visit  to  the  City 

We  decided  to  go  to  Edmonton 
One  fine  day  in  September 
It  was  a  most  exciting  trip 
A  trip  I  will  remember. 

We  started  early  in  the  morning 
And  arrived  there  before  noon 
To  dinner  first,  and  then  the  park 
To  see  the  peacocks  and  racoon. 

The  deer  were  very  friendly 
To  everybody  there; 

The  wolves  looked  very  fierce 
And  I  dare  not  go  near. 

We  went  to  see  the  monkeys 
W’^ho  were  busy  chewing  gum. 

The  bears  were  eating  bread  crusts 
And  I  also  gave  them  some. 

The  ducks  and  geese  were  swimming 
In  the  water  crystal  blue; 

But  all  too  soon  we  had  to  leave 
Our  friendly  animals  at  the  zoo. 

We  got  into  the  car  and  hurried 
To  the  shop  our  purchasing  to  do. 
Shoes,  tools,  school  supplies 
And  candies  of  ever  hue. 
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The  elevators  and  escalators 
Were  all  wonderful  to  me, 

And  many  other  exquisite  things 
I  had  always  longed  to  see. 

Evening  found  us  hurrying  home, 

And  Edmonton  was  gone  from  sight; 

Slow  travelling  ihrough  a  night  of  fog 
Brought  us  home  quite  late  that  night. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO 

Kiew  Memories  i94A  -  45 


Our  Skating  Rink 

Last  winter  my  brother  and  I  decided  to  buy  skates. 
When  we  were  fortunate  to  get  them  we  realized  we 
had  no  place  to  go  skating.  The  other  boys  and  girls 
v/ent  skating  on  some  ice  which  was  too  far  away  from 
home,  so  dad  promised  to  make  a  skating  rink  if  we'd 
help.  V/e  both  agreed  to  help. 

We  decided  to  make  the  rink  on  the  lawn  between 
the  house  and  the  pump.  We  proceeded  at  once  to 
shovel  the  snow  off  and  block  up  the  edges.  Then  we 
carried  some  water  by  hand  and  poured  it  over  the  grass. 
We  were  so  anxious  to  have  the  rink  that  we  couldn't 
wait  for  the  first  coat  to  freeze  well  before  applying  the 
next  one. 

Father  saw  we  were  making  very  little  head-way 
and  decided  to  let  the'  engine  replace  hand  power  in 
pumping.  We  found  some  pipes  and  connected  them  to 
the  pum*p.  Then  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  watch  the  en- 
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gine  pump  the  water. 

Soon  our  ice  was  ready  and  many  a  wonderful 
evening  did  we  spend  on  it.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  rink 
every  winter  now  that  weknov/  how  much  fun  it  is. 

Olga  Cymbaluk 
KiEW  M  EIVIORI  ES  )944<45 


The  Mall  Box 

One  mild  day  in  winter  my  friend  and  I  were  out 
selling  tickets.  At  the  gate  of  a  farmer's  house  we  notic¬ 
ed  a  flag  fastened  behind  a  mail  box.  On  our  way  back 
from  the  house  we  were  overcome  with  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  flag  was  fastened,  and  were  soon  exam¬ 
ining  it.  I  drev7  the  box  open.  The  flag  sprang  upward 
and  struck  my  friend  under  the  chin'.  Then  we  noticed 
that  there  was  a  spring  under  the  box  fastened  to  the 
flag  from  the  doer.  When  the  box  is  opened  the  flag 
springs  up.  This  invention  turned  out  to  be  a  good  re¬ 
medy  for  such  unnecessary  curiosity  as  we  had. 

John  Dyiyterko 
Kiew  Memories  1944-45 
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A  Trip  To  Jasper  Park 

One  year  during  the  middle  of  July  my  parents 
decided  to  take  my  sister,  brother  and  me  to  Jasper  Park. 
My  youngest  brother  stayed  home  with  Auntie  to  do  the 
chores  while  we  were  away. 

Early  one  Monday  morning  we  started  out.  We 
travelled  through  Edmonton,  Stony  Plain  and  Romeo 
Lake.  Towards  nighfall  we  reached  Wolf  Creek  Auto 
Camp.  There  we  spent  the  night  with  the  hum  of  the 
river  in  our  ears.  The  next  day  after  travelling  a  few 
hours  we  reached  the  point  from  where  we  could  see 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Before  we  reached  the  town  of  Jasper  we  detoured 
to  Miette  Hot  Spring.  The  water  came  down  from  two 
enormous  mountains.  It  ran  through  pipes  which  were 
heated  by  large  torches.  Then  it  was  conveyed  over 
very  fine  screens  where  it  was  cleaned.  After  a  refresh¬ 
ing  bath  we  resumed  our  journey. 

By  six  o'clock  we  reached  Jasper.  We  went  to  see 
a  statue  of  a  bear  lighted  up  with  electricity.  Next  we 
visited  a  rock  that  was  very  white  and  was  as  large  as 
an  automobile.  After  a  meal  we  went  to  a  hotel  for  the 
night. 

Next  day  we  visited  Moligne  Canyon.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains.  The  entrance  was  very  narrow 
with  sharp  curves.  When  this  hazardous  road  was  end¬ 
ed  we  came  to  the  shores  of  Moligne  Lake.  We  went  a 
little  ways  along  the  shore  until  we  came  to  a  boat.  After 
a  ride  in  the  boat  we  went  to  see  a  spring  emptying  into 
a  little  creek  that  flowed  into  the  lake.  The  spring  was 
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surrounded  by  large  fir  trees. 

Our  next  visit  was  the  Athabaska  Falls.  The  noise 
of  the  fall  could  be  heard  a  great  distance,  as  the  water 
fell  over  very  large  rocks.  There  were  guards  to  watch 
so  that  no  one  would  come  too  near  the  water.  Some¬ 
times  a  log  would  flow  up  and  go  over  the  rim  of  the 
falls;  probably  only  chips  would  be  left  when  it  came  to 
the  bottom. 

The  trip  to  Jasper  over,  we  told  all  our  friends 
about  it.  When  school  began  my  brother  and  sister 
were  away.  As  I  was  too  young  to  go  to  school,  I  stayed 
home  and  told  grandma  about  our  magnificent  adven¬ 
ture. 

John  Steblyk 
Kiew  Memories 


My  Garden 

/ 

One  spring  as  my  mother  was  planting  a  garden, 
I  asked  whether  she  would  let  me  plant  one  of  my 
own.  Mother  agreed,  so  I  asked  her  for  some  seeds.  She 
gave  me  pumpkin,  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  peas.  Then  I  brought  my  spade, 
hoe,- rakes  and  started  planting  my  garden.  I  planted 
pumpkin,  turnips  and  lettuce;  then  the  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  onions.  Lastly  I  planted  potatoes  and  peas. 

Everything  grew  well  in  my  garden  except  the  peas. 
One  afternoon  I  came  to  see  my  garden  and  looked  at 
my  peas.  They  were  about  one  and  half  inches  high. 
The  next  day  I  came  to  look  again.  There  were  no  peas 
left.  I  never  found  out  what  happened  to  them. 

ELSIE  EWASCHUK 
Kiew  Memories  i944.4s 
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Christmas 


C  is  for  candy 
There's  less  this  year. 

H  is  for  holly 

That  hangs  on  the  tree. 

R  is  for  the  ribbon 
Our  presents  to  tie. 

£  is  for  ivory  white  hankies 
On  Christmas  we  buy. 

S  is  for  the  snow 
So  shiny  and  white. 

T  is  for  the  tree 

That's  sparkling  so  bright! 

M  is  for  Mary 
The  mother  of  Jesus. 

A  is  for  the  apple 
That's  put  in  your  stocking. 

S  is  for  Santa  Claus 

Who  comes  through  the  chimney  hopping. 

Olga  Cymbaluk 
KiEW  IVIEIVI3RIES  1944-45 
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The  Lone  Ranger 

One  placid  winter  day,  as  the  children  were  dis¬ 
missed  early  from  school,  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine  to 
come  home  with  me.  After  a  hurried  lunch  we  decided 
to  go  on  a  Lone  Ranger  adventure. 

I  was  the  Lone  Ranger,  and  named  my  horse  "Sil¬ 
ver.”  My  friend  played  my  Indian  companion,  Tonto” 
and  named  his  horse  "Scout.” 

"Come  on  Silver,  and  Get  -  um  -  up  Scout,  ”  rang  out 
through  the  air  and  we  went  racing  across  the  field  to 
another  country.  We  rode  on  for  quite  along  time  with¬ 
out  seeing  anything,  but  soon  we  spieda  s  rspicous  Icok- 
ing  band  of  horsas  coming  toward  us.  Pretending  they 
were  a  band  of  outlaws,  we  ducked  ir.tD  soma  shrubs, 
dismounted  and  were  soon  hidden. 

In  a  short  time  the  outlaws  approached.  We  sprang 
and  I  shouted  "Stop”.  This  got  the  horses  frightened  and 
they  sped  away. 

We  continued  seeking  adventure,  and  trying  to 
bring  the  outlaws  to  justice.  But  too  scon  it  began  to  get 
dark,  so  with  another  cry  of  "Come  on  Silver”  we  start¬ 
ed  on  the  trail  for  home. 

'  MIKE  HORON 

KiEW  Memories  1944  -  45 


A  hammer  is  handy 
And  one  or  two  nails. 

I  am  going  to  borrow 
And  return  to-morrow. 

Orest  Steblyk 

K  lEW  M  EMORIES  1944.45 
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The  Man  in  the  Monn 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  tradition  among  the 
people  of  this  earth  that  on  any  clear  evening  when  the 
moon  is  bright  in  the  heavens  the  outline  of  a  man  may 
be  distinctly  seen  upon  iis  surface.  Some  say  that  the 
man  is  leaning  on  a  fork  to  which  is  attached  a  bund¬ 
le  of  sticks  that  were  picked  up  on  Sunday.  The  origin  of 
this  legend  is  undoubtedly  the  Book  of  Numbers  where 
we  are  told  in  the  lifteenth  chapter  that  while  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness  they  came  upon  a 
man  who  was  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabaath  day. 
The  man  was  brought  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  by  the 
command  of  God,  v/hich  was  made  known  to  them,  this 
culprit  was  immediately  taken  outside  of  the  camp  and 
stoned  to  death  by  all  the  people.  Some  insert  into  this 
picture  a  dog  that  is  supposed  to  be  accompanying  the 
man,  as  we  read  in  the  prologue  of  a  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream:  "This  man  with  lantern,  dog  and  bush  of  thorns, 
presenteth  moonshine." 

Another  tradition  says  that  the  man  is  Cain  with  his 
dog  and  thornh rush;  the  thornbrush  being  emblematical 
of  the  briars  and  thorns  of  the  fail,  and  the  dog  being 
the  foul  fiend.  Temptation.  In  later  years  when  bribes 
v/ere  offered  at  election  time  in  various  countries,  the 
fixer  of  the  bribe,  or  the  "go  between,"  as  he  is  now 
called,  was  then  referred  to  as  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
because  his  identity  was  supposed  to  be  very  mysterious. 
The  expression  often  heard  in  our  country  at  the  present 
time,  "He  knows  no  more  about  it  than  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,"  marks  the  person  referred  to  as  completely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
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Our  Clothes 


Wouldn't  you  have  fun  if  your  clothes  could  talk? 

Many  of  our  clothes  have  come  from  far-a-way  count¬ 
ries,  warm  countries,  hot  countries  and  cold  countries. 

Once  they  were  plants  and  animals.  They  were  turn¬ 
ed  into  clothes  for  us  in  many  strange  ways. 

Our  nice  warm  sweaters  are  made  of  the  wool  which 
grew  on  the  back  of  a  sheep. 

Our  shoes  were  made  of  the  skin  of  a  cow  or  a  goat. 
This  skin  of  a  cow  or  a  goat  is  called  the  hide. 

A  queer  little  worm  made  the  silk  for  our  tie  or 
ribbon.  This  worm  lives  in  lands  far  across  the  sea. 

Our  linen  dresses  and  waists  are  made  of  a  plant 
called  flax. 

Some  of  the'  dresses  and  waists  grew  in  a  pod  of  a 
a  cotton  plant. 

Our  overshoes  were  the  sap  off  a  tree. 

Our  raincoats  were  the  sap  of  a  tree,  too.  Those 
trees  grow  in  hot  wet  countries. 

Our  straw  hats  came  from  plants. 

Our  winter  hats  may  have  been  from  the  hair  of  a  ca¬ 
rnal  w’-hich  perhaps  is  still  walking  over  the  lands  of  far- 
a-way. 

ELSIE  BUSHKO 
K.  S.  J.  APRIL  IS43 


Salt  may  be  obtained  by  two  methods.  One  is  by 
mining  large  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  by  evaporating 
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water  containing  a  strong  solution  of  salt.  The  oldest 
mine  in  North  America  is  in  New  York,  where  the  salt 
comes  from  salt  springs  and  deposits  about  2000  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  largest  salt  mines  in  the 
world  are  in  Poland,  which  have  been  used  for  hundreds 
of  years.  In  the  mines  there  are  about  50  miles  of  cor¬ 
ridors.  The  salt  has  been  carved  into  beautiful  chambers 
with  statues  and  other  decorations.  In  countries  where 
salt  is  scarce,  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

PETER  STEB'_YK 
K.  S.  J.  February  1943 


Petroleum 

Petroleum  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  power  in  the 
world  of  the  20th.  century.  Canada  produces  some  pet¬ 
roleum  in  the  Turner  Valley  and  other  sections  of  Al¬ 
berta.  In  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Northwest 
territories,  less  petroleum  is  found.  Canada  produces 
about  one  and  a  half  million  barrels  in  a  year.  The  rest 
of  this  petroleum  is  from  the  United  Statas,  but  we  also 
get  more  from  Columbia,  Peru  and  Venzuela  than  we 
produce  ourselves.  United  States  is  the  source  of  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  world. 
Their  average  production  is  about  three  million  barrels 
a  year. 

Steve  Kuchik 

S.  K.  J.  M  ARCH  1944 


"Paper  is  getting  so  scarce  here  now  that  shoes  will  _ 
have  to  be  made  with  leather  soon.”  • 
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'Babine  Leeto'  my  youngest  brother-in-law,  Eddie,  came 
in  dressed  up  in  the  hospital  garb  and  said  that  he  had 
come  in  for  treatment  of  ulcer  which  bothered  him  for  a 
long  time.  From  now  on,  he  was  my  frequent  visitor  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  my  ward.  We  discussed  horses, 
tractors  and  duck- shooting.  Duck-shooting  is  my  favorite 
sport  and  I  certainly  missed  the  best  part  of  it  this  fall. 

To-day,  my  doctor  removed  the  stitches  from  my  big 
incison.  It  was  a  painful  process  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
I  little  French  nurse,  I  surely  would  have  made  good  use 
of  my  favorite  farm  language.  My  last  visitor  that  even¬ 
ing  was  Father  B.  He  had  just  come  home  after  being  a- 
way  for  two  days  and  said  I  improvd  much  physically, 
but  not  a  bit  morally. 

Tuesday,  October  Both. 

At  last  I  had  a  good  night's  sleep.  I  went  to  sleep  at 
about  ten  and  slept  without  a  stir  till  about  3A.M.,  then 
turned  on  my  left  side  and  again  slept  till  6:30  A.  M. ,  when 
I  awoke  with  a  headache  and  asked  for  a  cold  compress 
to  relieve  it.  Then  I  remembered  it  was  lohnnie's  thir¬ 
teenth  birthday  and  wondered  if  wife  thought  of  it  amid¬ 
st  all  her  troubles  at  home.  He's  a  great  little  fellow  and 
is  a  full-fledged  farmer  in  my  absence.  I  ate  my  break¬ 
fast  with  a  wolfish  appetite  and  would  have  asked  for 
more  but  was  ashamed  of  myself  so  decided  to  wait  for 
dinner. 

Little  Bobbie  made  rapid  recovery  after  his  opera¬ 
tion  and  was  as  anxious  to  be  up  as  I  had  been  some 
time  ago.  We  exchanged  messages  through  the  medium 
of  another  little  pateint  Johnny,  who  for  a  stick  of  chew- 
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ing  gum  or  a  piece  of  chocolate  would  have  carried  a 
message  anywhere. 

In  the  afternoon,  Bobbie's  mother  came  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  this  time  not  as  a  visisor,  but  as  a  patient.  She  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition  alter  spending  several  sleepless 
nights  at  home  and  her  nerves  were  completely  shatter¬ 
ed.  By  this  time  I  had  regained  my  lust  for  reading  and 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon  with  my  nose  in  a  book. 

After  supper,  I  was  tucked  in  for  the  night  by  Miss 
L.  whom  I  sometimes  called  the  Big  Swede,  and  slept 
well  without  the  aid  of  pills  or  hypos. 

Wednesday,  October  31st. 

I  was  again  awakened  by  the  morning  train,  but 
thanks  to  the  C.  N.  R.  tradition,  it  was  late  again  for  it 
was  close  to  6  A.M.  I  then  went  through  the  usual  or- 
deol  of  washing  in  bed  which  invariably  resulted  in  get¬ 
ting  my  sleeves  wet  to  the  neck  and  was  ready  for  break¬ 
fast  which  was  already  awaiting  me. 

My  firsf  visitor  this  morning  was  little  Bobbie  who 
was  mighty  proud  of  being  up  and  around  first  and  came 
to  bid  me  good-morning.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother  who  was  still  very  feeble  but  would  not  let  him- 
out  of  sight.  Then  Miss  G.  came  in  and  went  through  her 
usual  routine  of  washing,  dressing  and  making  me  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  day.  I  must  note  here  that  there  are  se¬ 
veral  nurses  here  whose  names  begin  with  a  G  but  I  will 
not  use  any  distinction  as  they  are  all  faithfully  devoted 
to  their  noble  prefession  but  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts  it 
proved  impossible  to  be  so  reserved  as  not  to  impose  a 
special  affection  towards  one  'G'  above  referred  to.  She 
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nursed  me  through  my  darkest  days  when  nervous  traits 
and  temperamental  outbreaks  were  numerous  on  my 
part,  yet  she  fulfilled  her  obligations  faithfully  with  an 
ever-ready  smile,  paying  no  heed  to  those  visible  and 
audible  signs  of  my  human  weakness.  She  will  always 
remain  in  my  memory  as  a  noble  symbol  of  her  profess¬ 
ion  and  Christian  Charity.  I  was  always  tolerant  of  other 
Christian  denominations  but  now,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  noble  souls  will  remain  noble  wherever 
they  are  placed  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  in  bodies  which  profess  the  Catholic  faith  only. 

In  summing  up  the  above  remarks,  I  hope  the  read¬ 
er  will  forgive  me  for  the  consequences  that  followed. 
In  the  evening  I  learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  my 
ideal  nurse  was  about  to  give  up  the  profession  for  which 
she  had  such  superior  qualities  in  exchange  for  matri¬ 
monial  bonds.  The  news  evoked  a  feeling  of  rage  and 
jealousy,  and  resulted  in  a  good  part  of  my  long- waited 
supper  being  left  untouched.  I  wished  someone  would 
come  and  relieve  the  situation,  and  was  about  to  send  for 
good  Father  B.,  when  my  wife  came  in  and  brought  me 
back  to  reason.  She  reminded  me  of  our  youthful  ro¬ 
mances  of  twenty-odd  years  ago,  after  which  I  consulted 
my  better  self  and  felt  somewhat  ashamed.  Surely  it  takes 
a  woman  to  understand  another  woman's  heart  ailments 
but  it  takes  a  man  to  cure  them.  I  recalled  many  in¬ 
stances  in  the  story  of  mankind  where  even  more  pro¬ 
mosing  careers  were  forsaken  for  true  love  and  came  to 
i  he  conclusion  that  noble  heart  only  were  also  capable  of 
pure,  immaterial  love  and  I  sincerely  believoe  that  ne 
such  hearts  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  Miss  G.  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  recipient  of  the  love  in  ques- 
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tion,  but  the  faci:  that  he  was  capable  of  winning  it  makes 
me  admire  him. 

After  my  wife  bade  me  good-night,  Sister  A.  appear¬ 
ed  to  remind  me  that  tomorrow  was  the  All  Saints'  Day 
and  that  I  should  Receive  in  the  morning.  I  gave  my  con¬ 
sent  gladly  as  usual  for  besides  myself,  I  wanted  to  ask 
our  Lord  to  bestow  special  favors  on  behalf  of  others. 

Thursday,  Navambsr  Sst. 

The  day  was  comparatively  quiet.  It  was  All  Saints' 
Day  and  I  thought  I  could  hear  someone  playing  the  or¬ 
gan  somewhere  all  day.  Little  Bobbie  was  on  his  feet 
most  of  the  day  and  visited  me  every  few  minutes.  It  was 
Miss  G's  last  day  of  training  after  which  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  her  diploma  and  eventually  enter  into  that  mys¬ 
terious  new  life.  More  than  once  during  the  day  I  tried 
to  talk  to  her  on  the  subject  but  she  was  busy  as  ever 
and  apparantly  much  less  intererted  in  it  than  I  was. 
However,  she  premised  to  cem^e  erd  see  me  heicre  she 
left  to  show  me  her  diploma.  My  heart  leaped  with  joy, 
and  I  even  decided  to  kiss  her  as  our  Ukrainian  custom 
permits  anyone  to  kiss  the  bribe-io  be  without  the  risk  of 
receiving  a  slap.  But  alas!  She  never  came  and  in  vain, 
I  watched  the  door  till  late  at  night.  The  offer  will  stand 
good,  nevertheless. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  my  father  said  to  me  one 
time  when  I  asked  him  for  something  impossible,  "Goto 
bed,  you  little  fool,  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  older 
and  much  wiser".  Not  until  I  came  to  the  same  age  that 
father  was  at  that  time  did  I  realize  that  he  could  have 
been  right. 
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Friday,  November  2nd. 

After  a  good  night's  sleep,  I  awoke  much  refreshed 
and  could  at  least  think  more  soberly.  Why  should  I,  be¬ 
ing  just  another  patient^  demand  more  attention  from  a 
busy  nurse,  who  in  the  course  of  her  three  years'  train¬ 
ing,  had  to  deal  with  hundreds  of  men  like  myself,  many 
of  them  better  and  more  intelligent.  I  reproached  myself 
severely  for  my  presumtuous  attitude,  and  in  order  to 
cool  myself  down,  reached  for  a  cigarette.  After  clean¬ 
ing  up  my  breakfast  tray,  I  saw  another  nurse  come  in 
to  take  the  place  of  Miss  G.  Something  in  her  appear¬ 
ance,  made  me  sure  that  she  was  Ukrainian,  and  as  I  am 
very  fond  of  speaking  my  language  whereever  I  can,  I 
spoke  to  her  that  way,  but  she  only  made  a  wry  face  and 
shook  her  little  head.  I  promptly  apologized  for  being 
such  a  'Ralph  Connorish'  foreigner  and  was  angry  with 
myself  for  my  lack  of  tact.  After  a  little  introductory  con¬ 
versation  I  found  out  that  she  also  was  a  'G'and  hence¬ 
forth  I  will  refer  to  her  as  Miss  GIL  At  about  10A.M.  my 
doctor  came  in  to  change  the  dressing  and  after  sizing 
me  up,  annouced  that  I  could  get  out  of  bed  for  fifteen 
minutes.  These  were  the  words  that  I  was  waiting  to  hear 
for  more  than  a  week  now,  but  before  I  had  time  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude,  he  was  out  of  the  ward. 

Soon  Miss  GII  came  in  to  help  me  get  into  my  stock¬ 
ings  and  slippers  and  I  jumped  to  the  floor  over-optimis¬ 
tic  for  my  head  became  somewhat  dizzy  and  I  had  to 
grab  the  window  frame  to  steady  myself.  With  the  nurse's 
help,  I  walked  a  couple  of  paces  to  the  corner  and  sat 
in  the  arm-chair  which  proved  to  be  much  wider  now 
than  it  was  back  in  April.  I  appreciated  the  chair  so 
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much  after  being  in  bed  two  weeks  that  I  deliberately 
extended  my  'leave'  to  about  twenty  -  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  getting  into  bed  again. 

After  enjoying  a  good  dinner  I  was  told  that  I  could 
get  up  and  walk  around  for  about  half  an  hour  if  I  want¬ 
ed  to.  Just  then  Bobbie  and  his  mother  came  in.  They 
were  addressed  es  they  were  going  home  already  and 
came  to  say  gccd  -  bye  and  wish  me  speedy  recovery. 
Then  Miss  Gll  helped  me  up  again  and  I  tried  to  walk 
down  the  hall;  but  my  legs  were  very  flexible;  just  as  I 
remembered  them  thirty  odd  years  ago  when  two  of  us 
boys  purloined  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  drank  it  until 
our  bones  melted  completely  and  we  had  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  barn  -  yard  not  far  from  the  spot  where  we 
had  left  the  empty  bottle.  I  did  the  next  best  thing  then 
and  deposited  myself  into  the  wheel  -  chair  which  always 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  hall  and  propelled  myself 
around  the  hall  to  the  men's  large  ward  and  visited  my 
brothers  in  misery,  Eddie,  Paul  and  the  blind  man.  After 
talking  for  a  while,  I  wheeled  around  a  bit  and  started 
for  'home'.  The  confounded  chair  pulled  so  heavily  that 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  I  had  to  get  out  and  push 
it  in  front  of  me  the  res':  of  the  way.  Evidently  it  had 
r  e  /er  been  greased  siuce  it  left  the  fa:t  )ry,  which  is  a 
compl.ment  to  the  ladies  who  just  simply  seem  to  abhor 
the  idea  of  greasing  anything  outside  of  a  cake  pan.  I 
laid  a  complaint  before  Mike  and  he  promisad  to  give  it 
a  complete  medical  examination. 

That  same  afternoon,  little  Father  D.  of  Mundare 
visited  me  and  we  talked  for  about  an  hour.  After  supper 
I  had  a  few  more  visitors  and  then  Mrs.  Z.  who  was  on 
general  duty  that  night  fixed  me  up  for  the  night.  She 
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had  a  little  spare  time  later,  we  discussed  a  very  com¬ 
mon  topic,  'Living  with  the  in-laws'.  Owing  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  I  had  during  the  day,  I  slept  exceptionally  well 
that  night. 

Saturday,  Hovembar  3rd. 

My  doctor  must  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
busy  this  morning,  and  came  to  change  my  dressing  much 
later  than  on  previous  days,  so  I  stayed  in  bed  till  dinner. 
Then  I  got  up  and  treated  myself  to  the  luxury  of  'civi¬ 
lian'  clothes  once  more,  and  scanned  my  profile  in  the 
mirror.  By  Jove!  I  looked  almost  like  other  men  now!  I 
rang  violently  for  a  nurse  and  when  she  came  in,  I  ask¬ 
ed  her  to  find  me  a  stout  walking  cane  as  I  was  still  a- 
fraid  to  venture  forth  without  any  support.  She  brought 
me  an  awkward  looking  piece  of  choke-cherry  wood 
and  said  she  could  not  find  anything  better.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  support,  but  would  at  least  serve  to  clear  the 
corridor  before  me  which  was  at  that  time  swarming  with 
nurses. 

I  made  a  bee-line  to  the  place  where  I  saw  a  scale 
a!:  one  time  and  weighed  myself.  I  still  tipped  the  scales 
at  219  pounds,  which  meant  that  I  had  lost  sixty  pounds 
of  valuable  fat  since  I  was  put  on  a  diet,  but  I  had  no  re¬ 
grets,  for  now  since  the  war  was  over,  fat  was  of  little 
value  anyway. 

I  now  wore  a  suit  which  had  been  discarded  for 
the  last  three  years,  being  too  small  and  wondered  what 
I  should  do  with  the  others,  which  would  now  be  aw’ay 
too  large  for  me.  It  will  surely  cost  me  a  lot  of  money  to 
have  them  refitted  and  in  order  to  save  for  future  emer- 
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gencies,  it  will  cost  much  less  to  get  fat  again. 

I  limped  around  until  I  got  tired  and  then  went  to 
bed  again.  After  supper  I  went  for  a  walk  up  and  down 
the  hall  again  peeping  sideways  into  the  ladies'  wards, 
but  none  of  them  displayed  any  interest  in  me,  so  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  ward  and  went  to  bed.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  so  much  exercise  during  the  day,  I  could  not 
fall  asleep  till  after  midnight.  I  rang  for  the  nurse  and 
Miss  D.  who  was  on  night  duty  again,  came  in  and  offer¬ 
ed  me  some  pills  again.  I  would  not  take  them  and  tried 
to  teach  her  how  to  administer  a  much  more  effective 
cure  for  insomnia  v/hich  I  learned  from  my  mother  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.  She  would  tuck  me  in  nicely  in  the 
cradle;  then  sit  down  beside  me  and  sing  a  beautiful 
lullaby,  letting  her  voice  trail  away  lower  and  lower,  un¬ 
til  she  would  finish  in  a  whisper.  Then  she  gently  got  up, 
kissed  my  forehead,  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  over  me 
and  put  out  the  light.  If  I  started  crying  again,  my  fath¬ 
er  would  rush  out  of  bed,  paying  no  heed  to  mother's 
loud  protests  and  finish  the  ceremony  with  a  stout 
slap  of  his  big  hand  in  my  stern,  after  which  I  slept 
soundly  until  the  sun  was  a  dozen  brooms  high.  But  the 
nurse,  like  every  other  v/oman  would  not  pay  attention 
to  good  council  and  still  insisted  on  my  taking  pills.  She 
agreed,  however,  that  if  pills  failed,  she  would  gladly 
apply  the  father's  part  of  the  cure.  I  swallowed  the  pills 
but  did  not  use  the  bell  any  more. 

Sunday,  November  4th. 

In  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  process  of  bathing 
and  rebinding  was  over  I  was  up  again  and  enjoyed 
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walking  up  and  down  the  hall  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  support.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  my  doctor 
came  in  to  change  my  dressing  as  usual,  but  did  not  find 
me  at  home.  A  search  party  was  organized  and  I  was 
finally  located  at  the  men's  public  ward  discussing  poli¬ 
tics.  After  the  doctor's  attendence,  I  stayed  in  bed  until 
dinner  which  I  ravished  in  the  usual  appetite  and  haste, 
I  tried  to  read  but  soon  felt  drowsy  and  put  the  book 
down.  Sleep  however,  did  not  come,  so  I  reached  for  my 
bottle  which  was  handy  and  took  a  nip  of  brandy,  which 
brought  on  a  case  of  heart-burn  instead  of  sleep.  Then 
Sister  A.  came  in  and  I  had  to  tell  her  a  wee  bit  of  a  lie. 
I  said  the  hamburger  I  had  for  dinner  was  very  good, 
but  a  little  too  rich  for  my  system  which  caused  heart¬ 
burn,  and  I  had  to  have  some  milk  of  magnesia  or  soda 
to  relieve  it.  I  still  owe  her  an  apology. 

At  three  o'clock  I  betook  myself  to  the  men's  ward 
again  to  listen  to  the  Ukrainian  radio  program  from  Ed¬ 
monton.  The  concert  was  very  good,  but  owing  to  so 
many  electric  appliances  in  the  building,  reception 
was  poor.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoyedit  very  much  as  Ukain- 
ian  radio  programs  are  very  rare  nowadays. 

In  the  evening  my  wife  and  sister  with  her  husband 
came  to  see  me.  We  talked  until  after  visiting  hours  and 
then  my  wife  and  brother-in-law  left  for  home,  but  sister 
stayed  in  the  hospital  for  some  treatment.  She  was  taken 
to  a  ward  downstairs. 

Monday,  Movember  §tli. 

Ever  since  Adam,  we,  the  male  inhabitants  of  this 
turbulent  planet,  have  inherited  a  curce  which  is  gen- 
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erally  known  as  a  weakness  towards  the  fair  sex.  That 
weakness,  however,  serves  a  good  purpose  sometimes. 
When  a  man  is  recovering  from  some  illness  and  then 
all  at  once  is  seized  with  the  malady  above  described, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  already  w'ell-recovered.  That 
is  the  way  I  was  assured  of  my  recovery  a  few  days  ago. 
Under  the  pretext  that  it  was  too  hot  in  my  room  if  the 
door  remained  closed,  I  asked  the  nurses  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  so  that  I  could  watch  the  nurses  go  back 
and  forth  and  thereby  study  their  facial  characteristics. 
I  soon  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  this  institution, 
contrary  to  common  belief,  had  the  Ukrainian  aspect,  in 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  nurses  have  raven  black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  and  black  eyebrows.  (The  latter,  are  in 
most  cases  plucked  to  almost  nothing,  but  there  is  still 
enough  left  for  purposes  of  identification).  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  other  races  from  northwest  Europe  have  noth¬ 
ing  here  to  boast  about.  As  far  back  as  written  history 
goes,  the  Ukainians  always  had  a  marked  preference 
for  dark  eyes  and  black  eyebrows  and  not  once  in  our 
ancient  and  modern  love-songs  does  a  lover  refer  to  the 
adored  one  as  having  blue  eyes  or  light  colored  hair. 
And  all  this  isnot  without  reason,  for  the  American  crim¬ 
inal  statistics  reveal  that  the  larger  percentage  of  crim¬ 
inals  on  record  had  blue  eyes.  A  few  of  the  girls  here, 
however,  have  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  but  in  spite  of 
that  handicap,  they  are  the  very  best  creatures  I  have 
ever  met.  Evidently  they  owe  their  good  merits  to  some¬ 
one  in  their  family  who  was  of  a  dark  complexion. 

My  attention  v/as  particularly  drawn  to  one  nurse, 
who  is,  so  to  say,  the  symbol  of  beauty  in  my  way  of 
understanding  it.  She  is  tall,  strongly  built,  with  brown 
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hair  and  eyes  and  the  face  looks  as  if  it  was  chiselled 
out  of  purest  white  marble  by  one  of  the  ancient  Greek 
sculptors.  I  never  asked  her  name,  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
Ukrainian,  because  no  other  race  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  such  rare  and  perfect  beauty.  She  never  came  into 
my  ward,  although  I  made  desperate  efforts  to  attract 
her  attention.  I  decided  later  that  as  soon  as  New  Kiew 
becomes  a  city,  I  shall  build  a  large  departmental  store 
and  hire  her  to  model  the  latest  creations  in  ladies' 
clothes. 

But  I'm  afraid  I  drifted  away  from  my  original  topic. 
In  the  afternoon  my  eldest  sister  with  her  husband  visit¬ 
ed  me.  After  a  while  she  went  down  to  visit  my  young¬ 
est  sister.  I  took  advantage  of  her  absence  and  held  a 
little  stag  party,  at  which  we  emptied  my  bottle  of  brandy. 
I,  however,  did  not  touch  it. 

After  supper  I  went  down  to  see  my  sister.  She  had 
several  teeth  extracted  and  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  ether.  On  my  way  up,  I  detoured  a  little  and  looked 
into  that  popular  big  window  at  the  entrance  to  the  'A' 
ward,  and  found  out  that  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather  the 
stork  was  still  here  and  very  busy  at  that. 

Back  in  my  ward,  I  found  my  two  nephews  waiting 
for  me.  They  brought  me  a  lovely  piece  of  fruit  cake, 
and  a  pie  which  I  later  shared  secretly  with  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  lady  patient. 

Tuesday,  November  6th. 

I  slept  in  fits  and  starts  till  midnight,  but  after  that  I 
slept  very  well  till  seven  in  the  morning.  I  was  just  going 
to  wash  when  Father  B.  came  in.  V/e  talked  about  super- 
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stitions,  and  to  my  great  delight,  I  found  out  that  the 
Irish  and  Ukrainians  had  much  in  common  in  this  field, 
although  there  are  some  'donh^  that  wouldn't  hurt  the 
Irishman  a  least  bit,  lust  then  we  could  hear  the  bell 
ring  for  breakfast.  Evidently  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
taboo  for  a  Ukrainian  to  eat  his  breakfast,  or  look  at  the 
sun  through  the  window,  without  first  washing  his  face. 
A  great  calamity  was  in  store  for  those  that  dared  dis¬ 
regard  this  ominous  dagmatism. 

lust  then  the  door  opened  and  Miss  L.  came  in  with 
a  heavy  tray.  I  smacked  my  lips  at  the  hot  brown  toast 
and  the  steaming  coffee,  and  after  a  short  internal  strug¬ 
gle  took  to  eating  regardless  of  what  might  happen.  My 
grandmother  told  me  that  if  the  wicked  ones  were  of¬ 
fended  before  sunrise,  the  trouble  could  be  expected 
not  later  than  sunset.  Luckily,  the  day  went  by  and  no¬ 
thing  happened. 

At  about  sunset  my  wife  came  and  the  first  thing  I 
asked  her  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  She  assured 
me  that  everything  was  alright,  and  I  was  at  peace  again. 
Then  I  went  downstairs  with  my  wife  to  see  my  sister 
who  was  going  home  now.  After  they  were  gone,  I  made 
my  way  up  slowly,  stopping  here  and  there,  and  just  got 
back  in  iima  lor  supper.  Still  being  a  little  uneasy,  I  was 
anxious  to  see  Father  B.  to  know  if  anything  had  befal¬ 
len  him  instead  of  me,  as  he  was  partly  responsible  for 
my  misconduct  in  the  morning.  However,  towards  the 
close  of  the  visiting  hours,  I  heard  the  familiar  steps  on 
the  corridor  and  Father  B.  came  in  all  hail  and  hearty. 
Well,  it's  one  the  two:  either  the  miracle  has  happened 
or  more  likely,  the  hospital  is  ghost-proof. 
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Wednesday,  November  7th. 

Sometimes  I  would  forget  to  wind  my  watch  in  the 
evening  so  it  would  usually  stop  at  five  or  so  in  the 
morning,  and  instead  of  asking  the  nurses  to  tell  me  the 
right  time,  I  would  wait  till  Mike  would  go  past  my  door 
with  the  broom  and  then  set  my  watch  at  6:30  A.M.  He 
was  as  punctual  as  a  sundial  and  the  watch  set  that  way 
would  not  be  more  than  one-half  minute  out. 

This  morning  my  timepiece  stopped  again,  but  to 
my  surprise,  Mike  did  not  show  up  at  the  usual  time.  I 
remembered  now  also  that  I  had  not  seen  nor  heard  Miss 
F.  the  day  before.  Then  as  a  crowning  to  my  surprise, 
someone  spread  a  rumour  that  Mike  and  Miss  F.  eloped. 
Immediately  I  put  on  my  slippers  and  ran  to  the  'C' 
where  I  found  Mike  on  his  bed  in  the  corner.  The  poor 
fellow  was  vomiting  blood  and  was  far  from  the  state  of 
elopement.  Evidently  Miss  F.  eloped  with  someone  else. 
Dad  H.,  the  old  brick-layer  did  not  come  to  work  this 
same  day  and  so  I  was  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

At  about  10  A.M.,  the  doctor,  after  changing  the 
dressing  told  me  I  would  be  able  to  go  home  on  Friday. 
That  was  the  most  welcome  news  I  have  heard  since  the 
capitulation  of  the  German  army.  Another  two  long  days 
and  I  should  be  at  home.  Then  I  reminded  myself  some¬ 
how  that  according  to  a  rumour,  this  was  to  be  the  day. 
on  which  Miss  G.  was  to  be  married. 

I  had  a  number  of  visitors  from  my  neighborhood 
during  the  day  and  sent  a  message  home  that  I  will  be 
going  home  on  Friday.  The  day  proved  to  be  an  extra 
long  one  with  a  much  longer  night  to  follow. 
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Thursday,  November  3th. 

It  was  St.  Michaers  day  according  to  our  Greek  rite 
and  very  cold.  Then  I  thought  of  my  intimate  friend,  the 
late  Michael  S.,  where  we  spent  many  a  St.  Michael's 
Day,  celebrating  his  birthday  in  talking  and  singing,  of 
which  he  was  so  very  fond.  He  was  the  soul  of  our  pa¬ 
rish  and  other  community  activities  from  its  early  begin¬ 
nings  until  his  untimely  death  in  1940.  He  lead  the  life 
of  a  true  Christian  and  surely  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  his  patron  saint,  and  that  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  v/as  summoned  by  the  Lord  to  receive  his  reward 
sooner  than  many  others. 

It  was  very  cold  outside,  and  the  nurses  said  that 
their  thermometer  registered  30  below  zero.  This  news 
brought  on  new  worries,  for  if  it  stayed  this  cold  to¬ 
morrow,  they  would  not  able  to  start  my  car  at  home.  Af¬ 
ter  breakfast,  one  of  the  Sisters  brought  me  the  latest 
Ukrainian  paper,  and  I  read  it  for  some  time,  until  my 
eyes  began  to  smart  and  I  put  it  away.  Then  I  peered  in¬ 
to  the  hall  again  and  sav/  at  the  far  end  a  familiar  little 
figure  which  I  had  missed  for  two  days.  It  was  Miss  F. 
on  duty  again.  She  must  have  had  a  wonderful  time 
while  away,  for  her  movements  were  not  quite  as  spry 
and  agile  as  usual,  and  I  noticed  also  that  she  constant¬ 
ly  yawned  in  spite  of  her  surreptitious  efforts  to  stifle 
them. 

There  must  have  been  some  'faith  curing 'done  also, 
Mike  was  at  his  job  again,  sound  as  ever.  He  told  me 
that  Dad  H.  was  at  work  again  tco,  plastering  the  new 
elevator  casing  and  looking  very  happy. 

I  stayed  in  bed  until  dinner  and  then  decided  not 
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to  go  to  bed  again  until  late  at  night.  I  v/ent  up  and  down 
stairs  several  times  and  peeped  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  until  I  became  quite  a  general  nuisance  to  every¬ 
body.  They  all  must  have  taken  a  breaih  of  relief  when 
I  finally  went  to  bed  again. 

Friday,  November  9tli. 

I  awoke  at  six  this  morning  and  remembered  that  to¬ 
day  our  parish  held  its  annual  Thanksgiving  Mass.  As  I 
could  not  be  present  there  I  decided  to  attend  Mass  at 
the  chapel  at  6:30.  I  looked  into  my  mirror  and  decided 
that  my  whiskers  were  a  little  too  long.  This  required 
hasty  action,  and  taking  my  shaving  equipment  and  tow¬ 
els,  I  hurried  into  the  nearest  bathroom.  Here  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Evil  One  did  not  approve  of  my  plans.  I 
found  that  there  was  no  hot  water  here,  so  I  had  to  go  to  a- 
nother  one.  I  had  no  time  to  sharpen  my  old  razor  now,  and 
the  v/hole  procedure  proved  to  be  a  'dull'  business.  Af¬ 
ter  many  unfavorable  remarks  the  operation  was  over 
with  my  face  cut  up  in  many  places.  Then  I  hurried  up 
to  the  chapel  and  found  out  that  I  was  late,  but  too  many 
pairs  of  eyes  had  seen  me,  and  I  could  not  very  well  turn 
back.  Like  a  prodigal  son,  with  downcast  eyes,  I  slid  in¬ 
to  the  pew  and  reached  into  my  pocket  for  my  missal  but 
it  wasn't  there,  - 1  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  and  had  forgot¬ 
ten  it.  On  my  way  down  after  Mass,  I  could  almost  hear 
the  devil  gloating  triumphantly. 

After  breakfast,  I  went  to  bed  again  and  waited  for 
my  doctor  to  come  and  give  me  the  final  'once  more'.  I 
had  to  wait  about  an  hour,  but  it  seemed  ages  to  me. 
Finally,  he  came  and  after  dressing  it  and  giving  me  final 
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instructions,  told  meto  'aYecare  of  myself,  and  bade  me 
farewell  to  which  I  hear  ily  responded. 

I  could  not  expect  my  car  here  until  the  afternoon, 
but  as  soon  as  I  got  dressed,  I  began  to  look  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  highway,  hoping  to  see  it  come. 

The  dinner  over,  I  began  to  grow  impatient  and 
went  downstairs  to  the  waiting  parlor,  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  window  and  smoked  incessantly.  Still  the  car  did 
not  come.  I  went  up  again  and  found  a  better  observa¬ 
tion  point  not  very  far  from  my  own  ward.  It  was  a  semi¬ 
private  ward  whose  window  opened  directly  on  the  high¬ 
way  and  its  other  convenience  was  that  it  was  occupied 
by  two  lady  patients  who  had  no  outwardly  objection  to 
my  using  their  window. 

Finally  I  spied  my  car  about  a  mile  away.  It  then 
glided  slowly  over  the  crossing  and  headed  towards  the 
hospital.  I  recognized  Bill,  my  bother-in-law  at  the  wheel 
and  my  wife  beside  him.  I  said  good-bye  to  both  lady 
patients  and  hurried  to  the  stairway  where  I  met  my 
wife  coming  up.  She  said  they  v/ere  trying  to  start  the 
car  since  early  morning,  but  it  would  not  budge,  and  at 
last  they  had  to  pull  it  with  horses  for  about  a  mile  till  it 
got  started. 

I  then  bade  farev/ell  to  most  of  the  patients  and  hos¬ 
pital  personnel  to  whom  I  will  never  be  able  to  repay 
sufficiently  for  their  best  possible  care  and  treatment 
which  can  only  be  found  in  hospitals  operated  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

After  a  little  delay  in  town  where  a  minor  car  trouble 
developed,  I  was  on  my  way  and  finally  among  the  dear 
ones  at  home. 

Contrary  to  my  original  plan,  but  here  I  must 
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bring  my  narrative  to  an  end,  not  because  my  vocabulary 
is  very  limited,  but  because  the  richest  languages  ever 
spoken  by  human  lips  would  not  be  rich  enough  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  feeling  of  one  who  came  home  after  leaving  it 
a  with  little  secret  doubt  as  to  whether  he  will  ever  see  it 
again  or  not . 


"What  did  your  father  say  about  you  smashing 
up  his  car?" 

"Shall  I  leave  out  the  swear  words?" 
"Certainly!" 

"Then  he  didn't  say  anything." 
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Tlie  Origiti  0i  tlie  Kullada 

(Ukr.  Chrisimas  Carol) 

Prior  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centureS/  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  pagan;  they  did  not  acknowledge  one  God, 
but  many  gods  suchasPerun,  the  god  of  thunder;  Daszh- 
boh,  the  god  of  well-being;  Siryboh,  the  god  of  wind, 
and  many  other  minor  dieties.  In  common  Vv^ith  all  pagan 
peoples  and  races  prior  to  the  Christmas  era,  they  also 
had  a  sun  god,  Laad.  In  his  honor;  great  annual  festivi¬ 
ties  were  held.  The  first  in  order  of  these  celebrations 
commenced  when  the  sun  seemed  to  have  overcome  the 
force  of  darkness  and  the  days  became  gradually  longer, 
while  the  nights  became  visibly  shorter.  The  time  of  the 
year  was  the  last  week  of  December.  The  name  of  this 
festival  was 'Ko-Laadu';  hence  the  modern  word  'Kolia¬ 
da'. 

Ko-Laadu  v/as  the  most  important  feast  of  the  year 
and  was  celebrated  with  a  spirit  of  great  joy.  In  each 
household  the  table  was  covered  by  a  clean  cloth,  light¬ 
ed  candles,  bread  in  form  of  kolachi,  honey,  and  wheat 
v/ith  poppy  seeds  and  honey  «kutia»  were  ceremonious¬ 
ly  placed  on  the  table.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood 
a  bundle  of  wheat.  While  families  visited  and  were  gene¬ 
rally  busy  with  their  merry-making,  the  priest  of  Laad 
gathered  together  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  and  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  a  picture  or  figure  of  a  goat  went  from 
house  to  house  singing  songs  in  the  honor  of  Laad  -  our 
first  carols.  The  goat  signified  that  the  sun  had  entered 
the  constellation  of  Capricorn,  or  the  goat. 
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Many  of  those  ancient  songs  are  preserved  to  this 
day  by  the  Ukrainian  people.  With  the  influx  of  Christian¬ 
ity  into  the  Ukraine  which  was  started  by  King  Volody- 
mir  the  Great  when  he  ordered  himself  and  a  great  mass 
of  his  followers  to  be  baptized  in  the  river  Dneipc  r, 
988  a.  d.,  people  began  to  substitute  carols  of  praise  to 
the  new-born  Christ  Child  for  the  pagan  songs  -  since 
Christmas  coincided  with  ihe  ancient  Ko-Laadu. 

The  Ukrainian  traditional  Christmas  festivities  have 
survived  through  the  ages,  and  here,  in  Canada,  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  in  spite  of  environmental  difficulties  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  Christmas  in  a  traditional  manner,  with  the  kolia- 
da  of  course  as  the  most  prominent  feature.  Groups  of 
young  people  travel  from  house  to  house  carolling.  The 
carollers  are  eagerly  awaited  by  the  youngsters,  and  are 
ever  welcome  by  the  rejoicing  families.  They  are  invit¬ 
ed  indoors  and  hospitably  received.  It  has  become  a  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  carollers  to  accept  donations  for  charitable 
purposes. 

A  quaint  feature  of  thekoliada,  which  I  am  afraid  is 
becoming  almost  extinct,  is  a  tableau  portraying  the 
Nativity.  Here,  the  histrionic  tendencies  so  common  to 
the  Ukrainian  race  assert  themselves,  as  the  carollers, 
wearing  the  colorful  costumes  of  angels,  the  Three  Wise 
Men,  King  Herod  etc.  carrying  with  them  a  large  illumi¬ 
nated  star  in  lieu  of  the  pagan  goat,  present  at  each  home 
that  they  visit,  a  little  play,  which  is  often  of  a  quaintly 
humorous  type.  This  tableau  or  Malanka,  as  it  is  called, 
is  so  fascinating  that  youngsters,  having  once  witnessed 
it,  retain  its  image  in  their  memories  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

N.  Chmilar 
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Agriculture  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  occupations  because  it  not  only  supplies  most  of  our 
everyday  needs,  but  also  furnishes  the  raw  materials  for 
the  manufacturing  industry.  We  produce  our  ov/n  grain, 
meat,  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  honey  which  we 
consume  as  food.  Hides,  wool,  and  livestock  furnish  raw 
material  for  manufacturers.  We  therefore  readily 
conclude  that  for  lack  of  the  agricultural  products,  hum¬ 
anity  should  definitely  cease  to  exist. 

Agriculture  in  the  early  days  comm.encing  at  least 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  v/as  entirely  different  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  present  day  system  of  farming.  Many  of 
us  can  still  recollect  some  of  the  hardships  and  handi¬ 
caps  of  our  fathers  who  settled  in  the  vast,  wild  heavily 
wooded  lands  where  roads  of  any  kind  were  unknown. 
The  nearest  point  cn  the  railway  was  Strathcona,  or 
South  Edmonton  as  it  is  now  called,  and  v/as  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  miles  away.  The  necessary  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  was  of  a  pedal  variety  until 
the  spring  of  1903,  when  the  C.N.  R.  put  a  railway 
through  from  Edmonton  to  Vegreville  and  point  east. 

The  Ukrainian  immigrants,  first  settlers  in  this  dist¬ 
rict,  were  unaccustomed  to  the  type  of  land  and  general 
environment  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  transportation  walked  from 
Edmonton  to  take  up  a  homestead  in  what  is  now  New 
Kiew,  and  then  only  to  find  himself  in  a  wooded  terrain 
out  of  which  he  chose  a  quarter  section.  He  then  had  it 
duly  registered  at  the  Land  Title  Office  after  paying  a 
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fee  of  ten  dollars.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  duplicate 
certificate  of  title  the  applicant  was  required  to  have  at 
least  five  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  to  build  a  house 
on  the  land  and  to  have  lived  on  that  land  for  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  those  days 
was  to  cultivate  the  heavily  wooded  land  without  the  pro¬ 
per  implements.  For  a  living,  they  had  to  go  out  working 
for  wages,  leaving  their  family  behind  in  a  log  cabin 
hastily  constructed  and  plastered  with  clay  to  keep  out 
the  cold  in  the  long  winter  months.  The  money  earned 
was  used  to  buy  the  most  urgently  needed  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  farm  operation.  Perhaps  a  team  of 
oxen  or  a  cow  was  the  first  investment.  Oxen,  of  course, 
were  the  most  economical  type  of  draught  animal  in 
spite  of  its  many  drawbacks  and  shortcomings.  Many  a 
heart-breaking  situation  arose  out  of  a  team  of  oxen  tak¬ 
ing  recourse  to  a  nice  cool  bath  in  some  lake  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  labour  became  almost  unbear¬ 
able. 

Soon  oxen  gave  way  to  horses,  and  walking  plows 
were  replaced  first  by  sulky  one  furrow  plows  ana  later 
by  gang  and  multiple  furrow  plows.  The  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  the  early  days  did  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  seed  drill,  as  the  grain  was  broadcast.  The 
first  crops  were  very  heavy  due  to  th'e  enormous  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  sometimes  this  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  retarded  the  maturing  process  and  the  crops  would 
freeze  before  they  could  be  harvested.  When  the  grain 
was  ripe  it  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  tied  into  bundles 
with  wisps  of  straw.  Later  it  was  threshed  with  a  flail. 
Certainly  farming  involved  a  great  deal  of  elbow  grease. 
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Due  to  the  absence  of  flour  mills,  some  of  the  setRers 
who  were  handy  with  a  chisel  and  adz  would  make  two 
round  stones  with  which  to  grind  their  wheat  into  flour. 

With  the  realization  that  this  type  of  farming  involved 
al'ogether  too  much  labor,  the  settlers  began  to  turn  tr 
mixed  farming  as  a  vray  out  of  their  difficulty.  They  soon 
found  they  were  able  to  make  an  easier  living  that  v/ay 
and  could  also  gradually  purchase  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  farming  on  a  large  scale.  In  due  time,  binders, 
seeders,  and  threshers  were  acquired.  The  coming  of  the 
railway  meant  a  ready  outlet  for  grain  therefore  they  once 
more  tured  to  raising  grain  as  the  main  crop.  This  did 
not  last  long,  however,  as  it  was  soon  observed  that  the 
crops  became  gradually  poorer  in  yields  and  quality, 
and  weeds  began  to  take  the  upper  hand. 

Periods  of  financial  fluctuation  such  as  followed  the 
first  Great  War  have  always  brought  distress  to  one-crop 
farming  regions.  The  farmer  who  depends  on  a  single 
crop,  and  has  to  buy  most  of  his  food,  does  not  survive 
such  periods  as  readily  as  the  farmer  who  has  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  crops  and  livestock.  The  diversified  farmer  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  good  living,  having  a  variety  of  products  to 
offer  on  the  rnarket.  He  is  more  independent  of  price 
fluctuations  and  climatic  conditions  v/hicli  may  affect 
one  product  more  than  another. 

Gaining  more  and  more  knowledge  of  farm  opera¬ 
tion  through  experience  mostly,  the  farmers  gradually 
turned  to  diversified  farming  again.  They  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  quality  of  grain  and  improved  grad3s  of 
livestock.  Through  experimentation  txiey  gradually 
learned  to  maintain  the  crop-producing  power  of  the 
soil  thereby  making  farming  more  and  more  profitable. 
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Years  of  experience  and  observation  on  our  farms 
confirm  the  opinion  of  many  practical  farmers  that  a 
more  diversified  system  of  farming  -  more  alfalfa,  clover 
and  live-stock  is  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of 
farming  in  this  district.  The  growing  of  small  grain  ex¬ 
clusively  has  resulted  in  decreasing  yields  andquality  due 
to  depleted  available  fertility  impaired  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  rust,  and  other  plant  diseases  and  an  increase 
in  weeds,  insect  pests  and  soil  drifting.  Growing  a  variety 
of  crops;  grain,  grass,  legumes  and  cultivated  crops; 
feeding  these  to  livestock  and  returning  a  part  of  the 
fertility  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure  is  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  means  of  correcting  these  difficulties. 

It  is  now  realized  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  district  that  the  growing  of  small 
grains  exclusively  will  cause  a  depletion  of  soil  fertility, 
accumulation  of  noxious  weeds  and  plant  diseases  and 
will  impair  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  to  the  extent 
of  making  small  grain  farming  unprofitable.  Alfalfa,  clo¬ 
vers  and  green  feeds  are  being  helpful  in  restoring  soil 
fertility.  For  years  this  system  has  proven  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  The  soil  has  been  built  up  and  freed  of 
weeds  until  it  produced  twice  or  three  times  the  former 
yield  of  wheat. 

Farming  methods  and  working  equipment  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance.  The  striking  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  farm  laborers  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  introduction  and  development  of  modern  farm  mach¬ 
inery.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  improvements,  farming 
is  done  on  a  much  more  economical  basis  than  ever 
before.  With  all  this  modern  labor  saving  equipment  at 
hand,  and  economically  available  to  the  farm  of  modest 
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means,  it  is  difficult  for  the  younger  generations  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  by  their 
pioneering  grandfathers. 

Farming  at  present  is  indeed  in  the  same  category 
as  business;  even  more  so,  as  it  must  be  an  exact  science. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  business  that  is  faced  with 
more  problems  daily,  each  demanding  an  immediate 
solution,  and  very  often  a  solution  based  on  scientific 
investigation  and  research. 

Whether  he  owns  the  land  that  he  farms,  or  is  a 
tenant;  the  farmer  has  grave  responsibilities  of  ownership 
and  enterprise.  Every  moment,  from  the  time  that  he  puts 
his  seed  into  the  ground,  until  he  converts  his  crop  into 
cash,  he  faces  more  risk  than  any  other  class  of  business 
man.  During  the  growing  season  he  is  subject  to  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  wea  her  and  climate :  he  runs  the  risk  of 
complete  loss  through  hail,  rain,  drouth  and  wind.  Even 
after  his  crop  is  harvested  and  stored,  he  still  faces  a 
risk  in  the  marketing  of  his  product. 

As  one  drives  through  the  settlement  of  New  Kiew 
he  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  prosperous  looking 
farmyards,  including  up-to  date  buDdings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  pleasant  building  sites  beautified  by  cultivated 
shrubbery,  gleaming  like  gems  against  a  background  of 
the  glorious  panorama  of  the  countryside.  These  are  mo¬ 
numents  to  the  man  behind  the  plow  upon  whom  depends 
the  industry  that  is  rightfully  called  the  backbone  of 
civilization. 
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Elsie  Bushko,  Gr.  VIII 

Has  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes. 
Her  favorite  sport  is  skiing.  Spell¬ 
ing  is  her  favorite  school  subject. 
She  is  one  of  the  printers;  secreta¬ 
ry  of  the  Year  Book  Committee  and 
also  secretary  of  both  the  Students" 
Union  and  Students"  Council.  Sew¬ 
ing  is  her  favorite  hobby. 

Born  July  16th.,  1933 


Cymbaluk,  Gr.  VIII 

BjBt  Olga  is  in  grade  eight,  and  finds 

work  quite  easy.  Her  favorite 
H  subject  in  school  is  Spelling.  Olga 
^  was  chairman  of  the  Students"  U- 

Hffil  nion  first  term,  a  member  of  the 

Students"  Council,  Editor  of  the 
w.'  Year  Book  Committee  and  also  a 

f  aH  printer.  Her  ambition  is  to  be  a 

stenoqhrap he  r  and  her  hobby  is  crocheting.  Olga  has 
light  brown  hair  ard  hrown  eyes.  Favorite  sport  is  ski¬ 
ing.  She  is  thir'een  years  old. 

Born  December  31st.  1932 


Mike  Horotiy  Gr.  VIII 

Mike  has  reached  grade  eight  and 
he  finds  his  work  not  too  hard.  He 
takes  much  interest  in  out-door  ac¬ 
tivities  and  his  favorite  sport  is  ski¬ 
ing.  Mike  expects  to  be  a  farmer 
when  he  grows  up.  He  has  dark 
brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 

Born  Oct.  31st.,  1931 
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John  Steblyk,  6r.  VII 

John's  hobby  is  reading  news  pa- 
pers  and  comics.  His  favorite  sport 
is  skiing.  He  has  dark  eyes  and 
dark  brown  hair.  John's  favorite 
subject  in  school  is  Spelling  and 
reading  story  books.  He  wants  to 
join  the  Air-Force  when  he  grows 
up. 

Born  October  30th.,  1932 


Lily  Bushkb,  Gr.  VI 

Lily  has  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes.  She  likes  spelling,  skiing  and 
leading  story  books.  When  she 
grows  up  she  intends  to  be  a  steno¬ 
grapher.  Lillian  is  a  member  of  the 
Students'  Council.  She  is  also  one 
of  the  printers  and  the  Sub  -  editor 
of  the  Yearbook  Committee. 

Born  July  16th.,  1933 


Annie  Yuskow,  Gr.  V 

Annie  is  thirteen  years  old  and  is 
in  grade  five.  She  is  one  of  the 
printers.  Her  best  subject  in  school 
is  Arithmetic.  In  her  spare  time  at 
home  she  learns  to  sew.  Her  strong 
desire  when  grown  up  is  to  be  a 
nurse.  She  takes  much  interest  in 
riding  a  bike. 

Born  December  17th.,  1932 
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Ruby  Fedyna,  Gr.  V 


Ruby  is  ten  years  old  and  is  in 
grade  five.  Her  favorite  subject  in 
school  is  Spelling.  Her  ambition  is 
to  be  a  nurse.  Ruby  has  light  brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes,  her  favorite 
sport  is  riding  a  bike.  Her  hobby 
is  knitting.  She  is  also  a  printer. 

Born  September  12th.,  1935 

Victoria  Semenovich,  Gr.  V 


Victoria  has  reached  grade  five  sue- 
cessfully  and  tells  us  that  she  finds 
schoolwork  interesting.  She 
shows  considerable  talent  in  knit- 
HfH  ^  ting.  She  takes  great  interest  in  out- 

door  sports,  her  favorite  being  ski- 
ing.  As  reading  story  books  is  her 
— favorite  sub j ect,  she  has  read  a  great 
many  of  them.  Her  eyes  are  a  hazel  color  and  her  hair  is 
brown.  Her  birthday  comes  on  an  important  day  of  the 
year,  May  24th.,  and  she  is  named  after  Queen  Victoria. 
She  was  born  in  the  year  of  1935.  Victoria  is  one  of  the 
printers. 


Orest  Steblyk,  Gr.  IV 

Orest's  ambition  is  to  be  a  store¬ 
keeper  He  says  his  favorite  subject 
in  school  is  reading  and  his  hobby 
is  playing  ball.  His  favorite  sport  is 
riding  a  bike.  Orest  has  brown  hair 
and  brown  eyes. 

Born  February  24th.,  1936 
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Nick  Cymbaluk,  Gr.  IV 

He  says  his  favorite  sport  is  play¬ 
ing  hockey.  Nick  has  brown  hair 
and  hazel  eyes,  and  his  favorite 
subject  in  school  is  reading  story 
books.  He  is  one  of  the  woodwork¬ 
ers  ,  and  spends  his  recess  hours  in 
the  basement,  with  the  wood  work¬ 
ing  tools. 

Born  Dec.  11th.,  1934. 


Elsie  Ewaschuk,  Gr.  IV 

Elsie  is  the  only  girl  in  her  grade. 
She  has  brown  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair.  Her  favorite  subject  in  school 
is  literature.  Writing  articles  for  the 
yearbook  is  her  hobby.  "Ettie”  in¬ 
tends  to  become  a  stenographer  as 
soon  as  she  can.  Favorite  saying 
"Boy,  oh,  boy'". 

Born  Nov.  29th.,  1935 


Mary  Lou  Cwifiun,  Gr.  II 

Mary  Lou  is  eight  years  old.  She 
is  very  fond  of  school  work.  Her 
favorite  subject  in  school  is  read¬ 
ing  story  books.  She  has  light 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes,  her 
ambition  is  to  be  a  teacher.  Her 
favorite  sport  is  skipping  and  she 
takes  great  interest  in  sewing. 

Born  Oct.  3rd.,  1937. 
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Nick  Yuskow,  Gr.  II 

Nick  is  a  jolly  boy  with  brown 
hair  and  greenish  brown  eyes.  His 
favorite  subject  is  spelling  and  he 
enjoys  playing  softball.  His  hobby 
is  trapping  rabbits  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Students'  Union 
and  Students'  Council.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  a  policeman. 

Born  Dec.  17th.;  1935 


Eddie  Duk,  Gr.  11 

'Duksie';  as  known  by  us,  is  a 
merry  little  school  fellow.  His  eyes 
are  hazel  and  his  hair  is  brown  His 
ambition  is  to  be  a  farmer  and  ski¬ 
ing  is  his  favorite  hobby. 

Born  April  27th.,  1935 


Teddy  Chmilar,  Gr.  II 

He  claims  his  favorite  sport  is 
sleighing.  Teddy  has  brown  hair 
and  hazel  eyes.  His  strong  desire 
when  grown  up  is  to  be  a  mecha¬ 
nic.  His  favorite  subject  in  school 
is  reading  story  books.  In  his  spare 
time  he  checks  over  his  toys.  Favo¬ 
rite  saying,  "Gee-whiz". 

Born  Feb.  10th.,  1939 
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Walter  Yuskow,  Gr.  I 

Walter  intends  to  be  a  priest  when 
he  is  big  enough.  He  is  in 
grade  one  and  is  eight  years  old. 
He  takes  pleasure  in  reading  story 
books.  His  favorite  sport  is  skiing. 
He  is  also  interested  in  building. 

Born  Sept.  21st.,  1938. 


Catherine  Kraychy,  Gr.  I 

Catherine's  ambition  is  to  be  a 
storekeeper.  She  plays  hopscotch 
in  summer  and  enjoys  sleigh-rid¬ 
ing  in  winter.  She  has  light  brown 
hair  and  grayish-blue  eyes. 


Marie  Anne  Chmilar,  Gr.  I 

Marie  Anne's  favorite  subject  is 
reading  story  books.  She  takes 
great  interest  in  playing  hop¬ 
scotch  and  her  hobby  is  playing 
with  toys.  She  has  dark  brown  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Her  ambition  is 
to  be  a  nun. 

Born  March  2nd.,  1940 
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Carrie  Sokalski,  Gr.  1- 

Carrie  is  our  beginner  and  says 
she  likes  school  work  very  much. 
Reading  storybooks  is  her  favorite 
subject  in  school.  Her  ambition  is  to 
be  a  nurse.  She  likes  to  play  out-of- 
doors.  Carrie  is  a  blonde  and  has 
blue  eyes. 


Helen  Kraychy ,  Gr.  1 

Helen  hasn't  made  up  her  mind 
what  she  would  like  to  be  when  she 
grows  up.  She  enjoys  playing  hop¬ 
scotch  in  the  summer  time.  In  her 
spare  time  she  colors.  She  has  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes. 


Marshall  Cymbaluk 

Marshall  has  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  His  ambition  is  to  be  a 
priest.  In  his  spare  time  he  cuts  out 
pictures.  He  also  enjoys  skiing. 
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OUK  PIIOC^IIAMME 

November  30th. 

1.  O  Canada! 

2.  Recitation  -  Elsie  Ewaschuk. 

3.  Ukrainian  Song  -  Victoria  Semenovich,  Elsie 
Ewaschuk,  Nick  Cymbaluk  and  Orest  Steblyk. 

4.  Choral  Recitation  -  Marie  Anne  Chmilar,  Walter 
Yuskow,  Cassie  Kraychy,  Helen  Kraychy,  Carrie  Sokal- 
ski  and  Marshall  Cymbaluk. 

5.  Birmingham  Jail  -  Annie  Yuskow,  Elizabeth  Duk, 
and  Ruby  Fedyna. 

6.  Recitation  -  Nick  Cymbaluk. 

7.  Lazy  Mary  -  Grades  One  and  Two. 

8.  Action  Song  -  Nick  Cymbaluk,  Orest  Steblyk, 
Elsie  Ewaschuk  and  Mary  Lou  Cwihun. 

9.  Duet  -  Elsie  and  Lillian  Bushko. 

10.  Choral  Recitation  -  Mary  Lou  Cwihun,  Teddy 
Chmilar,  Elsie  Ewaschuk,  Nick  Yuskow  and  Eddy  Duk. 

11.  Ukrainian  Song  -  Olga  Cymbaluk,  Victoria  Se¬ 
menovich,  Elsie  and  Lillian  Bushko. 

12.  ITl  Wait  For  You  -  Elizabeth  Duk  and  Ruby 
Fedyna. 

13.  Good  Night  Ladies  -  boys. 

14.  God  Save  the  King. 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMME 

December  Zlst. 

1.  O  Canada! 

2.  Recitation  -  Elsie  Ewaschuk. 

3.  Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing  -  by  the  whole  class- 

4.  Parcel  Packin'  Santa  -  Ruby  Fedyna. 

5.  Recitation  -  Orest  Steblyk. 

6.  Ukrainian  Carol  -  Victoria  Semenovich,  Elsie 
Ewaschuk,  Nick  Cymbaluk.  Orest  Steblyk,  Eddie  Duk, 
and  Mary  Lou  Cwihun. 

7.  Ukrainian  Seng  -  Olga  Cymbaluk,  Victoria  Se¬ 
menovich,  Elsie  and  LiLian  Bushko. 

8.  Play  -  Elsie  Ewaschuk  and  Mary  Lou  Cwihun. 

9.  Ukrainian  Carol  -  by  the  whole  class. 

10.  Ukrainian  Song  -  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Four. 

11.  Recitaiion  -  Nick  Cymbaluk. 

12.  Ukrainian  Carol  -  all  the  girls. 

13.  Reci'ation  ■  Marie  Anne  Chmilar. 

14.  Jingle  Bells  -  Grades  One  and  Two. 

15.  Silent  Night  -  Olga  Cymbaluk  6i  Elizabeth  Duk. 

16.  Recitation  -  Elsie  Ewaschuk. 

17.  Ukrainian  Song  -  by  the  whole  class. 

18.  God  Save  the  King. 
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boy? 


"Why  do  you  have  such  a  high  bed  for  your  little 


"So  that  we  can  hear  him  if  he  falls  out  of  it 


/  / 


- - 

First  Student  -  "The  Principal  says  he  is  going  to 
stop  smoking  in  the  college.” 

Second  Student  -  "Huh!  Next  thing  heTl  be  asking 
us  to  stop  it  too.” 


- ^  » - 

Mother  -  "Marilyn,  were  you  a  good  little  girl  at 
church  to- day?” 

Marilyn  -  "Yes,  mother.  A  man  offered  me  a  big 
plate  of  money  and  I  said,  "No,  thank  you.” 


A  woman  looks  at  a  secret  in  two  ways  -  either  it  is 
not  worth  keeping,  or  it  is  too  good  to  be  kept. 


"Why  does  the  giraffe  have  such  a  long  neck?” 
"Because  the  head  is  so  far  away  from  the  body.” 


- « - . — 

Driving  examiner  -  "What  would  you  do  if  the  car 
brakes  suddenly  failed  to  work.” 

Pupil  -  "Hit  something  cheap.” 
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Chairman 


Secretary  -  T  re  as. 


Olga  Cymbaluk 


Elsi  e  Bushko 


Councilor 


Councilor 
Lillian  Bushko 
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Valedictory 

All  things  must  come  to  an  end  and  so  with  the 
1945-46  term  at  Kiew  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  impart  a  brief  message  in  Kiew  Diary 
to  my  fellow  pupils.  Our  school  has  been  in  many  ways 
another  homedo  us  and  those  of  us  who  must  leave  in  it 
quest  of  further  learning  will  carry  away  many  pleasant 
and  treasured  thoughts  of  a  memorable  year. 

Foremost  ^of  the  important  lessons  we  learned  this 
year  was  how  to  live  within  a  democratic  institution.  The 
Students'  Council  which  was  elected  at  the  begianing 
of  the  year,  formulated  a  number  of  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  general  behavior  and  health  habits  of  the 
students.  Monitors  were  chosen  every  two  weeks  to  see 
that  these  regulations  were  properly  observed. 

The  Students' Union  held  many  interesting  and  live¬ 
ly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  such 
as  class  programs,  social  affairs  and  the  publication  of 
Kiew  Diary.  | 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive,  I  wish  to  extend  sincere 
thanks  to  all  the  students  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
since  without  that,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
accomplish  ail  we  did  this  year. 

i 

May  the  doming  years  bring  you  all  success  wi^h 
happiness  initsv/ake. 

Chairman 
OLGA  CYMBALUK 
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Year  Book  Committee 

Vv4tli  the  help  and  encouragement  of  Mr.  Chmilar,  the  Year  Book  Com¬ 
mittee  is  responsible  for  all  the  planning,  editing  and  financing  of  our  year¬ 
long  project,  Kiew  Diary. 


Our  Printers 


ANNIE  YUEKOW,  OL  G  A  C  Y  M  P  A  L  U  K  ,  ELBYFEDYNA 

LILLIAN  BUSHKO,  VICTO.-JIA  SEM  £N  O  1/ 1 C  .H  ,  E_SIE  BU3HKO 

To  hand-set  a  page  of  arrange  it  properly, 

read  the  proofs,  correct  the  errors,  lock  up,  and  pr'nt 
page  by  page  150  copies  on  a  cumbersome  press  run 
by  foot-power,  and  repeat  all  these  operations  288  times, 
is  no  small  job  for  a  printer.  Yet  that  is  just  exactly  what 
was  done  by  'Our  Printers, '  In  producing  Kiew  Diary.  We 
congretulate  them  on  a  job  really  WELL  DONE! 
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Yes,  and  Music  too! 

In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  time  spent  in  turning 
out  Kiew  Diary;  Elsie,  Olga  and  Lillian  found  time  to 
take  up  lessons  on  the  mandolin.  We  think  they  were 
born  to  be  musicians  judging  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  got  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  music  and  fast 
progress  in  wrangling  tunes  out  of  their  obstinate  instru¬ 
ments.  They  helped  to  entertain  our  guests  on  Parents 
Day  by  playing  several  songs  on  our  program. 
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KIEW  MEMORIES  -  -  1942-1943 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  include  in  Kiew  Diary  tho 
lasses  of  several  years  back.  The  class  of  1942-43  pio- 
cered  in  the  field  of  printing  and  turned  out  the  first 
ear  book  of  Kiew  School.  This  year  we  see  only  very 
ew  familiar  faces  as  we  glance  over  the  pages  of  the 
irst  edition  of  Kiew  Memories.  In  the  pages  following, 
,et  us  see  who,  as  past  students  of  Kiew,  have  left  behind 
hem  those  standards  of  classroom  co  -  operation  which 
ive  have  now  adopted  and  tried  so  faithfully  to  follow. 


DIVISION  THRE^ 

Reading  from  left  to  right  -  Back  row  -  Zonnia  Dmyterko 
has  left  our  district  -  Helen  Sokalski  is  now  staying  home. 
Front  Row  -  Mike  Sokalski  has  also  left  this  district  -  Stev6 
Kuchik  is  attending  high  school  at  Vegreville  -  Jack 
Yuskow  is  staying  home  -  Peter  Steblyk  is  attending  high 
school  at  Vegreville. 
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DIVISION  TWO 

Reading  from  left  to  right  -  Walter  Kuchik  -  PeterYuskow 
Mike  Horon  -  John  Sawchuk  -  Alex  Duk- John  Dmyterko  - 
Peter  Ewaschuk  -  Billy  Yaremko  -  John  Steblyk  -  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ewaschuk  -  Elizabeth  Duk  -  Victoria  Sawchuk  - 
Olga  Cymbaluk  and  Elsie  Bushko. 


Soft  and  White 

I  watched  the  bunnies  in  the  store 
Until  I  could 'nt  anymore. 

I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  away 
From  the  shelf  whereon  they  lay. 

VICTORIA  SAWCHUK 
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DIVISION  ONE 

Reading  from  left  right  -  First  row  -  Eddie  Duk  -  Nick 
Yuskow  -  Florence  Fedyna  -  Elsie  Ewaschuk  -  Victor 
Sawchuk  -  Orest  Steblyk  -  Second  row  -  Victoria  Seme¬ 
novich  -  Mary  Dmyterko  -  Ruby  Fedyna  -  Lucy  Wyshin- 
ski  -  Nick  Cymbaluk  -  Victor  Wyshinski  -  Third  row  - 
Annie  Yuskow  -  Orest  Duk  and  Lillian  Bushko. 

<  • 
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Editorial  StaSS  1942  -  43 


Elizabeth  Duk  and  Olga 
Cymbaluk  -  Reporters 

Peter  Steblyk  -  Secretary, 
Helen  Sokalski  and  Zonnia 
Dmyterko  -  Sub  -  editors, 
Steve  Kuchik  -  Editor 


WOODWORKERS  1942-43 


John  Steblyk,  John  Sawchuk,  Mike  Sokalski, 
Jack  Yuskow,  Mike  Horon,  Peter  Steblyk, 
Billy  Yaremko,  John  Dmyterko,  Steve  Kuchik, 
Walter  Kuchik  and  Peter  Ewaschuk. 

 *  - . .  -  
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KIEW  MEMORIES 


PRINTERS  1942  -  43 


Helen  Sokalski,  Zonnia  Dmyierko, 
Olga  Cymbaluk  and  Elizabeth  Ewaschuk 


PRINTERS  1943  -  44 


Olga  Cymbaluk,  Elsie  Bushko, 

Victoiia  Sawchuk  Lillian  Bushko 
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KIEW  DIARY 


Girls'  Class  -  1943  -  44 


Ruby  F.,  Elizabeth  D.,  Olga  C.,  Annie  Y., 

Victoria  S., 

Lucy  W.f  Mary  D.,  Lillian  B.,  Elsie  B.,  Victoria 
S.,  Elsie  E.,  Marie  Anne  C. 

Boys'  Class  -  1943  *  44 


Peter  Y.,  Billy  Y.,  John  S.,  Mike  H.,  John  S.,  Peter  S. 
Nick  C.,  Victor  W.,  Orest  S.,  Peter  E.,  Walter 
K.,  Orest  D.,  Victor  S.,  John  D., 

Teddy  C.,  Nick  Y.  and  Eddy  D. 
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KIEW  MEMORIES 


Kiew  Memories  -  -  1943  *  I944 


GRADES  ONE  AND  TWO 

Eddy  Duk,  Nick  Cymbaluk,  Orest  Steblyk,  Victor 
Sawchuk,  Nick  Yuskow,  Lucy  Wyshynski  and  Elsie 
Ewaschuk. 


GRADE  THREE 

Mary  Dmyterko,  Victor  Wyshynski,  Ruby  Fedyna, 
Victoria  Semenovich. 
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KIEW  DIARY 


Victoria  Sawchuk,  Lillian  Bushko,  Annie  Yuskow, 
Peter  Yuskow,  Orest  Duk. 

^  > 


"Here's  a  ticket  for  the  conjurin' show,  Maggie." 
"Thank  ye,  Donald,"  said  his  wife. 

"And  hark  ye,  Maggie,  when  he  comes  to  that 
trick  where  he  takes  a  teaspoon  o'  flour  and  one  egg, 
and  mak's  twenty  oam'  -  lettes,  watch  vera  close." 


■4  •  ► 
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KIEW  l^EMORIES 


Billy  Yaremko,  Elizabeth  Duk  and  John  Steblyk. 


KIEW  DIARY 


Olga  Cymbaluk,  Elsie  Bushko, 

Mike  Horon,  John  Dmyterko  and  Walter  Kuchik. 


- - 

Sonny:  Say  dad,  what  does  argument  pro  and  con 

mean? 

Dad:  Well,  my  boy,  pro  is  your  convincing  and 
unanswerable  statement,  while  the  con  is  the  contemp¬ 
tible  drivel  of  the  other  fellow. 
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KIEW  MEMORIES 


DIVISION  THREE 

Peter  Steblyk,  Peter  Ewaschuk  &  John  Sawchuk 

Jack  Yuskow  absent 

STUDENTS'  COUNCIL  -  1943-44 


Elsie  Bushko-Secretary,  Ruby  Fedyna,  Elizabeth  Duk, 
Peter  Steblyk-Chairman,  Billy  Yaremko  and  Victor 
Wyshynski. 
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4pi*iii.s  SI  lid  Cprosiii^i 


Visiior  -  "And  how  old  are  you,  Bobbie?" 

Bobkie  -  Fm  just  at  the  awkward  age." 

Visitor  -  "  Really?  And  what  do  you  call  the  awk 
ward  age?" 

Bobbie  -  "Fm  too  old  to  cry  and  too  young  to  swear. ' 


"You  do  keep  your  car  well  cleaned." 

"It's  only  fair.  My  car  keeps  me  well  cleaned,  too." 


"Isn't  it  terrible!  I'v  waited  here  since  five  o'clock 
for  my  husband  and  now  it's  half  -  past  six." 

"And  when  were  you  supposed  to  meet  him?" 
"Four  o'clock." 


"Judge  -  Ycur  conscience  must  be  as  black  as  your 
hair." 

Convict  -  "Well,  you're  bald." 


Doctor  -  "Why  do  you  have  BF-7640  tattooed  on 
your  back?" 

Patient  -  "That  isn't  tattoo.  That's  where  my  wife  hit 
me  with  the  car  while  I  was  holding  the  garage  door." 


♦  »■ 
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JACK  DLIN 

Grocsrtes  -  Confectionery 

PHONE  10 

Mundare  Alberta 

Wlioaa  ifii 

stop  lit  the 

ibO'i'iTit  eEOReE9 

the  heart  o£  the  city'' 

The  hotel  with 
Quiet  Surroundings 
and 

Comfortable  Accotnmodation 

IEIDM€NT€N  a^ILIEIEICTaV 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD 
about 

THE  WOHDEANH 
FEEL  PAYMENT  PEAN 

to 

CItEAM  SIIIPEItS 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  service. 

A  WOODLAND  cream  cheque  is  a 
cheque  in  FULL  at  top  market  price  with 
nothing  deducted  except  the  cost  of  tran¬ 
sportation. 

Tag  Your  Next  Can  ‘"WOODLAND" 

WOOHEANH  BAlilY  EIMITEB 

Eflmoiitoia 
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«  Miy  i!5A\Nir;  - 

to  a  million  Canadians 

IDA  N  D  €  ir  M€  N  T  D  IEaV  IL 

More  than  a  million  Cana¬ 
dians  keep  their  money  safe 
at  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Each  of  the  Bank's  1,400, 

000  deposit  accounts  is  an 
expression  Of  trust  in  this 
128-year  old  hank.The  mon¬ 
ey  on  deposit  totalling  $1, 
61S,poo,ooo.  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  employed  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  needs  of  the  nation, 
farmers,  business  men  and 
citizens  In  every  walk  of 

life. 

VEGREVILLE  BRANCH 

Manager^  W.  If.  Ileaeom 
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STUDENTS- 

LEARN  ABOUT  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 
LISTEN  TO  THE 

"•"aVILC  JflUCW*’*’ 

CJCA- 12:15  NOON 
EVERY  SCHOOL  DAY 

ALBERTA  LIVESTOCK  CO-OPERATIVE 

Limited 

EDMONTON  CALGARY 


N.  SAWCHUK 

Groceries  -  Fruits 
Confectionery 

Mundare  Alberta 


Are  you  a  subscriber  of  a 

Ukrainian  Catholic  Periodical? 

Subscribe  and  read  a  religious  bi-weekly 

""The  Light” 

Subscr.  $1.00 

The  Light 
Box  G 

Mundare  Alberta 
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LESNIK  BROS. 

Hardware 
Paints  and  Oils 

Myrnam  &  Mundare 


IHCMIE  /HIEaVT  MAEEEir 

Fresli  and  Cured  Meats 


Fish  in  Season  -  Fruits  -  Groceries 


I.  Hawryluk  Prop. 


Mimtlare 


Alberta 


JOHN  DECOKE.,  B.  A.  EEB< 


Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary 


Office  in  the  Holden  Block 


Office  Telephone  42  -  Res.  Telephone  142 


Vegreville 


Alberta 
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iVEGREVILLE  OBSERVER 

Established  A. L.  Horton,  Editor 

March,  1S06.  and  Publisher 

-  -  Our  Home  Newspaper  -  - 

The  Office  is  equipped  to  handle  all  kinds  of 

Job-Printing 


CANaVIDIAN 

l|JirillLli¥IIIE¥ 

Reddy  Kilowatt  - 

Your  Electric  Servant 

Constant  Courteous  Service 

Vegreville 

Alberta 

JfinAIRIUN’jr  MIEa\T  Ma\ICEIE¥ 

Fresh  and 

cured  meats 

Smoked  and  fresh  fish 

Phone  51 

Box  255 

Vegreville 

Alberta 
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SEWING  MACHINES 

NOTIONS  AND  SUPPLIES 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

Vegreville  Alberta 


For  Best  Service  and  Repairs  See  us 
Prop.  H.  Fedun 


Two  Hills 


Alberta 


GELETA^S  DRUG  STORE 

Prescriptions  Drugs  Sundry 

Two  Hills  Alberta 


When  at  Two  Hills  call  at 
P.  HRYCIW 

FOR  HEATING  AND  WATER  SYSTEMS 
AND  GENERAL  REPAIRS 


TWO  HILLS  HOTEL 

is  Your  Home  When  Away  From  Home 

FULLY  LICENSED  SAM  WILINSKi  MGR. 
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A IL  IL€  IK  IE'*  Jf  e  A  IKaVE  E 

Minneapolis  -  Moline 
Tractors  and  Combines 

Hudson  Sales  &  Service 

Vegreville  Alberta 

ADLER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

QUALITY  CLOTHING  AND  GROCERIES 
AT  TINIEST  PRICES 

Vegreville  Alberta 

VEGREVILLE  Sc.  to  $l.oo  Store 

Headquarters  For  School  Supplies  Etc. 

Vegreville  Alberta 

May  Fair  Beauty  Parlor  and  Barber  Shop 

Emil  Olson,  Elsie  Olson,  Bernice  Ferguson 

Vegreville  Phone  9S 

PRINCE  EDWARD  CAFE 

Your  Vegreville  Home 

Good  Eats  Good  Service 
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Ticiucii\jr 

Drivers  and  owners  and 
everyone  in  the  Haul¬ 
ing  Business  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  International 
Trucks.  When  you  buy 
a  truck,  buy  the  best. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

of  Canada  Ltd. 

Edmonton  Alberta 
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We  Outfit  the  Entire  Family 
From  Head  to  Toe 
FOR  LESS! 

Wholesale  Retail  Mail  Order 

WHEN  IN  EDMONTON 
MAKE  OUR  STORE  YOUR  HEAD-QUARTERS 

Tin  IE  AIEMT  &  NaWT 
IDIEIPT,.  TT'OIEIET  ILTID. 

Edmonton  Regina  Vancouver 

Moose  Jaw  New  Westminister 

Compliments 

of 

THE  LONDON  TYPSETTING  CO. 
Type  Founders  &  Compositors 
LONDON  ONTARIO 
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TWO  HILLS  RADIO  SERVICE 

Radiosand  Electrical  appliances 

J.  F.  ELKO 


Michael  H.  Ponich,  LL.B.  M.L.A. 

Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary  Public 
Fire  and  Life  Insurances 

Two  Hills  Alberta 

OFFICE  PHONE  4  RESIDENCE  PHONE  21 


Two  Hills  Consumers  Co-Operative 

Association  Ltd. 

Groceries  Dry  Goods  Boots  and  Shoes 

Hardware  Co-op  Oils  and  Feeds 

For  Best  Service 
Buy  In  Your  Own  Co-op  Store 
Two  Hills  Alberta 


Alberta  Lumber  Co. 

Lumber  And  Building  Material 

Vegreville  Alberta 
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WAIIREN’S  MEAT  MAUKET 

AND 

LOCKER  STORAGE  PLANT 

FRESH  AND  CURED  MEATS  -  FISH  IN  SEASON 
LOCKERS  FOR  RENT 

KEEP  YOUR  MEAT  THE  MODERN  THRIFTY  WAY 

RENT  A  LOCKER 

V  egre  ville  Alberta 


MiLZnt^A  &  TILNlJf 

DEPT.  STORE 

Store  of  Service  and  Quality 
Men’s  and  Ladles’  Ready-  to  -  Wear, 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes 
Groceries 

Phone  O  Vegreville 


P.  NAHE^f KO,  Merchant  Tailor 

Ladies’  and  Mens’  suits  made  to  measure 

Representlve  HOUSE  of  STONE 

Quality  dry  cleaning  &  Pressing 

V  egr  e  ville  Alberta 
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STAIVDAUn  HARDWARE 

Largest  Hardware  stock  in  this  district 

TWO  LARGE  STORES 

Vegreville  and  Chipman 

FRASER  and  AESTOREK 

FIRE  AND  HAIL  INSURANCE 

Farm  Lands  and  Town  Property.  Established  1913. 
Prompt  Service  Rendered  to  our  Patrons 

Vegreville  Alberta 

VII  Mr  iriniEAiriRiE 

^^Yours,  for  Fine  Entertainment^’ 

Our  pictures  are  selected  with  utmost  care  and  the 
result  is  a  wide  variety  of  features  from  time  to  time. 

KEIRYLUK  BROS.  AND  CO. 

V  egre  vllle  Alberta 


IMPERIAL  LIJMRER  CO. 

Building  Material  -  Sashwork 

V  egre  vllle  Alberta 
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V  IE  e  E  E  V II IL IL  E  lli  A  E  ID  Wa\  E  E 


i( 


The  store  where  quality  rules' ' 


We  carry  as  complete  a  Hardware  line  as  we  can  get, 


WE  APPRECIATE  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


J.  W.  SHAPKA 


Mgr. 


SYSAK'S  BARBER  SHOP 

"Service  with  a  smile 

Vegreville  Alberta 


THE  NORTHERN  HARDWARE  CO.  LTD. 

McClary’s  Ranges,  S.  W.  Paint. 

VEGREVILLE  ALBERTA 


EIIEETEDE  DEDE.  &  €€, 

^^A  store  of  superior  goods" 
Groceries  ,Dry  Goods,  Ladies’  and  Men’s 
Ready  -  to  -  Wear 

PHONE  137  VEGREVILLE 
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M II  ID  \LA  N  D  ^  IP  AC  II P II C 

GRAIN  CO.  LTD. 

Square  deal  to  all  farmers 

HERB  DAVIS  -  AGENT 

FITZALLEN  ALBERTA 


MENS'  &  LADIES'  SUITS  &  OVERCOATS 

Made  to  Measure 
Cleaning,  pressing,  repairing. 

VEGREVILLE  TAILORING  CO. 

Zaruby  and  Demchuk  prs. 


i7f]LE)E9llTi73l  HOTEsL, 


^^YOUR  HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME" 
Headquarters  Sor  UCT.,  ACT.,  AMA. 


VEGREVILLE  ALBERTA 
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FOR  QUICK  AND  RELIABLE  SERVICE 
GET  YOUR  REPAIRS  AT 

THOMAgT  eARAGrE 


OUR  COMPLETE  &  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

Plus 

a  competent  staff 
assure  you  of  a  satisfactory  job 
on  autos,  tractors  and  farm  machinery 


Vegreville 

Alberta 

WADE’S 

FIJRISITIJRE 

STORE 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME” 

RANGES 

WASHERS 

BEDDING 

ENAMELS 

HEATERS 

CURTAINS 

FURNITURE 

WALLPAPERS 

LINOLEUMS 

RUGS 

CARPETS 

DRAPERIES 

separators 

Phone  158 

Wallace  W'ade 

VEGREViLLE 

Auctioneer 

E.  F.  EVANS 

Second-hand  Dealer 

Vegreville 

Alberta 
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II 


-  AViLTceicAiPinjr  - 


“By  the  hand  of  a  friend” 
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LE  5  K5  KH7  i9HB 

IflEH  DURY  19H5-19H6  A  SOUVENIR 
AND  RECORD  OE  A  YEAR  S 

ACCDMPLISHHENT  AT  KIEN  SCHODL  - 
Ml  H01G0235  HSS 


DATE  DUE  SLIP 
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